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This book is a study of related passages found in the Arabic Qur’an and the Ara- 
maic Gospels, that is, the Gospels preserved in the Syriac and Christian Pales- 
tinian Aramaic dialects. It builds upon the work of traditional Muslim scholars, 
including al-Biqa‘1 (d. ca. 808/1460) and al-Suyutl (d. 911/1505), who wrote 
books examining connections between the Qur’an on the one hand, and Bibli- 
cal passages and Aramaic terminology on the other, as well as modern western 
scholars, including Sidney Griffith, who argues that pre-Islamic Arabs accessed 
the Bible in Aramaic. 

The Qur ’an and the Aramaic Gospel Traditions examines the history of religious 
movements in the Middle East from 180 to 632 CE, explaining Islam as a response 
to the disunity of the Aramaic speaking churches. It then compares the Arabic text 
of the Qur’an and the Aramaic text of the Gospels under four main themes: the 
prophets; the clergy; the divine; and the apocalypse. Among the findings of this 
book are that the articulator as well as audience of the Qur’an were monotheistic 
in origin, probably bilingual, culturally sophisticated, and accustomed to the theo- 
logical debates that raged between the Aramaic speaking churches. 

Arguing that the Qur’an’s teachings and ethics echo Jewish-Christian conserva- 
tism, this book will be of interest to students and scholars of Religion, History, 
and Literature. 

Emran Iqbal El-Badawi is Director and Assistant Professor of Arab Studies at 
the University of Houston. His articles include “From ‘clergy’ to ‘celibacy’: The 
development of rahbaniyyah between Qur’an, Hadith and Church Canon” and “A 
humanistic reception of the Qur’an.” His work has been featured in the New York 
Times, Houston Chronicle and Christian Science Monitor. 
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Preface 


This book was written with the greatest respect for the scripture of Islam and the 
religious tradition in which I was raised and to which I belong. The purpose of 
this book is, therefore, neither to offend believers nor pander to non-believers, but 
rather to serve as an objective, critical, academic study to be appreciated by those 
of great understanding, who reflect upon the verses of the Qur’an (Q 38:18, 29). 
Seeing in critical scholarship the modern adaptation of ijtihad (independent rea- 
soning) which lie at the very heart of classical Islamic legal discourse, I can only 
hope that on account of the sweat, blood, and tears shed on this book that 1 will 
receive commensurate reward for exercising my own ijtihad (Bukhari 9:133). 

While this book concerns the study of religious texts and history, it is at the 
same time just as much about my own personal journey. Being of mixed ethnic 
background, and having grown up in several countries around the world, life 
imposed upon me a great deal of curiosity and broad-mindedness. As an out- 
cast 1 attempted to understand my predicament by embarking on a comparative 
study of the diverse cultural impulses behind the Abrahamic faiths. My interest 
in the history of these religions began during my early years living in the Mid- 
dle East; and my interest in eastern religious traditions took hold some years 
later when sifting through my deceased father’s library. It was evident from 
my diverse circle of friends that each one of them was attached to a particular 
religion either because it belonged to the community in which they were born, 
or because their personal life experiences guided them towards its acceptance. 
It appeared to me that the primacy of one religion over another — a remnant of 
parochial, pre-modern communities — no longer applied to a modern, globalized 
world. With a heightened sense of inquiry I came to the conclusion that each of 
the world’s great religious, mystical, and philosophical expressions had unique 
intrinsic merit. 

Immersing myself in all of them, I accepted that each religion was indeed a 
legitimate spiritual and social mechanism which provided structure, meaning, and 
beauty to its adherent community, and a reminder that this world is simply too vast 
and complex to be appreciated without recourse to metaphysical principles. This, 
however, did not mean that the teachings of a particular faith were timeless or 
applicable to all societies, nor that its doctrines were unique to the plane of world 
history. Furthermore, I came to learn that the stories, characters, lessons, and 
deepest mystical truths held by the world’s major religions echoed one another, 
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each new tradition building upon an earlier one. While I appreciated the exigen- 
cies for an individual to embrace the absolute and universal validity of a single 
religion — including the belief in a particular creation legend, salvation figure or 
afterlife doctrine — this appeared arbitrary and limiting in my view. I soon grap- 
pled with the experience of spiritual crisis and intellectual disillusionment into 
which far greater minds like Siddhartha Gautama (fifth century BCE), Augustine 
of Hippo (d. 430 CE) and Abu Hamid al-GhazalT (d. 505/1 111) delved, annihilat- 
ing the traditional outlook espoused by one’s community in order to reconstitute 
myself and discover a clearer, more truthful ethos. 

The lack of intellectual freedom in some of the societies in which I grew up com- 
pelled me to study Islamic Civilization from its very sources and I was attracted 
to the Qur’an — not its restricted traditional interpretation — but rather a rationalist 
approach that ensured the vitality of the text for our modern world. I realized, 
however, that numerous intellectuals in different parts of the Middle East were 
persecuted fiercely for publishing objective, critical research on the Qur’an, not 
least of whom was Nasr H Abu Zayd (d. 2010). This challenge only strengthened 
my determination to study Religious Studies in college, and Near Eastern Lan- 
guages and Civilizations in graduate school. My concern for Aramaic and other 
Semitic languages began, oddly enough, when 1 came to the United States but pre- 
ceded both Christoph Luxenberg’s book published in 2000 and the tragic events 
of September 11, 2001. My interest in the Qur’an’s language and historical devel- 
opment — including its dialogue with Christian Aramaic literature — began during 
my undergraduate studies and coalesced throughout my graduate studies. 

This book is a revised version of my doctoral dissertation completed under 
the supervision of Fred Donner in the Department of Near Eastern Languages 
and Civilizations at the University of Chicago. The most significant changes 
were made to the introductory and concluding chapters. At any rate, this book is 
fundamentally a “literary and historical analysis of the Arabic text of the Qur’an 
in light of the Aramaic translations of the Gospels.” This book is, therefore, not 
fundamentally concerned with debates surrounding the text’s authenticity or dat- 
ing. Thus, the outline of the traditional narrative surrounding the codification of 
a ‘Uthmanic codex in the mid-seventh century CE is accepted in principle, as it 
sets the background for our analysis, and despite the fact that the details of this 
episode remain debated among scholars. Likewise, the problems surrounding the 
development of a “qur’anic chronology” based on its passages is not the funda- 
mental concern of this book either and, more importantly, does not preclude the 
clustering of distinct passages — as this book does — which may address slightly 
different audiences or contexts. Furthermore, certain episodes experienced by the 
prophet Muhammad as depicted in the STrah , including his interaction with the 
antiquated Jewish, Christian, and Hanafite activism of the Arabian sphere have 
been filtered for nuggets of plausible historical insights that can serve as the back- 
ground for our analysis. The same approach holds true for the relatively sparing 
use of Tqfsir and other Islamic literary genres in this book. In sum, the outlines of 
the traditional narratives surrounding the history of the Qur’an and the person of 
Muhammad as preserved in the Islamic literary sources have been selectively and 
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cautiously utilized, strictly as a matter of convention and setting the foundation 
for our inquiry. 

Whereas some of my colleagues in the larger discipline of Islamic Studies may 
see this in depth study on the Qur’an and Aramaic Gospels as a bold step forward, 
those in Biblical Studies and Semitic Linguistics are often surprised that such a 
foundational study has not already been undertaken. I am hopeful, however, that 
the growing importance of studying Syriac literature (given a solid foundation in 
Arabic) in Qur’anic Studies curricula means that a broader spectrum of academics 
may study the text with the curiosity of medieval Muslim philologists, but using 
the instruments of the modern academy. I anticipate, moreover, that this book will 
enhance the discourse on the Qur’an — for academics and an enlightened public 
alike — its dialogue with the Gospels, and its place in the sequence of scriptures 
belonging to the world’s great religions. 1 hope that it contributes to interdisci- 
plinary areas of study including Qur’anic Studies, Biblical Studies, Historical 
Linguistics, History of Religions, Comparative Religion, Comparative Literature, 
Christian-Muslim relations, and perhaps even supply the “nuts and bolts” of a 
renewed, deeper discussion on Theology. Since I view scholarship as an inher- 
ently public service — and not merely “scholarship for scholarship’s sake” — 1 have 
tried to limit the use of technical terminology to a minimum, and I am exploring 
the possibility of an Arabic translation as well. 

Decades ago it was actually possible to read all the scholarly literature on the 
Qur’an. Nowadays it has become near impossible to keep up with the rapid pace at 
which scholarly works on Qur’ anic Studies are being produced. The industrious rate 
at which these publications have answered important questions has, at times, also 
produced sporadic works of methodological confusion and unwarranted polemic, 
which have tarnished this otherwise great field of study. Still my hope is that this 
book can and will benefit a diverse Muslim readership as it continues to engage 
scholarly works concerning their scripture, as Christians and Jews have done with 
the Bible for some time. Whatever its methodological strengths and limitations 
may be, 1 hope that this book sooner or later finds its way into the mainstream of 
Qur’anic Studies and contributes to the incremental process of critical scholar- 
ship. In this vein, I leave the reader with the words of my very first teacher — my 
late father — the physician Q. M. Iqbal (d. 1991), concerning the scholarship of his 
predecessor Abu al-Qasim al-ZahrawI (Abulcasis; d. 404/1013), 

It is often difficult to procure evidence upon which a definite answer to the 
numerous facets of progress of human advancement can be based. How- 
ever, it is in general acceptance that advancement in knowledge is achieved 
through a process of continuous occurring of data from all available sources 
at different times. 1 


1 Q. M. Iqbal, “Contribution of Abul Qasim al-Zahrawi in the management of fractures” in Ahmed R. 
El-Gindy (ed.), Proceeding of the Second International Conference on Islamic Medicine, Bulletin of 
Islamic Medicine 2, Kuwait: Kuwait Foundation for Advancement of Science, 1982, 362. 
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Note on Transliteration 


The following alphabet scheme will be used to render Arabic consonants: ab tth j 
h kh d dh r z s sh s d tz ‘ ghf qklm n h w y, and the glottal stop Matres lectionis 
are a i it. Final td ’ marbut ah is marked with h, or t if the word is in status construc- 
tus. Since pretonic reduction is neither widespread in classical Arabic nor explicit 
in the voweling of Arabic script, the transliteration of Arabic text does not reflect 
elision, for example, wa li alldh , not wa lil-ldh. Superscripted case endings (but 
not the indefinite accusative an) and verbal moods are only placed at the end of 
words if they seem archaic or if it affects the overall meaning of passage in ques- 
tion, for example yawma ’idh in , ri 'a but nasTran 

The following alphabet scheme will be used to render Aramaic consonants: a b 
gdhwzhtyklmns ‘ p/f sqrst. The five vowels are Tea du, and not 5. qiisdyd, 
nlkdkd and silent letters will not be marked. Since pretonic reduction is explicit in 
the voweling of Aramaic (especially Syriac) script, the transliteration of Aramaic 
text does reflect elision, for example, w-emar, not wa emar. 



1 Sources and Method 


Introduction 

In Yusuf Zaydan’s bestseller, ‘ AzdzTl , the main character quarrels with the demons 
of his conscience, stating, “Did God create man or vice versa? What do you mean? 
Each era mankind creates a god of his own predilection, and this god always comes 
to represent his unreachable hopes and dreams.” 1 2 In the fifth century CE, Hlba was 
an Egyptian monk whose insecurity about Christian dogma, conscious support 
for Nestorius (d. 451 CE) before his excommunication, and an affair with a Syr- 
ian woman lead him to self-conflict and ultimately tormented him with demonic 
visions. His conflicted character and the tumultuous days in which he lived leading 
up to the Church schism in many ways paved the way for the emergence of Islam 
and the teachings of the Qur’an. Zaydan, the director of the Manuscript Center at 
the Bibliotheca Alexandria who spent many years researching a 30-page Syriac 
manuscript excavated in Aleppo, was finally inspired to write a novel dramatiz- 
ing the sectarian conflict, dogmatism, and political instability found within the 
manuscripts which — more importantly — characterized the Near East in the “late 
antique period” (180-632 CE; see Table 4). 2 More specifically, by Near East is 
meant Arabia, Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, Abyssinia, Persia, and Anatolia (see 
Figure 1.1). 

The late antique Near East — which Islamic tradition came to know as the 
“ 'jahiliyyah ” or “pre-Islamic World” 3 — had become accustomed to strong 

1 Yusuf Zaydan, ‘AzdzTl, Cairo: Dar al-Shuruq, 2008, 348. 

2 For more on the history of the development of Church schism and doctrine see John P. Jenkins, 
Jesus Wars: How Four Patriarchs, Three Queens, and Two Emperors Decided What Christians 
Would Believe for the Next 1,500 years. New York: HarperOne, 2010. For more on the rise of 
Islam in the context of late antique Christian heresy see Daniel Sahas, John of Damascus on 
Islam: the Heresy of the Ishmaelites, Leiden: Brill, 1972; James Howard- Johnston, Witnesses to 
a World Crisis: Historians and Histories of the Middle East in the Seventh Century, Oxford; New 
York: Oxford University Press, 2010. 

3 For purposes of this study, the world of the pre-Islamic jahiliyyah is synonymous with the late 
antique Near East. It represents the time period and sectarian milieu from which Muhammad 
sought to make an immediate break and from which he wished to distinguish himself. Aside from 
the Qur’an, late antique Syriac literature and later Islamic histories and Sir ah literature make 
it clear that surrounding Near Eastern communities and customs were intertwined with that of 
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Figure 1.1 The Late Antique Near East 
Source: Labeled by Emran El-Badawi (open source) 


pre-Islamic Arabia. For example, Isaac of Antioch (d. ca. 452), Homiliae S. Isaaci Syri Antio- 
cheni, Ed. Paul Bedjan, Paris: Otto Harrassowitz, 1903, 180-213, cites the worship of pagan gods 
in Syria and Mesopotamia which are cited in Hisham b. al-Kalbl, Kitabal-asnam , Ed. Ahmad 
ZakI, Cairo: Dar al-Kutub al-Misriyyah, 1924. That Ibn al-Kalbl ascribes the origin of these pagan 
cults — the hallmark of the jahiliyyah — to Syria is evidence enough to compel us to widen our 
scope of this context beyond the pagan worship of Arabia popularized by Islamic tradition. For 
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sectarianism and great violence, because imperial powers had merged the func- 
tions of religious piety with political life. 4 Imperial power was exercised by the 
two global polities of the day, the Sasanian and the Byzantine empires. As a result 
of imperial sponsorship Zoroastrian and Christian practices and religious texts 
became especially widespread throughout the region. This also polarized the Near 
East into an eastern and western sphere, fueled warfare and gave rise to orthodox 
(state sponsored) vs. heretical (un-sponsored) forms of religious piety. 5 Soon the 
late antique Near East was transformed into a heated sectarian arena with Zoro- 
astrian, Monophysite (especially West Syrian/Jacobite), East Syrian (Nestorian), 
Melkite, Sabian-Mandaean, Manichean, Mazdian, Jewish, Jewish-Christian, and 
pagan groups, all competing for the souls of the faithful. 

In the central lands of the Near East, beyond the immediate reach of Byzantium 
and Ctesiphon and where the Syrian steppe meets the vast and barren Arabian 
desert, direct imperial control was absent and different peoples lived within highly 
decentralized or tribal political structures. This fostered a diverse cultural and reli- 
gious environment relatively free from imperial and orthodox persecution. There- 
fore, this region provided a safe haven for the development of prominent urban 
syncretistic pagan cults such as those in Harran, Ta’if, and Mecca; the flourishing 
of large Jewish communities including those in Khaybar, Yathrib, and San‘a’; and 
it supported reticent Christian cities including Edessa, al-Hlra, and Najran. In this 
region, traditions of popular Christian lore and piety flourished in the Aramaic 
dialects of Syria-Mesopotamia — Syriac — and that of Palestine, Transjordan, and 
the Sinai — Christian Palestinian Aramaic. Long standing trade, tribal resettlement 
and missionary activity expanded Arabia’s heterogeneous cultural and religious 
activity to include such Aramaic traditions as scripture and liturgy, including 
hymns, homilies, dialogues, and other such religious treatises. 6 

Desert hermits encamped in the wilderness, as well as itinerant businessmen 
like Muhammad (ca. 570-632 CE) from the aristocratic Quraysh tribe of Mecca, 


a broader discussion of earliest Islam as a civilization belonging to late antiquity see Chase Rob- 
inson, “Reconstructing early Islam: Truth and consequences,” in Herbert Berg (ed.), Method and 
Theory in the Study of Islamic Origins, E. J. Brill: Leiden, 2003, pp. 101-8. 

4 This religious governance was demonstrated when Ardeshlr I (d. 242) made Zoroastrianism the 
official religion of the Sasanian Empire. Constantine I (d. 337) followed suit in 3 13 CE gradually 
transforming the Roman Empire into a Christian entity. In Mesopotamia, the Syriac speaking 
kingdoms of Osrhoene (132 BCE-244 CE) and Adiabene (15-116 CE) also became Christian. 
For more on this For more see Harold A. Drake, Violence in Late Antiquity: Perceptions and 
Practices, Aldershot; Burlington, VT: Ashgate, 2006, 69-83, 103-12, 167-77, 235-52, 253-63, 
321-2. Cf. further Thomas Sizgorich, Violence and Belief in Late Antiquity: Militant Devotion in 
Christianity and Islam, Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2009. 

5 See the definition of both camps in Walter Bauer, Orthodoxy and Heresy, Philadelphia: Fortress, 
1971, xxi-xxiii, which is useful for the late antique Christian context. 

6 John Trimingham, Christianity among the Arabs in Pre-Islamic Times, Beirut: Longman, 1979, 
137, 163, 296; Sidney Griffith, The Church in the Shadow of the Mosque: Christians and Muslims 
in the World of Islam, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2008, 9, 50; Irfan Shahid, Byzantium 
and the Arabs in the Fourth Century, Washington, DC: Dumbarton Oaks Research Library and 
Collection, 1984,435-47. 
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were in constant dialogue with such popular Aramaic Christian impulses passing 
through the trade routes of Hijaz and along the west coast of Arabia. The scrip- 
ture revealed to him was the Qur’an, which like scriptures before it legitimated 
itself through, built itself upon, and responded to heterogeneous religious tradi- 
tions, contending ideas of a diverse sectarian audience, and heterodox forms of 
piety. The verses of the Qur’an portray an environment of heated sectarian conflict 
and prosletyzation (cf. in relation Bukhari 6:60:89). This is evident in the text’s 
discursive references to: believers (mu ’miniin) vis d vis Muslims (, muslimun ; cf. 
Q 49:14); assemblies who have splintered and disputed (tqfarraqu wa ikhtalaju ; 
3:105); Jewish groups (al-ladhin hddu; al-yahud; band isrd’il)\ Christians (nas 
ara); People of the Gospels (ahl al-injil ; Q 5:47); People of the Scripture (ah/ al- 
kitdby, Gentiles (ummiyun); Sabians (sdbiun; Q 5:69; 22:17); Magians (majds; 
Zoroastrians?; Q 22: 17); puritans (hunqfa ’; pagans?; cf. Q 22:3 1) vis a vis associa- 
tors (mushrikun; polytheists?); hypocrites (munqfiqun), and rebels (kuffdr). 

We learn that the rebels live in “complacence and factionalism” ( ‘izzah wa 
shiqdq; Q 38:2). Furthermore, we learn that among them are “those who say that 
God is Christ the son of Mary” (Q 5:17, 72) or “the Third of Three” (Q 5:73). 
Splinter groups existed even among the believers as reference is made to: sects 
( firaq , sg . firqah/farlq; especially Q 2:75; 146; 100-101; 3:23, 78, 100; 5:70; 
19:73; 23:109; 34:20); groups (tawa’if sg. td’ifah\ e.g. Q 33:13; 49:9; cf. Q 
61:14); units (fi’at, sg.fi’ah; Q 3:13, 69-72; 4:81; 7:87) and parties (ahzdb, sg. 
hizb; Q 5:56; 58:18-22). To these may be added the brethren in religion (ikhwdn 
fi al-din ; Q 9: 1 1) and subjects (mawdli; Q 33:5). Similarly Q 5:48 teaches that dif- 
ferent religious groups possessed different laws and customs (shir ‘ah wa minhdj). 
The enmity ( ‘addwah) of the Jews and the friendliness (mawaddah) of Christians 
found in Q 5:82 is also worthy of note in this regard. Moreover, Q 60:7-8 cautions 
the believers that “God may cause friendliness (mawaddah) between [them] and 
those whom [they] antagonize,” and that they should deal honestly and equitably 
with “those who have not fought [them] in religion nor expelled [them] from their 
homes.” The point is that the Qur’an makes ample refernce to the sectarian land- 
scape from which it emerged. 

The prophet Muhammad sought to bring an end to the sectarianism of his world 
by calling the People of the Scripture to join him in coming to a “common word” 
(Q 3:64) and commanding his early community to “hold on to the cord of God 
and [not to] splinter” (Q 3:103). That Muhammad and his community actively 
participated in heated, sectarian disputations with Jewish and Christian interlocu- 
tors is also made explicit in Q 2:109-136; 3:60-91. But not everyone was con- 
vinced; and some rebelled. Concerning his revelations, some rebels claimed that 
“other folks” (qawm dkharun) helped Muhammad conjure up perversion (Q 25:4); 
others claimed that they were merely “tales of the ancients” (Q 25:5). The slander- 
ous attacks by his many interlocutors caused Muhammad great emotional grief 
(Q 15:97) and suicidal thoughts (Q 18:6; 26:3). 

Given the sectarian nature of the audience which the Qur’an sought to win 
over — especially Jews and Christians — the text takes up the “dogmatic re-articu- 
lation” (see definition later) of earlier scriptures belonging to competing religious 
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groups written in neighboring dialects and languages. 7 The most potent scriptures 
in the “Qur’an’s milieu” 8 — that is, the religious, cultural, political, and geographi- 
cal within which the text was first articulated and soon codified — and with which 
it had to contend were: Hebrew Scripture and Rabbinic commentary ( al-tawrdh ; 
Q 5:44 — perhaps due to Muhammad’s exchange with Jewish interlocutors), and 
the Gospel traditions (al-injil; Q 5:47 — including other New Testament books). 
The latter, which left an indelible mark on the Qur’an’s worldview, doctrine, and 
language via different Aramaic intermediaries, is dubbed here the “Aramaic Gos- 
pel Traditions.” Specifically, these are the extant Gospel recensions preserved in 
the Syriac and Christian Palestinian Aramaic dialects. 9 However, we first begin 
our inquiry by defining “dogmatic re-articulation.” 

Dogmatic Re-Articulation 

This study will demonstrate how the Qur’an, via the agency of the late antique 
lingua franca of the Near East — Aramaic — selectively challenged or re-appropri- 
ated, and therefore took up the “dogmatic re-articulation” of language and imagery 
coming from the Aramaic Gospel Traditions, in order to fit the idiom and reli- 
gious temperament of a heterogeneous, sectarian Arabian audience. 10 The word 
“dogmatic” is an adjective coming from the noun “dogma” which is derived from 
the Greek word dokein, meaning “to think.” Thus, the word “dogmatic” in this case 
conveys the meaning “thought, opinion or tenet.” It does not , in this case, connote 
formulations resulting from institutional enforcement or consensus, like in the 
case of the Catholic Church. In sum, our use of the term “dogmatic” describes 
belief, not institution. The content of this belief is driven by a preoccupation with a 
type of monotheism whose nature is anti-Trinitarian, post-Rabbinic and apocalyp- 
tic. In other words, “strict monotheism” — as it is dubbed herein — fundamentally 
rejects orthodox forms of Christian belief in God as well the monopoly of Jewish 
clerics on matters of orthopraxy, and it demands urgent and austere obedience to 
the One true God before the coming end of the world. 

7 Tayyib al-TTzInl, Muqaddimat awwaliyyah fi al-islam al-muhammadl al-bakir nash ’ atari wa 
ta’slsan , Damascus: Dar Dimashq li al-Tiba‘ah wa al-Sahafah wa al-Nashr, 1994, 329 suggests 
this dogmatism on the part of the Qur’an stresses strict monotheism and may be a reflection of the 
desolate living conditions and somewhat sober socio-psychology which gave rise to this religious 
atmosphere. Marshall Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, vol. 1, Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1977, 1:117, 130 attributes this to what he calls the “mercantile impulse” which stresses 
justice and populism. 

8 The word “milieu” is general enough to afford a gradual, complex, heterogeneous development 
of the Qur’an, which contrasts the word “origin” which is too specific and implies that the Qur’an 
sprang forth from a particular source. 

9 It is just as important to keep in mind that the Aramaic Gospel Traditions are themselves part 
of the general Biblical, Rabbinic, Apocryphal, and Pseudepigraphal background with which the 
Qur’an was in dialogue and with which it had to contend. 

10 For purposes of this study, the terms “Arabian” or “Arabic speaking” people is used instead of the 
word “Arab” which implies a modem, nationalist grouping ill-suited for the tribal and sectarian 
social structures with which peoples in the late antique period identified. 
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To contextualize dogmatic re-articulation in this study consider that amid the 
divisive theological controversies surrounding the nature of God and creation — 
exemplified in the discussion on monotheism found in Genzd Rbd R1 : 1:34—39;' 1 
Aphrahat’s (d. 345 CE) strong exchange with his Jewish interlocutors, Ephrem’s 
(d. 373 CE) Refutiation ofMani, Marcion and Bardaisan, 12 to Q 1 12’s response to 
the Nicene Creed of 325 CE 13 — Muhammad’s espousal of strict monotheism set 
the agenda for the dogmatic re-articulation of qur’anic passages from the Aramaic 
Gospels. In addition, the Qur’an not only promotes this hermeneutical agenda — 
centered around a vision of strict monotheism — when debating the nature of God 
and creation (Chapters 5-6), but also when re-telling the stories of the prophets 
and their followers, as well as relaying stories and lessons from the past (Chapters 
3-4). That the re-telling of stories and lessons — down to the smallest detail — is 
thoroughly dogmatic is made explicit in the verses of the Qur’an itself, which 
state, 

Those who rebel ( al-ladhin kafaru) state, ‘‘if only the qur’an were revealed 
[lit. descended] upon him [Muhammad] as a single volume (Jumlatan wdh 
idah). Thus do we secure your heart; for We [God] have recited it gradually 
{wa rattalnah tartilan). And they do not bring you a parable ( mathal ) except 
that We have brought you the truth ( al-haqq ) and a better interpretation 
(i ahsan“ tafsTran. 

(Q 25:33) 

In relation to Q 25:33 other verses state, “these are the signs (dydt) of God/Scrip- 
ture’’ which God recites/reveals upon you “in truth” ( bi al-haqq', Q 2:252; 3:108; 
13:1). Elsewhere it states, 

This is some of the hidden news (anbd ’ al-ghayb), about which neither you 
nor your folk knew [and] with which We inspire you. 

(Q 11:49) 

The Qur’an also claims to possess “the best stories” ( ahsan al-qasas', Q 12:3) 
and “the best speech” {ahsan al-hadlth ; Q 39:23). It is evident that these stories 
iqasas) and lessons — including parables {amthdl, sg. mathal), signs {dydt), and 


1 1 Anonymous, Genzd Rbd, Ed. Husam H. al-‘ AydanI, Baghdad: Mawsu‘at al-‘Uyun al-Ma‘rifiyyah, 
2011. Its books are divided between the Right (19 total) and Left (7 total). 

12 Ephrem the Syrian, St. Ephraim ’s Prose Refutations of Mani, Marcion, and Bardaisan, 2 vols, 
Ed. C. W. Mitchell, London; Oxford: William Norgate, 1912. 

13 This point has been discussed by a number of studies including Angelika Neuwirth, Studien zur 
Komposition der mekkanischen Suren: die literarische Form des Koran - ein Zeugnis seiner His- 
torizitat?, Berlin: De Gruyter, 2007, 26; Manfred Kropp, “Tripartite, but anti-Trinitarian formulas 
in the Qur’anic corpus, possibly pre-Qur’anic” in G. S. Reynolds (ed.), New Perspectives on the 
Qur ’an: The Qur ’an in Its Historical Context 2, London; New Y ork: Routledge, 2011,251, 260; 
Nasr H. Abu Zayd, “Theological Interpretation,” Lecture delivered to the Bibliotheca Alexandria, 
Alexandria, Egypt, December, 2008, concerning an earlier discussion with Angelika Neuwirth. 
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hidden news (anba al-ghayb ) — represent from the viewpoint of the Qur’an “the 
truth” ( al-haqq ) and the “best” ( ahsan ) “speech” ( hadith ). Q 29:46 further instructs 
that only “that which is best” ( al-ahsan ) may be used to dispute with the People 
of the Scripture. Therefore, the Qur’an’s stories and lessons are unequivocal dog- 
matic instruments for use against especially Jews and Christians. These lessons 
and stories, however, were not articulated as a single (written?) volume (Jum- 
latan wdhidah) 14 but rather recited in segments ( tartil ) over an extended period 
of time — perhaps according to the exigencies of Muhammad’s interlocutors and 
the circumstances of his community. If we accept the general framework of the 
STrah narrative, the 23 -year period in which these verses were articulated may 
have paralleled the military victories of Muhammad and his early band of follow- 
ers, the emergence of a Muslim polity and — most importantly — allowed for their 
dogmatism to become entrenched among the Qur’an’s heterogeneous, sectarian 
Arabian audience. 

Concerning the details of the proposed “re-articulation,” in the sphere of God 
and creation, the result was to remove Christological constructs from the Gos- 
pels and related imagery in which the person of Jesus or individuals in relation 
to him were granted divine or saintly status, and often replace them with con- 
structs centered upon God alone, which serve as a theological corrective measure. 
In the sphere of stories and lessons the result was to embark on an “intertextual 
dialogue” 15 with the teachings of the Gospels — along with earlier passages from 
Hebrew Scripture and later ones from New Testament letters — which took the 
form of fillfilling prophecies concerning God’s chosen people, tightening policies 
on communal charity and religious works, adopting teachings against the clergy 
and Satan, as well as teachings that elaborate upon apocalyptic imagery and simi- 
lar language found in the Gospels. In this respect the Qur’an shares the herme- 
neutical and literary approach of Syriac Christian homiletic works with which it 
must be considered in parallel. 16 

This study analyses the literary process, i.e. dogmatic re-articulation, behind the 
‘qur’anic homily’ on verses emanating from the Aramaic Gospels. It demonstrates 
dogmatic re-articulation by analyzing correspondences between the discourse of 
salient qur’anic passages and those in dialogue with them from the Gospels accord- 
ing to Matthew, Mark, Luke and John. Of the four canonical Gospels I will argue 
that due to its popularity in the late antique world 17 and its emphasis on a prophetic 
and apocalyptic worldview, the Gospel of Matthew became somewhat more dif- 

14 John Wansbrough, Qur’anic Studies, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1977, reprinted, Amherst, 
NY: Prometheus Books, 2004, 36 argues that the notion of a single volume harkens back to 
“Mosaic revelation.” 

15 For more on intertextual dialogue with respect to the Qur’an see Neuwirth, Studien zur Komposi- 
tion der mekkanischen Suren, 51-54. 

16 Gabriel Reynolds, The Qur’an and its Biblical Subtext, New York; London: Routledge, 2012, 
232-57. Cf. also Rosalind W. Gwynne, Logic, Rhetoric and Legal Reasoning in the Qur’an: 
God’s Arguments, New York, Routledge Press, 2009. 

17 Bart Ehrman, The New Testament: Other Early Writings, New York and Oxford: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1998, 9. 
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fused in the Qur’an’s milieu via the participation of Arabic speaking Christians in 
the sphere of Arabian oral tradition. 

Arabic speaking Christians lived in a state of diglossia, wherein they used Ara- 
bic for common everyday purposes and Aramaic (probably Syriac) for liturgical 
and religious purposes. 18 It is they who were the cultural agents, this study argues, 
absorbing various elements of the Aramaic Gospel Traditions into the oral tra- 
dition of pre -Islamic Arabia, elements that eventually entered into the Qur’an’s 
milieu. This, however, does not discount the possibility of orthographical rela- 
tionships between the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospels, which came about after 
committing the Qur’an to text and editing it in the era following the prophet Muh 
ammad’s death — ca. 632-714 CE. 19 

Furthermore, this study will systematically analyze the Arabic language of 
qur’anic passages, verses, phrases, idioms, words, and rhetorical schemes, as com- 
pared to the Aramaic text of the Gospels in an effort to demonstrate that the proc- 
ess of cultural absorption took place over an extended period of time — decades 
or centuries — and not overnight. This study will also argue against a Jewish or 
Christian urtext to the Qur’an and problematic notions of ‘influences’ or ‘borrow- 
ings’ as were prevalent in earlier studies on the Qur’an. For instance, the Qur’an’s 
phrasing of the verses lah" maqdlid al-samdwat wa al-ard, “to Him are the keys 
of the heavens and the earth’’ (Q 39:63), or hull 1 ' nafs dhd’iqat al-mawt, “every 
soul shall taste death’’ (Q 3:185), originate in the context of the Aramaic Gospel 
Traditions, but find no exact verbal equivalent in those traditions as we shall see in 
following chapters. Furthermore, the rhetorical style of Jesus’s speech in the Gos- 
pels, namely of responding to questions he himself posits by stating, “truly I say 
to you” (anun emar lak\iin]; Matthew 5:18; Mark 11:23; Luke 4: 14; John 3:3; and 
so on), is modified in the Qur’an that it may respond to its own questions with the 
command, “say, indeed” ( qul innamd; Q 10:20; 13:36; 21:45; and so on). Further- 
more, verses which discuss matters of faith and orthopraxy preserving the formula 
“if it is said to them . . . they say . . .” (idhd qTl lahum . . . qalti..; Q 2:170; 5:104; 
6:30; 25:60; 31:21; 36:47; cf. Q 45:32) are styled as dialogues, not unlike those 
in Genzd Rbd R3:l or The Book of the Laws of Countries for example. 20 How- 
ever, unlike the dialogue between the speaker and the “Magnificent Living One,” 
or between Bardaisan (d. 222) and his student Awlda, the qur’anic verses typi- 
cally illustrate a dialogue between an omniscient third person (God?) and an un- 
named interlocutor(s), both of whose names have been deliberately stricken from 
the record. The point is that these qur’anic verses demonstrate a long process of 
cultural exchange, theological debate, and morphological adjustment — not mere 
borrowing. There was therefore no process of “cut and paste.” Having absorbed 

18 Trimingham, Christianity among the Arabs , 19; Griffith, The Church in the Shadow of the 
Mosque , 8-9, 12; Ernst A. Knauf, “Arabo-Aramaic And ‘Arabiyya: From Ancient Arabic To 
Early Standard Arabic, 200 CE-600 CE” in Angelika Neuwirth et al. (eds) The Qur ’an in Con- 
text, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 2009, 199. 

19 Cf. Fred Donner, “Qur’anic furqanf JSS 52:2, 2007, 279. 

20 Bardaisan, The Book of the Laws of Countries, Ed. H. J. W. Drijvers, Piscataway, NJ: Gogrias 
Press, 2007. 
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and localized aspects of the Aramaic Gospel Traditions, the Qur’an transformed 
pre-Islamic Arabian oral tradition into a dogmatic, pious religious repository. 

The Qur’an’s complex manipulation of the Aramaic Gospel Traditions is, 
furthermore, neither accidental nor haphazard. It is rather, quite deliberate and 
sophisticated. It wood behoove readers to realize a basic fact concerning dogmatic 
re-articulation as we have laid it out herein, namely that the Qur’an excercises 
complete control over its challenging or re-appropriation of passages from the 
Aramaic Gospels — not vice versa. This is evident both implicitly and explicitly 
within the text. Concerning the former, the Qur’an is intimately familiar with the 
passages it dogmatically re-articulates, as this study will prove. Concerning the 
latter, consider that the text asserts itself as “a scripture whose signs are explained 
as Arabic recitations (kitdb fussilat dydtuh qur’an a " ‘arabiyy") for a people who 
know” (Q 41:3; cf. also Q 6:97-98, 126; 7:52; 10:37; 11:1; 12:111; 41:44). That 
is to say, the text consciously and calculatingly elucidates its verses in the Arabic 
language because, ostensibly, the (Biblical?) scripture that came before it was 
not clearly articulatable to this knowledgable audience, nor Arabic in any case. 21 
In this vein, consider further that the text claims to fulfill earlier prophecy by 
explicitly quoting Biblical scripture, Rabbinic commentary and Christian homi- 
letic. Such is the case when God states, “We have commanded” ( katabnd ‘ald\ 
Q 4:66; 5:32; 57:27). 22 In addition to this, consider that the text divulges the limits 
of its audience’s knowledge (who are mainly steeped in the Bible), by evoking 
a technical phrase (for example, al-hdqqah, yawm al-dln, al-hutamah ) and then 
immediately asking, “and what do you know of?” (wa md adrdk; e.g. Q 69:1-3; 
82:16-17; 104:5). Finally, consider that the text skillfully translates or interprets 
Hebrew and Aramaic terminology and seamlessly integrates them into the overall 
literary, rhetorical, and theological coherence of the particular passage or Surah 
wherin they occur, which is the unmistakable intention behind zakariyyd in Q 19:2 
and sarrah in Q 51:29 for example. 

Dispensing with hasty and superficial readings of the text — which may incor- 
rectly yield ‘mistakes’ or ‘contraditions’ in the qur’anic re-telling of Biblical nar- 
ratives or post-Biblical controversies — is the first step in truly appreciating its 
linguistic, structural, and thematic integrity. That is to say, on the intra-qur’anic 
level — that is, between Surahs — the outright conflation of Mary the mother of 

21 See further Emran El-Badawi, “A humanistic reception of the Qur’an,” Scriptural Margins: On 
the Boundaries of Sacred Texts, ELN 50.2, 2012, 99-112; Angelika Neuwirth, Der Koran als 
Text der Spatantike: Ein europaischer Zugang, Berlin: Verlag der Weltreligionen, 2010, 565. 
Ibid., 561-64; 761-68 propose “koranisches Drama” and “rhetorischer Triumph” respectively, as 
a way of explaining — in my view — how the text consciously and competently re-create what are 
otherwise quaintly considered Biblical parallels. 

22 Carl Ernst, How to Read the Qur’an: A New Guide with Select Translations, Chapel Hill, NC: 
University of North Carolina Press, 2011, 199 sees the coherence of the Qur’an text in the “ring 
structure” of Cuypers as well as the chronology proposed by Noldeke and elaborated upon by 
Neuwirth. See also Mustansir Mir, Coherence in the Qur ’an: A Study of Islahi ’s Concept of Naz 
m in Tadabbur-i-Qur’an, Indianapolis: American Trust Publications, 1986, 2, 98-100. Contrast 
these positions with Wansbrough, Qur’anic Studies, 44. 
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Christ (Q 5:17) on the one hand with Mary the daughter of Amram (‘ imran ; 
Q 66:12) or sister of Aaron (Q 19:28) on the other, and the primacy of God’s 
will on the one hand (Q 2:284) versus that of mankind on the other (Q 18:29) 
should not immediately be viewed as contradictions, but rather a “creative ten- 
sion” imposed on the reader by the text 23 — at least not until systematically and 
methodologically proven otherwise. The point is that such a dexterous command 
of Biblical and post-Biblical literature as a whole, and such strong volition on the 
part of the Qur’an’s authorship, is central to our understanding of its dogmatic re- 
articulation of the Aramic Gospels Tradition. 

Our systematic and comparative study is useful for a few reasons. It will help 
clarify the meaning ofqur’anic verses in their earliest context. It will help illustrate 
how the late antique Arabian milieu in which the Qur’an was revealed served as an 
intimate point of contact between the oral culture of Arabians and the sacred lit- 
erature and theological expression of Aramaic speaking groups. Finally, this study 
will make its humble contribution to enhance our understanding of the murkiest 
period of Islamic civilization — its origins. 

Challenges Posed by the Qur’an Text 

Unearthing the beginnings of Islamic civilization is particularly challenging 
because beyond the pages of the Qur’an itself there is a lack of documentary evi- 
dence capable of clearly exhibiting the milieu in which it was revealed and the 
precise scriptural textswith which it was in dialogue. Furthermore, because the 
Qur’an emerged from the humble sectarian landscape in which it did, and not from 
a well established metropolis of the Near East where advanced religious and legal 
writing were prevalent — like Alexandria, Jerusalem or Babylon for example — the 
Qur’an’s milieu and the life of Muhammad are not entirely clear, and remain a 
matter of serious, persistent debate. For this reason a particularly thorough review 
of major Qur’anic Studies works and scholarly arguments is necessary here in 
order to contextualizeour literary and historical analysis of the Arabic text of the 
Qur’an in light of the Aramaic Gospels. 

The paucity of documentary evidence is made more difficult due to the paucity 
of the archaeological record as well, whichpreserves noevidence of widespread 
destruction nor large scale flight as one would expect from the time period of the 
early Islamic conquests (futuhdt, ca. 630-656 CE). 24 While there are some non- 
Muslim sources dated to the latter half of the first/seventh century from nearby 
lands that mention the advent of a new Arabian prophet and the conquests of 
hordes coming from Arabia, 25 there exists no narrative of the prophet Muhammad 
and the revelation of the Qur’an prior to the STrah literature — written over one 


23 See in relation Ernst, How to Read the Qur 'an, 94, 1 63, 204. 

24 Walter Kaegi, Byzantium and the Early Islamic Conquests , Cambridge; New York: Cambridge 
University Press, 1995, 106, 145, 156. 

25 See Robert Hoyland, Seeing Islam as Others Saw It: A Survey and Evaluation of Christian, Jew- 
ish and Zoroastrian Writings on Early Islam, Princeton: Darwin Press, 1997. 
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century after the fact. 26 Subsequent Islamic literary sources, far removed from the 
Qur’an’s milieu and Muhammad’s locale, embellish historical fact with pious lore 
and political forgery. This reality was well known by early Hadith compilers and 
was brought to light by orientalists and traditional scholars alike, both of whom 
insist that one must understand the Qur’an through the Qur’an and not through 
the accretions of later ascribed Hadith reports. 27 Abandoning the Hadith’s exe- 
getical qualities and focusing on understanding the Qur’an through itself was also 
amethodological consideration by reformist Muslim scholars 28 and proponents of 
the Qur’anist/Qur’an Only School ( ahl al-qur’dn ; qur’dniyyun) who accept the 
veracity of the Qur’an but reject that of the Hadith corpus. 29 

The lack of documentary evidence and problematic nature of the literary sources 
has had great implications for modern approaches to studying the Qur’an and its 
relation to earlier scripture. The nature of the Qur’an’s original dialect and its 
relation to the Arabic language (North Arabian) proved controversial from the 
start. Theodor Noldeke recognizes the frequent use of — among other things — 
Christian and Rabbinical Aramaic formulae in the Qur’an, 30 but ultimately agrees 
with the traditional theory that classical Arabic or fushd existed as a spoken lan- 
guage among Arab tribes even prior to the rise of Islam and that this, therefore, 
reflects the original expression of the Qur’an. 31 Karl Vollers compellingly refutes 
this claim by arguing that before the rise of Islam, Arab tribes spoke various dia- 
lects of Arabic koine and that fiushd only developed with later Islamic civiliza- 
tion. 32 Voller’s thesis is aided by Chaim Rabin’s assertion that dialects of Ancient 


26 Fred Donner, Narratives of Islamic Origin: The Beginnings of Islamic Historical Writing, Princ- 
eton: Darwin Press, 1998, 132. These conquests became the subject of the maghazT/futuhat genre 
of later Islamic literature. Cf. generally Ahmad b. Yahya b. Jabir al-Baladhurl, Futuh al-buldan, 
Cairo: Sharikat Tab‘ al-Kutub al-‘Arabiyyah, 1901; Muhammad b. ‘Umar al-Waqidl, Kitab al- 
maghazl, 3 vols, Ed. Marsden Jones, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1966; Futuh al-sham. Ed. 
William Nassau Lees, 3 vols, Osnabriick: Biblio Verlag, 1981. 

27 Joseph Schacht, The Legacy of Islam, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1974, 139. From within Islamic 
tradition Schancht also cites Sayyid Ahmad Khan (d. 1898). In this category also is Muhammad 
‘Abduh (d. 1905). See also Kate Zebiri, Mahmud Shaltut and Islamic Modernism, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford University Press, 1993, 134. 

28 Muhammad Abu Zayd, al-Hidayah wa-al-Hrfan fi tafsir al-qur’dn bi al-qur’dn, Cairo: Matba‘at 
Mustafa al-Babl al-Halabl, 1930. 

29 Rashad Khalifa, Quran, Hadith, and Islam, Fremont, CA: Universal Unity, 2001; Ahmad S Mans 
ur, al-Qur’an wa kafa: masdaran li al-tashrV al-islami, Beirut: Mu’asasat al-Intishar al-‘ArabI, 
2005; Nihru Tantawl, Qira’ah li al-islam min jadid, Cairo: Nihru Tantawl, 2005; Ibn Qimas, 
Sunnat al-awwalln: tahlll mawaqif al-nas min al-dln wa ta ‘llliha, Koln, Germany: Manshurat 
al-Jamal, 2006. 

30 Theodor Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, Gottingen, Verlag der Dieterichschen Buchhandlung, 
1860, 6-7, 13,25, 39, 270, 309. 

3 1 Theodor Noldeke, Neue Beitrage zur semitischen Sprachwissenschaft, Strassburg: APA-Philo 
Press, 1904, 2-23. 

32 Karl Vollers, Volkssprache und Schriftsprache im alten Arabien, Strassburg, K. J. Triibner, 1906, 
185-95. Cf. In relation Pierre Larcher, “Arabe Preislamique Arabe Coranique Arabe Classique: 
Un Continuum?” in Karl-Heinz Ohlig and Gerd Puin (eds), Die dunklen Anfange: neue Forschun- 
gen zur Entstehung und friihen Geschichte des Islam, Berlin: Schiler Verlag, 2005. 
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West Arabian, in which the Qur’an was originally expressed, exhibit phonologi- 
cal qualities found in Aramaic dialects farther north. 33 That such border dialects 
existed in the Qur’an’s milieu is likely given the reading of Q 13:36 in ‘Abd 
Allah b. Mas ‘lid’s (d. 31/652) codex, which claims the Qur’an contains “differ- 
ent dialects” ( lughdt mukhtalifah ) 34 and evident given epigraphic evidence from 
the third to fourth century CE (see Figure 1.6). 35 Epigraphic evidence adduced by 
some scholars also strongly suggests that the Qur’an’s language was not isolated 
from neighboring peninsular dialects as it preserves formulae from both Old N orth 
Arabian and Old South Arabian. 36 

The Arabic oral tradition to which the Qur’an belongs and challenges, that is the 
“pronouncements ofpoets [and] priests,” (qawl sha'ir . . . kahin; Q 68:41-42), is 
demonstrated clearly in powerful passages of rhymed prose (saj ‘), which was the 
primary attribute of Arabian prophetic speech. Some have disqualified most of the 
pre -Islamic poetry preserved as Islamicized or fabricated by later Islamic tradi- 
tion, and stress rather that the Qur’an is the only reliable example of pre-Islamic 
Arabian oral tradition. 37 Others have more recently argued that some of the pre- 
Islamic poetry preserved in Islamic tradition, like the verses of the poet Umayyah 
b. Abl al-Salt al-Thaqafi (d. ca. 1/623), can be reliably traced back to the jdhill 
context ascribed to the Qur’an. 38 While the concern for the problem of forgery in 
collections of pre-Islamic poetry remains prudent, careful empirical examination 
of Umayyah b. AbT al-Salt’s verses is a reminder that the entire corpus, like that of 
the Hadith, cannot be fully rejected. 

In addition to this, numerous scholars have situated the belief system inherent 
in the Qur’an’s milieu within a polytheistic Arabian context. Some hold to the 
traditional view that the jdhiliyyah was a purely idolatrous world within which 
marginal Jewish and Christian characters made their mark. 39 Others similarly 

33 Chaim Rabin, Ancient West-Arabian, London: Taylor’s Foreign Press, 1951, 107, 109, 123, 129, 
167. 

34 Arthur Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur ’an: The Old Codicies/Kitab al-mas 
ahif Leiden: Brill, 1937, 51. 

35 See J.F. Healey and G. R. Smith, “Jaussen-Savignac 17 - The earliest dated Arabic document 
(A.D. 267),” ATLAL 12 (1989): 77-84; Beatrice Gruendler, The Development of the Arabic 
Scripts: From the Nabataean Era to the First Islamic Century According to Dated Texts. Atlanta, 
GA: Scholars Press, 1993, 123-30. 

36 Robert Hoyland, “Epigraphy and the Linguistic Background to the Qur’an,” in G. S. Reynolds 
(ed.), The Qur’an in its Historical Context , London; New York: Routledge, 2008, 51-68; “The 
Earliest Written Evidence of the Arabic Language and Its Importance for the Study of the Quran,” 
in ibid, (ed.), New Perspectives on the Qur’an , New York: Routledge Press, 2011; Hani Haya- 
jneh, “The Earliest Written Evidence of the Arabic Language and Its Importance for the Study of 
the Quran,” in ibid, (ed.), New Perspectives on the Quran , New York: Routledge Press, 2011. 

37 laha Husayn, FT al-shi V al-jahill , Cario: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1925, 27-35. 

38 Nicolai Sinai, “Religious poetry from the Quranic milieu: Umayya b. Abl 1-Salt on the fate of the 
Thamud,” BSOAS, 2011, 397 — 4 1 6. For more on the applicability of pre-Islamic poetry see also 
Neuwirth, Der Koran als Text der Spatantike, 674-85. 

39 Julius Wellhausen, Muhammed in Medina: das ist Vakidi ’s Kitab alMaghazi, in verkurzter deut- 
scher Wiedergabe, Berlin: G. Reimer, 1882, 41, 310, 370-72; Reste arabischen heidentums, 
gesammelt und erlautert , Berlin: G. Reimer, 1897; Ignac Goldziher, Muhammedanische Studien. 
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claim that despite its stem monotheism, elements of pagan superstition are embed- 
ded within the worldview of the Qur’an. 40 Even Montgomery Watt accepts, for 
the most part, this traditional narrative in his discussion of pagan ideas latent in 
the Qur’an and STrah pertaining to waning “tribal humanism,” “fatalism” and the 
role of Abraham as the first hamf ( see discussion below). 41 To Watt, the Qur’an’s 
depiction of a Trinity comprised of God, Mary and Jesus (Q 5: 1 16), its claim that 
the Jews call Ezra “the son of God” (Q 9:30), and other such heterdox beliefs 
which he perceived as mistakes, provide evidence that Mecca had little knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and Christian scripture. 42 These views have become somewhat 
outdated especially due to their blind acceptance of narratives and interpretations 
from Islamic tradition. That being said, some recent scholarship accepts the over- 
all portrayal of pre-Islamic Arabia in the Islamic literary sources. 43 This portrayal 
does not seem fully justified given that the Qur’an’s deepest roots are planted 
within a Judeo-Christian discourse first and pagan discourse second. 

Some orientalists try to make sense of the Qur’an’s seemingly erratic use of 
Judeo-Christian literatue, claiming that Muhammad was afflicted with insanity 
and epileptic seizures conjuring his experiences of revelation. 44 Others claimed 
that Muhammad was a rational and faithful adherent to the ancient scriptures until 
his lust for power caused him to fabricate his own. 45 Yet others aim to prove 
that the Qur’an is not the word of God — apparently a merit worthy of the Bible 
alone — and that Muhammad was a mere opportunist. 46 These polemical ideas are 
no longer mainstream and do not reflect the relative urban sophistication of the 
Qur’an’s milieu in which pagan religious ‘superstitions’ interacted intricately with 
corresponding Judeo-Christian doctrine. 

Other scholars, whose valuable insights may be underlain with some polemical 
assumptions as well, bring attention to the socio-economic forces of seventh- 
entury Arabia which produced Islam and which are demonstrated in the Qur’an, 
claiming that there was an economic boom in Mecca which functioned as the 
principal impetus for Islam’s birth and expansion. 47 Although an economic rise 
may have played some role in the spread of Islam, the concern with this theory 
is that it does not account for the religious dimension which is basic to qur’anic 


Halle a. S.: M. Niemeyer, 1 888—90, Eng. trans. S. M. Stem, C. R. Barber and Hamid Dabashi, 
Muslim Studies. New Brunswick, NJ: Aldine Transaction, 2006, 31-32, 44, 237. 

40 Samuel Zwemer, The Influence of Animism on Islam: An Account of Popular Superstitions , New 
York: Macmillan Company, 1920. 

41 W. Montgomery Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953, 23-29. 

42 Ibid. 

43 Michael Lecker, “Pre-Islamic Arabia” in Chase Robinson (ed.), The New Cambridge History of 
Islam, vol. 1, Cambridge: Cambridge University press, 2010, pp. 153-170. 

44 Aloys Sprenger, Das Leben und die Lehre des Mohammad, 3 vols, Berlin: Nicolaische Verlags- 
buchhandlung, 1869, 3:21 1, 522. 

45 William Muir, The Life of Mahomet. London: Smith, Elder& Co., 1861, 63. 

46 William Goldsack, The Origins of the Qur’an: An Inquiry into the Sources of Islam, London, 
Madras and Columbo: The Christian Literature Society, 1907, 6. 

47 Henry Lammens, L’Arabie occidentale avant I’hegire, Beirut: Imprimerie Catholique, 1928, 
249. 
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teachings. On the other hand, others draw a connection between the religion and 
economics of Arabia, holding that the belief system in the Qur’an represents 
a break with Hanifism and paganism. This break occurred as a result of inter- 
national trade practices, tribal resettlement, and other socio-cultural changes in 
Arabia. 48 

The traditional view of the Sirah concerning the time period and geographic 
location of the Qur’an text we possess today, and the widespread acceptance of 
problematic data concerning early Islamic history in the Islamic literary sources, 
was decisively challenged by John Wansbrough and the “skeptical school” that 
developed in concert with his ideas. Wansbrough’s Qur ’anic Studies investigates 
the Qur’an in the context of earlier topoi and through the lens of the Rabbinic 
principles of exegesis. 49 His new methodology relegates traditional Islamic mod- 
els of Meccan vs. Medinan Surahs, narratives used as “occasions of revelation” 
( asbdb al-nuzul), and the concept of abrogation as the product of later Islamic 
exegesis. 50 One result of Wansbrough’s research is that the Qur’an, as a “closed 
canon,” was subsequently placed in a later Mesopotamian context with ambi- 
ent Jewish and Christian literary traditions in various topoi, polemic, or homi- 
letic forms. Whereas Wansbrough’s study was a purely literary endeavor, other 
authors whom he inspired applied the skeptical methodology to a historical anal- 
ysis of the Qur’an and Islam’s origins. In Hagarism: The Making of the Islamic 
World Patricia Crone and Michael Cook justifiably cast doubt on the traditional 
narrative of early Islam and claim that the early Muslims inspired by Jewish 
or Samaritan teachings and that the Qur’an was the product of eight-century 
Mesopotamia. 51 Other studies argue, using scanty documentary and archaeologi- 
cal evidence, that the Byzantines were already in a state of military withdrawal 
from the Near East when the Islamic conquests began, claiming that the epoch of 
Muhammad and the rightly guided caliphs is a myth and that a basic understand- 
ing of Judeo-Christian or Abrahamic monotheism took hold in the Umayyad 
period (661-750 CE) and that the Qur’an text became codified in the Abbasid 
period (750-1258) due to nationalist and legal exigencies of the growing 
Islamic community. 52 Other skeptics situate the locus ofqur’anic teachings after 


48 Mohammed Bamyeh, The Social Origins of Islam: Mind, Economy, Discourse , Minneapolis: 
University of Minnesota Press, 1999, 273-93. 

49 Wansbrough, Qur ’anic Studies , op. cit. 

50 Ibid., 38-52. In relation See Gabriel Reynolds, “Le probleme de la chronologie du Coran,” 
Arabica 58, 2011, 477-502. 

5 1 Patricia Crone and Michael Cook, Hagarism: The Making of the Islamic World, Cambridge; New 
York: Cambridge University Press, 1977, 29-30. 

52 Yehuda Nevo and Judith Koren, Crossroads to Islam: The Origins of the Arab Religion and the 
Arab State , Amherst, NY: Prometheus Books, 2003, 87-168, 255-81. More recently Tom Hol- 
land, In the Shadow of the Sword: The Birth of Islam and the Rise of the Global Empire, London: 
Doubleday, 2012 advances the skeptical hypothesis for the masses and in a manner reminiscent of 
Edward Gibbon, The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, New York: Modem Library, 2003, 
131-208; George Anastaplo, But Not Philosophy: Seven Introductions to Non-Western Thought, 
Lanham, MD: Lexington Books, 2002, 175-224. Were their claims not problematic enough, Hol- 
land, Gibbon and Anastaplo also did not know Arabic. 
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Muhammad and its textual development in the Umayyad Period. 53 While the 
skeptical school unabashedly brings to light the significant problems with 
the traditional narrative of Muhammad’s life, the mysteriousness with which 
the Qur’an arose, and the assumption that ‘Abd al-Malik b. Marwan (d. 86/705) 
and al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf (d. 95/714) played a significant role in standardizing the 
Qur’an text we possess today, their approach suffers from certain theoretical and 
methodological problems. 

The opening chapter of Fred Donner’s Narratives of Islamic Origin: The Begin- 
nings of Islamic Historical Writing refutes the theoretical and methodological 
flaws of the skeptical school and instead dates the composition of the Qur’an, as 
a closed canon, to an Arabian context of early believers preceding the schismatic 
aftermath of the first civil war in 656 CE, which gave rise to Jama‘T-SunnT (that is, 
majority), ShIT (that is, opposition) and KharijI (that is, cessationary) proponents, 
and to which all later Islamic literary sources exhibit signs of substantial political 
and sectarian tampering. 54 Along with Donner’s perspective which has become 
mainstream, new evidence and further studies have caused some members of 
the skeptical school to make sizeable concessions concerning the integrity of the 
Qur’an text as we posses it today and the sizeable role played by the historical 
Muhammad in Islam’s development. 55 Evidence supporting an early date for the 
crystallization of the Qur’an — including carbon dating — is found ina study of a 
non-‘Uthmanicpalimsests from San‘a’ which dates to first halfofthe seventh cen- 
tury. 56 In addition, some scholars have argued based on qur’anic pronouncements, 
like “these are the verses of the clear book ( al-kitdb al-mubln); we have descended 
an Arabic qur’dn that you may understand [it]” (Q 12:1-2), that the Qur’an was 


53 Alfred-Louis de Premare, Aux origines du Coran: questions d’hier, approches d’aujourd’hui, 
Paris: Teraedre; Tunis: Ceres Editions; Casablanca: Editions Le Fennec, 2005, 97-9, 135-6. 

54 Fred Donner, Narratives , 49, 60-61. The sectarian problem was first enflamed by the first civil 
war or fltnah (656-661). To appreciate the siesmic effect that this had on the religious and politi- 
cal makeup of Islamic civilization cf. Nasr b. Muzahim, Waq ‘at siffin, Second Edition, Ed. ‘Abd 
al-Salam M.Harun, Cairo: al-Mu’assasah al-‘Arabiyyah al-Hadlthah, 1382/1962. 

55 Patricia Crone, “What do we actually know about Muhammad?,” Open Democracy , http://www. 
opendemocracy.net/faith-europe_islam/mohammed_3866.jsp. 

56 Behnam Sadeghi and Uwe Bergmann, “The Codex of a Companion of the Prophet and the Qur’an 
of the Prophet” A 57, 2010, 370-71 conjectures 632-700 CE. Sadeghi’s dating and textual analy- 
sis is fully fleshed out in Behnam Sadeghi and Mohsen Goudarzi, “San‘a’ 1 and the Origins of 
the Qur’an,” DI 87.1-2, 2012, 1-129. Also cf. generally Deroche, F. La transmission ecrite du 
Coran dans les debuts de I’islam, Leiden: Brill, 2009; Keith Small, Textual Criticism and Qur’an 
Manuscripts, Landham, MD: Lexington Books, 2011. For more on issues of orality versus textu- 
ality, as well as the codification and canonization of the Qur’an cf. Regis Blachere, Introduction 
au Coran, Paris, Besson & Chantemerle, 1959, 18-102; Fred Donner, “The historical context” in 
Jane McAuliffe (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to the Qur’dn, Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 2006, 30-35; Claude Gilliot, “Creation of a fixed text,” in ibid, (ed.), The Cambridge 
Companion to the Qur’dn, 2006, 41-57; Harald Motzki, “Alternative accounts of the Qur’an’s 
formation” inibid. (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to the Qur’dn, 59-75; Angelika Neuwirth, 
“Structural, linguistic and literary features” in ibid, (ed.), The Cambridge Companion to the 
Qur’dn, 97-1 13. 
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codified as a scripture during Muhammad’s lifetime. 57 It remains virtually impos- 
sible to verify Tilman’s dating of the Qur’an’s codification to Muhammad’s life- 
time. Nonetheless, there is little doubt that the idea of al-kitdb and the process of 
codification occurred early, and most likely in an Arabian context. 

The general discussion surrounding al-kitdb, which may be translated literally 
as “the book, letter’’ or in this context “scripture’’ 58 (for example, Q 29:45) interests 
many Qur’an specialists. Regis Blachere 59 and Kenneth Cragg 60 generally claim 
that the Qur’an’s notion of itself as al-kitdb, emerged as an Arabic response to the 
dominance of Hebrew and Christian scripture. Arthur Jeffrey defines the Qur’an 
as Scripture, that is as part of the chain of late antique Near Eastern revealed texts, 
which beyond Biblical sources include the heterodox religious texts of Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia, and Egypt. 61 Following Richard Bell, some have interpreted the 
Qur’an’s reference to itself as al-kitdb as marking a shift in the understanding and 
preservation of oral revelations into a written, canonized scripture. 62 To William 
Graham al-kitdb came to designate a fixed scripture, where qur’dn — although 
influenced by the semantic use of Syriac qerydnd (lectionary) — had beforehand 
not differentiated scripture specifically from other utterances of Muhammad. 63 In 
addition to the points made by Blachere and Welch, Nasr H. Abu Zayd deduces in 
his in-depth study on Mafhum al-nass: dirasahfi ‘ ulum al-qur’dn that the Qur’an 
refers to itself as al-kitdb to liken itself to and thus challenge the ahl al-kitdb 
(Q 3:64) or “People of the Scripture” — that is, Jews and Christians — and con- 
versely distance itself from the ummiyyun, the un-scriptured peoples, pagans or 
gentiles (Q 3:20; 62:2; see later discussion). 64 For others the text’s internal con- 
tradictions, its distinction of itself vis a vis the heavenly tablet (al-lawh al-mahfuz; 
Q 85:22; cf. also 87:19; Jubilees 5:13; 16:3, 29; 30:21-2; 32:10-24; and so 
on), and the existence of different codices among Muhammad’s companions is 


57 A. J.Droge, The Qur’dn: A New Annotated Translation , Sheffield; Bristol, UK: Equinox Press, 
2013, xxvi discusses this position held by John Burton; Nagel Tilman, Der Koran: Einfuhrung- 
Texte-Erlauterungen, Munich: C. H. Beck, 1983, 11, 86-7. 

58 The translation “book” for kitab is too arbitrary here since what is more precisely intended is 
“scripture.” For more on this, see Arthur Jeffery, Qur’dn as Scripture , New York: Russel F. 
Moore, 1952, 67-8. 

59 Blachere, Introduction au Coran , 16, 136. 

60 Kenneth Cragg, The Mind of the Qur ’an: Chapters in Reflection , London: George Allen & Unwin 
Ltd, 1973, 14-15,30. 

61 Jeffery, Qur’dn as Scripture, 6-7. 

62 Ernst, How to Read the Qur’an, 43, 118; Neuwirth, “Structural, linguistic and literary features,” 
102. This point is also shared by Alford Welch, Presentation at the second conference on the 
Qur 'an in Its Historical Context, 2009, which points out that this may have began taking place as 
early as Muhammad’s lifetime as indicated by the Qur’an’s shift from calling itself qur ’an (recita- 
tion) to al-kitdb (book, scripture). For more on al-kitdb and its signification of authority {sultan) 
see Wansbrough, Qur’anic Studies, 75. 

63 Tor Andrae, Mohammad: The Man and his Faith. New York: Scribner, 1936, 96; William 
Graham, “The Earliest meaning of Qur’an,” DWI 22-A, 1984, 1-28. 

64 Nasr H Abu Zayd, Mafhum al-nass: dirasah fl ‘ ulum al-qur’dn, Cairo: al-Hay’ah al-Misriyyah 
al-‘Ammah lil-Kitab, 1990, 59-63. 
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sufficient evidence that the Qur’an was not necessarily intended to be inerrant; the 
tendency to the orthodox policy of inerrancy, he claims, comes from later Caliphs 
and scholars. 65 While there is no doubting the fact that the history of the Qur’an’s 
later development is intertwined with strong-armed Caliphal politics, 66 it seems 
less certain given its own words that the text sees itself as inerrant (Q 2:2; 25:33). 
The most comprehensive discussion regarding this subject is to be found in Daniel 
Madigan’s The Qur ’an ’s Self-image: Writing and Authority in Islam 's Scripture. 
Madigan argues that by calling itself al-kitdb, the Qur’an is not merely self-refer- 
ential but also self-aware. 67 Thus, the inerrancy of the Qur’an may be better under- 
stood as the self-awareness that God is in a current state of re-writing scripture, 
the implication of which is that the scripture is living logos. 6 * As the living ‘word’ 
of God and a means of communication between Himself and mankind, still others 
argue that the aim of the Qur’an’s God is to call mankind to live ethically. 69 

The living nature of the Qur’an text is equally essential for the Islamic Modern- 
ist and Arab Enlightenment School, which from an exegetical viewpoint hold that 
while the Qur’an’s text is fixed, its interpretation 70 is a progressive and evolution- 
ary science and, furthermore, that in order to understand the Qur’an’s teachings 
and values one cannot rely on Islamic tradition but rather one should have recourse 
to rational, philosophical, and humanist principles. 71 This approach is — in some 

65 Mondher Sfar, Le Coran Est-il Authentique? , Paris: Les Editions Sfar, Diffusion Le Cerf, 2000, 
English trans. Emilia Lanier, In Search for the Original Koran: The True History of the Revealed 
Text, Amherst, NY: Prometheus Books, 2008, 15-75. In relation see the discussion in Sadeghi 
and Bergmann, “The Codex of a Companion,” 372 which, in light of Eahrman’s work, portrays 
the evolution of qur’anic scribes from a somewhat early and haphazard phase to a more careful 
one. 

66 Walid Saleh, “The Politics of Quranic Hermeneutics: Royalties on Interpretation,” Lecture deliv- 
ered to the University of California at Los Angeles, June 6, 2009. 

67 Daniel Madigan, The Qur’an’s Self Image, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 2001, 101-5, 
183. 

68 Ibid., 124. 

69 Toshihiko Izutsu, God and Man in the Koran: Semantics of the Koranic Weltanchauung, Tokyo: 
The Keio Institute of Cultural and Linguistic Studies, 1964, 216. Cf. generally his Ethico-Reli- 
gious Concepts in the Quran, Montreal, McGill University Press, 1966; and Nawal Zarzur, 
Mu ‘jam alfaz al-qiyam al-akhlaqiyyah wa-tatawwuruha al-dalall bayna lughat al-shi V al-jahill 
wa-lughat al-qur’an al-kanm, Beirut: Maktabat Lubnan Nashirun, 2001 which is a ethical lexi- 
con of the Qur’an. 

70 For a survey of classical Tafsir literature see Mahmoud Ayoub, The Qur’an and Its Interpreters, 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 1984. 

71 Sadiq al-‘Azm, Naqd al-flkr al-dini, Beirut: Dar al-TalTah, 1982, 12-54; Tayyib al-TlzInl, al- 
Nass al-Qur’ani amama ishkaliyyat al-binyah wa-al-qira’ah, Damascus: Dar al-Yanabf, 1997, 
419-21. See further TTzInl, Muqaddimdt, 519; Mohammed Arkoun, Lectures du Coran, Paris: 
G.-P. MaisonneuveetLarose, 1982, 115-16; Muhammad S. al-‘AshmawI ,Jawhar al-islam, Beirut: 
al-Watan al-‘ArabI; Cairo: Maktabat Madbull, 1984; Muhammad Shahrur, al-Kitab wa al-qur’an: 
qira ’ah mu ‘asirah, Damascus: al-Ahall li al-Tiba‘ah wa-al-Nashr wa-al-TawzI‘, 1990, 4, 484-99; 
Burhan Ghalyun, al- Wa'y al-dhatl, Beirut: al-Mu’assasah al-‘ Arabiyyah li al-Dirasat wa al-Nashr, 
1992, 87-8; Hasan HanafT, Min al-nass ild al-waqV, Beirut: Dar al-Madar al-Islaml, 2004, 5-17; 
Tariq HiggI, Sujun al- ‘aql al- ‘arabl, Cairo: Dar Mirlt, 2009; Gamal al-Banna, Tathwir al-quran. 
Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al-IslamT, 2000, 106. 
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ways — more faithful to the text’s origin as it aims to eradicate the coagulated 
interpretations of classical exegesis ( tafslr ) and access the text itself through inde- 
pendent scholarly insights ( ijtihdd ). 

Scholars have explored the Qur’an’s rich literary composition and rhetorical 
style, which lend it much of its animate qualities, arguing that the integrity in 
meaning and artistic beauty of the Qur’an’s text remain intact only if its narratives 
( qasas ) are read as they are in the text, and neither taken out of their context nor 
broken up into smaller parts. 72 Angelika Neuwirth argues that we might speak 
of each Surah — with its unique literary and rhetorical devices — as smaller scrip- 
tures of late antiquity, compiled into a larger scripture. 73 Others draw attention 
to Muhammad not merely as a prophet, but a “literary artist.” 74 In relation to the 
literary style of the text, Michel Cuypers sees “Semitic Rhetoric as a Key to the 
Question of Nazm of the Qur’anic Text,” a trait which is shared in large part with 
the Gospel of Matthew. 75 Others underscore the impact of Muhammad’s hijrah 
from Mecca to Medina upon the literary style of the Qur’an, exploring “spatial 
and temporal implications of the qur’anic concepts of nuzul, inzdl and tanzil ,” 
all of which changed with the hijrah. 16 Pierre C. de Caprona researches the met- 
ric system employed within certain Meccan Suras. After rigorous study of the 
Qur’an’s stanzas, modules, accents, syllables, vowels, pauses, rhythm, and other 
hymnological and structural mechanisms, de Caprona comes to the bold conclu- 
sion that the structural complexity of the text excludes a conscious composition 
by Muhammad, but may rather be the work of more than one author, or as he puts 
it the text is “transpersonal.” 77 De Caprona’s somewhat skeptical treatment of the 
Qur’an’s structural complexity and the transpersonal authorship which he pos- 
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Sacred Text, Lewiston, NY : Edwin Mellen Press, 2008, 52-4. 

75 See Michel Cuypers, Le festin: une lecture de la sourate al-Ma ’ida, Paris: Lethielleux, 2007, 385; 
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tulates are countered by Behnam Sadeghi’s stylometric study of the text, which 
demonstratesthe gradual change of morphemes in the Qur’an and establishes with 
some certainty that the text had one author, be that Muhammad, his alleged scribe 
Zayd b. Thabit (d. 46/666; see below) or otherwise. 78 

Michael Sells argues in “A Literary Approach to the Hymnic Suras of the 
Qur’an” that the early Suras of the Qur’an are not just unique in their literary 
quality but also that their hymnic quality, rhyme, breathing patterns employed 
within, and “aural intertextuality” constitute the voice of the Qur’an and is rich 
with spiritual imagery and theological meaning. 79 The depths of spiritual imagery 
and theological significance are summarized in Fazlur Rahman’s understanding 
that the Qur’an was brought down upon Muhammad’s heart (Q 2:97; 26:193-194; 
cf. Luke 2:35) 80 and was therefore a divine experience whose verbal manifestation 
was mediated through the prophet’s own mental faculties and emotional sensibili- 
ties. 81 In relation to this point, Abdolkarim Soroush argues that from an experien- 
tial perspective the Qur’an is as much God’s word as it is Muhammad’s word. 82 
Others undermine the veracity of Muhammad’s mystical insights and argues that 
the Qur’an is not the word of God, but rather a human synthesis of earlier tradi- 
tions and wisdom. 83 On the other hand, Malik Bennabi asserts that Muhammad’s 
absolute conviction at the time of revelation means that thesource of revelation 
was completely objective and came from outside his person. 84 Still others do not 
address Muhammad’s personal mystical or spiritual experience specifically but 
rather that of all mankind ( al-insdn ), whom God created “in the best stature” and 
“then reduced ... to the lowest of the low” (Q 95:4-5). 85 He explains that God 
created mankind and revealed to him “perennial and universal” cosmic and moral 
wisdom which quench his perennial thirst to transcend the finite. 86 This perennial 
wisdom is to be found in all mystical disciplines including Sufism, Christian mys- 
ticism, Buddhism, and Hindu Vedanta. 

As the source oflslam’s practical values and mystical experience, the Qur’an also 
re-produces and re -configures the doctrines, legends, and customs of neighboring 
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of heart for Q 42:24. See Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur ’an, 86. 

81 Fazlur Rahman, Major Themes of the Qur’an, Minneapolis: Bibliotheca Islamica, 1980, 97. 

82 Abdolkarim Soroush, Bast-i Tajrubay-i NabavT, Moasese Farhangi Serat, 1999, English trans. 
Nilou Mobasser, The Expansion of Prophetic Experience, Leiden: E.J. Brill, 2008, 1-25. 

83 ‘All DashtI, BTst va slh sal, Paris: Forghan, 1990-1994, English trans. F. Bagley, Twenty Three 
Years: A Study of the Prophetic Career of Mohammad, London; Boston: G. Allen & Unwin, 
1985, 50-164. 

84 Malek Bennabi, Le phenomene caranique: essai d’une theorie sur le Coran, 1968, Arabic trans. 
‘Abd al-Sabur Shahln, al-Zahirah al-qur’aniyyah, Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1968, 360. 
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cultures and earlier peoples within the late antique Near East. Many scholars have 
shed light on the mythological and folkloric dimensions of the Qur’an and their 
relationship to repetition and formulae employed therein. 87 Similarly others pro- 
vide strong evidence that the Qur’an’s teachings on the universe, embryology, 
and related physical sciences (for example, Q 10:61; 23:13-14; and so on) are 
part and parcel of the late antique tradition of Greek scientific discourse, embod- 
ied — for example — by the Roman philosopher Lucretius (d. ca. 55 BCE) and the 
Egyptian physician Galen (d. ca. 200 CE). 88 Devin Stewart, who apart from shar- 
ing a nearly comprehensive survey on the phenomenon of rhymed prose in the 
Qur’an, 89 adduces evidence from Greek oracular texts that demonstrates that the 
Qur’an’s use of rhymed prose was not isolated to the Arabian peninsula but was 
part of a greater Near Eastern phenomenon of prophetic expression. 90 

Insofar as ancient Arabian peoples represented a particularly early stock of 
Semitic peoples, the Qur’an is to some authors the scripture of the Semitic peo- 
ple, coming after the Hebrew Bible and the New Testament. 91 On the other hand, 
others see in the qur’anic vision of the seven heavens (Q 42:12; 65:12; 67:3; 
71:15), Muhammad’s night journey or ascension ( isrd’\ Q 17:1; cf. in relation 2 
Enoch), 92 and the light of Muhammad (Q 33:46) a strong Persian, non-Semitic, 
substratum. 93 In so far as such claims are influenced by sentiments of Arab nation- 
alism and Christian polemic, their arguments take little notice that in the Qur’an’s 
milieu Arabians were not a united race (for example, Q 49:14); nor were the 


87 Firas al-Sawwah, Mughamarat al-‘aql al-ula: dirasah fi al-usturah, Damascus: Ittihad al-Kuttab 
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Gruyter, 2008. 
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Persians favored in the Qur’an’s milieu ( vis d vis the Byzantines; Q 30:1-5). Mar- 
shall Hodgson argues more carefully that the Qur’an is an articulation of what he 
portrays as “lrano-Semitic tradition,” 94 which was current in the late antique Near 
East. 

Still others have seen both qur’anic and Biblical scripture as a continuation of 
religious impulses originating from Semitic lands, Egypt, North Africa, the Niger 
valley and Ethiopia, which include common myths, folklore, rituals, customs, 
and beliefs. 95 Some, however, have argued based on archaeological evidence that 
Islam and Christianity owe their origins to Egyptian civilization, or similarly that 
the qur’anic and Biblical vision of monotheism emerged as a result of the cult of 
the god Aton promoted by pharaoh Akhenaton (d. ca 1334 BCE). 96 It is entirely 
plausible that Biblical and qur’anic lore is to some degree informed by impulses 
from ancient Egypt and perhaps even Akhenaton’s theological reform as well. 
However, this lore is informed not just by an Egyptian context, but by a multiplic- 
ity of impulses from many civilizations. 

The multiplicity of impulses is demonstrated best in the work of Arthur Jeffrey 
who provides systematic philological evidence to expand the Qur’an’s cultural 
sphere to its greatest extent in the Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an. From the 
many loan words that gradually worked their way into the Arabic of the Qur’an, 
including words from Hebrew, Akkadian, Sumerian, Persian, Greek, Egyptian, 
Ethiopic, and Indie dialects, it becomes evident from Jefferey’s priceless research 
that the majority of these terms come from dialects of the Aramaic language, the 
lingua franca of the late antique Near East. 97 

The religious symbols and figures that flourished in different Aramaean spheres 
intersected with the Qur’an’s milieu. Some scholars demonstrate that the Qur’an’s 
language shared many pagan and heterodox religious beliefs with Aramaic speak- 
ing cultures. 98 Others interpret certain qur’anic narratives with respect to the cul- 
tural and mythological ideas circulating in the Near East, including those of the 
illusive Sabians." And Adam Silverstein argues that “The Qur’anic Pharaoh” 
harkens back to its Biblical antecedent, from which it made significant theological 
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changes. 100 However his study on Q 28:6, 8, 38; 29: 39; 40:24, 36 argues that 
“Hainan’s transition from the Jahiliyya to Islam” was inspired — among other 
things — by the ancient legend of Ahlqar (seventh-sixth century BCE). 101 

Qur’an specialists have paid perhaps the most attention to the Jewish and 
Christian background of qur’anic doctrine and language. 102 Abraham Geiger 103 
and others following him 104 highlight the relationship of the Qur’an to Jewish 
traditions — that is, all texts and customs stemming from ancient Israelite religion 
and the Hebrew Bible. Subsequent research proved that Rabbinic commentaries — 
especially the Talmudim and Midrashim — play a significant role in the Qur’an’s 
milieu. 105 Charles Torrey believes, ultimately like Geiger before him, that “The 
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Old and New Testaments on the Religion of Mohammad, London: James Nisbet, 1898; Johann- 
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Jewish Foundation of Islam” was the result of Muhammad’s interaction with Jew- 
ish groups in his day. 106 This idea is developed further by Claude Gilliot who 
argues that Muhammad had “informants,” like Zayd b. Thabit (d. 46/666) and 
others, from whom he learned Jewish and even Christian doctrine and scripture. 107 
Although this thesis may hold some truth, ascribing to Muhammad’s revelations a 
“foundation” or “informants” comes across as short sighted and highly problem- 
atic. This is because it leaves no room for the religious and cultural exchanges that 
occurred between sectarian groups in Arabia (including but not limited to Jew- 
ish, Christian, and pagan groups) centuries before Muhammad, and which likely 
account for a great deal of relationships between both the Qur’an and earlier reli- 
gious texts and traditions. In this vein, other scholars have demonstrated a more 
nuanced appreciation of the long and complex history of the Jews in the Hijaz. 108 

In a similar fashion, many scholars have examined the crucial history of Christi- 
anity in the Arabian sphere that birthed the Qur’an. 109 Scholars are justified in their 
claim that Monophysites from Syria and Yemen-Ethiopia, as well as Nestorians 
from the Persian Gulf, proselytized the peripheries of Arabia and came to exert 
some influence upon its very heartland. 110 However, other scholars are equally 
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justified in claiming that many Near Eastern audiences, including the Arabians 
of the Hijaz were — based on common understandings of monotheism popular- 
ized by Judaism, rising national consciousness, and persecution at the hands of 
Byzantium — more pre-disposed to Monophysite Christianity with its simple uni- 
tary view of Christ’s nature. 111 

Many scholars hint at the possibility that heretical Jewish-Christian sects like 
the Ebionites-Elchasaites 112 and Nazorean-Essenes, 113 dualist sects including Mar- 
cionites 114 and Manichaeans, 115 Gnostics 116 and other ill-defined groups 117 played 
a significant role in the development of the Qur’an. More recently, some schol- 
ars have given some credence to this possibility arguing that the mushrikun were 
not crude pagans or polytheists as tradition has it, but rather monotheists whose 
cult was too accommodating for the strict monotheism of Muhammad. 118 That the 
sectarian identity of monotheists was close to that of polytheists in the qur’anic 
milieu is evident from Q 12:1 12. Taking this a step further, Gunter Liiling believes 
that the pre-Islamic monotheists of the Qur’an’s milieu were “central Arabian 
Christians.” 1 19 He further argues that the ur-Qur ’an, marked by an anti-Trinitarian 
angel-Christology, was originally composed of ancient Arabian Christian strophic 
hymns that went through progressive stages of Islamization by later exegetes. 120 
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Others 121 have gone further in fashioning intricate theories to the effect that the 
movement of Muhammad and the vision of the Qur’an were the original product 
of such heretical Jewish-Christian sects. This has produced very different sce- 
narios. For example: for Yusuf al-Durrah and Jospeh Azzi the Qur’an was inspired 
by the Jewish-Christian book known as the Aramaic Gospel of Matthew , 122 and 
for Azzi it was the individual dubbed by the Islamic literary sources as Waraqah 
(that is, scribe?) 123 b. Nawfal (d. 610), the cousin of Muhammad’s first wife 
Khadljah bt. Khuwaylid (d. 619), who was his alleged teacher. 124 However, these 
theories remain controversial within mainstream Qur’anic Studies. Some scholars 
completely reject a heretical Jewish-Christian substratum to the Qur’an’s text or 
Muhammad’s movement. 125 It is true that such theories, like all those that seek to 
find a hidden and meanwhile convenient “source” for Islamic origins, are either 
short sighted or have within them the polemical tendency to rob Islam of its crea- 
tive force and reduce it to heretical — that is, illegitimate — beginnings. 126 How- 
ever, in recent years more nuanced studies have searched within the verses of 
the Qur’an themselves to guide their search for neighboring textual or religious 
impulses that might shed some light on the Qur’an’s “legal culture,” and its place 
between “Rabbinic Judaism and Ecclesiastical Christianity.” 127 

That being said, it is not out of the question — though more research is needed — 
that Muhammad knew Waraqah intimately, perhaps even as an apprentice. It is not 
unexpected — though quite intriguing — that Bukhari mentions that when Waraqah 
died, Muhammad became deeply saddened; immediately his revelations ( wahy ) 
ceased for a period of time and he contemplated suicide (Bukhari 1:1:3). Perhaps 


121 Louis Cheikho, al-Nasraniyyah wa-adabuha bayna ‘arab al-jahiliyyyah, Beirut: Matba‘at al- 
Aba’ al-MursalTn al-Yasu‘iyyyIn, 1923; M. P. Roncaglia, “Elements ebionites et elkesai'tes 
dans le coran: notes et hypotheses,” POC 21, 1971, 101-26; Joseph Dorra-Haddad, al-Qur’an 
da ‘wah nasraniyyah, Beirut: Durus Qur’aniyyah, 196?; “Coran, predication nazareenne,” POC 
23 (1973); Joseph Azzi, Le pretre et le prophete: aux sources du coran, Paris: Maisonneuve et 
Larose, 2001. 

122 Dorra-Haddad, al-Qur’an da ‘wah nasraniyyah, 88, 124-37; Azzi, Le pretre et le prophete, 190. 

123 Cf. C. F. Robinson, El 2 , “Waraka b. Nawfal.” 

124 Azzi, Le pretre et le prophete, 265-84. 

125 Sidney Griffith, “Syriacisms in the Arabic Qur’an: Who were those who said ‘Allah is third of 
three’” in Meir Bar- Asher, Simon Hopkins, Sarah Stroumsa and Bruno Chiesa (eds) A Word 
Fitly Spoken: Studies in Medieval Exegeses of the Hebrew Bible and the Qur’an, Jerusalem: The 
Ben-Zvi Institute, 2007, 87; Sami ‘ Assas, al-Qur ’an laysa da ‘wah nasraniyyah: radd ‘ala kitabay 
al-haddad wa al-harlrl, Damascus: Dar al-Watha’iq, 2003. 

126 Most important for the development of this theory were Sprenger, Das Leben, 1:131; Wellhausen, 
Reste arabischen heidentums, 205; Rudolph, Die Abhdngigkeit des Qorans, 27; H. J. Schoeps, 
Theologie und Geschichte des Judenchristentums, Tubingen: Mohr, 1949, 334-43; S.D. Goitein, 
Jews and Arabs, New York: Schocken, 1955. My thanks go to Gabriel Reynolds for sharing this 
point with me. 

127 Holger Zellentin, The Qur ’an ’s Legal Culture: The Didascalia Apostolorum as a Point of Depar- 
ture, Tubingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2013 argues that within Islamic origins, the “Qur’an’s legal cul- 
ture” may be in close dialogue with that of the Didascalia Apostolorum. See also John Jandora, 
The Latent Trace of Islamic Origins Subtitle: Midian ’s Legacy in Mecca ’s Moral Awakening, 
Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2012. 
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this was due to the shock of suddenly losing the scholarly (and parental?) guidance 
Waraqah provided Muhammad, and which might have given his revelation some 
of its Jewish-Christian coloring. Others go as far as to say that Muhammad’s life — 
and therefore the Qur’an’s message — were to a great degree shaped by Waraqah, 
and his cousin who became Muhammad’s first wife Khadljah bt. Khuwaylid 
(d. 619) — sometimes including the monk Bahlra — all of whom were presumed 
Christian. 128 Nor is it impossible that rural monotheistic and Jewish-Christian 
groups who had doctrinal and theological disputes with the orthodoxy of urban 
imperial centers sought refuge in the remote heterodoxy of Arabia. Their ideas 
became part of the Qur’an’s milieu. 129 Therefore, that such groups were present in 
the Qur’an’s milieu is plausible. However, that they were the central inspiration 
behind qur’anic revelation, or the Islamic movement more generally, is not sup- 
ported by the evidence, nor likely in any case. The most important of these groups 
with whom the Qur’an is in conversation is the nasdrd, who probably constituted 
the mainstream group of Christians or Jewish-Christians. 130 

Even more significant is the Qur’an’s adaptation of mainstream Christian 
doctrine and theology illustrated in many studies. 131 Consequently, the Qur’an 
does share a good deal of doctrinal and theological beliefs with New Testament 
books like the Gospels. Where the Qur’an and Gospels disagree on doctrine and 
theology, the ethics shared between the two scriptures become a fruitful arena 
of comparison. Nabil Khouri argues that qur’anic ethics are deeply informed by 
“ethical themes” common to itself and the Gospel of Matthew. 132 Khouri’s conclu- 
sion — colored by his Christian faith but insightful nonetheless — about the differ- 
ent understandings of ethics and law in both scriptures is, 


128 KhalTl‘Abd al-Karlm, Fatrat al-takwin ji hayat al-sadiq al-amln, Cairo: Mirit li al-Nashr wa al- 
Ma‘lumat, 2001, 9-10; Abu Musa al-Harlri, Qiss wa nabi: bahth fi nash ’at al-islam, Beirut: s.n., 
1979, 33-4; TTzTnT, Muqaddimat, 260, 300-2. 

129 Several heterodox Christian doctrines are manifested in the Qur’an, such as Jesus’ infancy tradi- 
tions (Q 19:29-31), Docetic teachings (Q 3:55; 4:157), Christ’s single human nature (Q 3:59; 
5:116), Christ styled as a Hebrew prophet (Q 2:87), and a pronounced anti-Trinitarian stance 
(Q 4: 171; 5:73). Therefore it is little surprise as Sahas, John of Damascus on Islam, 26, notes that 
some seventh-century Syrian Christian Churches first perceived the Arab-Muslim conquerors 
as Christian heretics, such as the Arians. See further Yuhanna al-Dimashql [John of Damascus], 
Schriften zum Islam: Johannes Damaskenos und Theodor Abu Qurra: kommentierte griechisch- 
deutsche, Ed. Reinhold Glei and Adel T. Khoury, Wurzburg: Echter, 1995. 

130 Cf. De Blois, “Nasrani and Hanif,” 26. For more on this cf. in relation H.J. Schonfield, The 
History of Jewish Christianity, London: Duckworth, 1936; J. Danielou, The Theology of Jew- 
ish Christianity, London: Darton, Longman and Todd, 1964; “Christianity as a Jewish Sect” 
in Arnold Toynbee (ed.), The Crucible of Christianity, Thames & Hudson Ltd, 1969. The term 
nasrani, “Christian,” is attested in Grohmann, From the World of Arabic Papyri, 203. 

131 Karl Ahrens, “Christliches im Qoran,” ZDMG 84, 1930, 148-90; Joseph Henninger, Spuren 
christlicher Glaubenswahrheiten im Koran, Schoneck; Beckenried: Administration der Neuen 
Zeitschrift fur Missionswissenschaft, 1951; Samir K. Samir, “The theological Christian influence 
on the Qur’an: A reflection” in ibid, (ed.), The Qur’an in its Historical Context, 141-62. 

132 Nabil Khouri, “Selected ethical themes in the Qur’an and the Gospel of Matthew,” Ph.D. diss., 
Fuller Theological Seminary, 1999, 4-5. 
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The qur’anic ethical demands are consistently supported by a higher stand- 
ard which escapes the letter of the qur’anic law. However, the Qur’an never 
attempts, like the Gospel of Matthew, to abrogate the letter of the law in order 
to exclusively highlight the spirit of the law. 133 

There is a great deal of truth to this assessment if taken theologically. Where 
the Qur’an seeks to provide mankind with practical, ethical standards and laws 
through which mankind can live righteously, in the Gospels the centrality of the 
law lies in understanding God’s holiness and love. 134 

Christian ideas from many different spheres became part the Qur’an’s. How- 
ever, it was through the Christian Aramaic sphere generally, and Syriac literature 
specifically, that Christian ideas likely circulated. Qur’an specialists have been 
aware of the prominent role Syriac has played since the beginning. 135 The inti- 
macy of the Qur’an with liturgical language of Syrian churches (Syriac) came into 
being, albeit under the radar, with Tor Andrae’s Der Ursprung der Islams und das 
Christentum. m After portraying an image of late antique Arabia similar to that of 
Bell’s, in which the Nestorian churches from the Persian sphere and Monophysite 
churches of the Abyssinian sphere exercised much influence along Arabian trade 
routes, Andrae’s insightful analysis compares the description of paradise in Q 56, 
likening the “wide eyed maidens” (Mr ‘in) with the imagery of the bridal chamber 
(Q 34:37) 137 in the Hymn of Ephrem the Syrian (d. 3 7 3). 138 This received some 
criticism from Edmund Beck. 139 However, it was shortly thereafter that Alphonse 
Mingana set the foundation for research on the Qur’an in light of Syriac in a 
study entitled “Syriac Influence on the Style of the Kur’an.” He provides a brief 
typology and some examples of Syriac words used in the Qur’an, asserting that 
70 percent of the Qur’an’s “foreign vocabulary” is Syriac in origin. 140 However, 
Mingana’s study was too succinct to leave a lasting impact. Thus, the study of the 
Qur’an with respect to Syriac did not flourish for decades to come. 

All of this changed with the publication of Christoph Luxenberg’s Die syro- 
aramdische Lesart des Koran: Ein Beitrag zur Entschliisselung der Koransprache 
in which he argues the Qur’an was originally a Syriac Christian lectionary that 


133 Ibid., 244. 

134 Ibid., 245. 

135 Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, 6—7 ; Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an , 19. 

136 Andrae’s article was originally published in a little known journal in Uppsala Sweden called 
Kyrkshistorisk arsskrift between the years 1923 and 1925; furthermore the book’s title made 
no direct claim to be a comparative work of Qur’an and Syriac literature. See Tor Andrae, 
Der Ursprung der Islams und das Christentum, Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells, 1926; French 
trans. Jules Roche, Les origines de I’islam et le christianisme, Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve, 1955, 
21, 118, 131,205. 

137 ‘Uthman’s codex states ghurufat, “chambers,” whereas Ibn Mas‘ud’s codex states the singular 
ghurfah, “chamber.” See Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’an, 77. 

138 Tor Andrae, Der Ursprung der Islams und das Christentum, 1 5 1-6 1 . 

139 Edmund Beck, “Les Houris du Coran et Ephrem le syrien,” MIDEO 6, 1959-1961, 405-8. 

140 Alphonse Mingana, “Syriac Influence on the Style of the Kur’an,” BJRL 2, 1927, 80. 
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was misinterpreted by classical Muslim exegetes. 141 Luxenberg emends the mean- 
ing and orthography of dozens of qur’anic verses to fit what he deems to be a 
suitable Syro-Aramaic reading. The most publicized case for which Luxenberg 
has been attacked concerns his revival and development of Andrae’s theory, add- 
ing that the hiir ‘Tn are “white grapes.” While it is quite clear that the qur’anic 
description of hur ‘Tn does not refer to white grapes but rather women, it is equally 
clear that the description of Q 56 has the imagery of the bridal chamber of Syriac 
literature in mind, including Aphrahat’s Demonstration on Death and the Last 
Days. 142 It is not uncommon to find descriptions of paradise associated with hang- 
ing fruit in both the Qur’an and the extant corpus of Syriac literature. 143 Oddly 
enough, Luxenberg does not make this case. Nor does he identify any specific 
genre or corpus of Syriac literature to compare with the Qur’an. Furthermore, 
he does not systematically explain the arbitrariness of selecting Syriac words of 
his predilection to fit his new qur’anic reading. In fact, while Luxenberg’s book 
provides rich — though often unsubstantiated — insights, and a handful of solutions 
to previously problematic passages, his work produces more problems in their 
place and is so methodologically problematic as it maintains an exclusive focus 
on philology, with little regard for the Qur’an “as a literary text. ..that has to be de- 
coded and evaluated historically.” 144 This is not the place to assess the strengths 
and limitations of Luxenberg’s work. Several scholarly reviews and responses 
have done this job sufficiently. 145 What remains to be said about Luxenberg is 


141 Christoph Luxenberg, Die syro-aramaische Lesart des Koran: Ein Beitrag zur Entschliisselung 
der Koransprache, Berlin: Verlag Hans Schiler, 2000, 20. Other than reminding us that the Arabic 
qur ’^corresponds to Syriac qeryana he does not substantiate his argument with concrete evidence. 

142 Aphrahat, “Demonstrations,” PS 1, 1894, 1003-7 (On Death and the Last Days). 

143 For example, Q 2:266; 6:99; 16:11; 36: 34; 56:20; 95:1; and so on; Ephrem, “Des Heiligen 
Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de paradiso und contra Julianum,” 19, 18 (hymn 5.15); Kouriyhe’s 
unpublished paper cites similar examples from Jacob of Serugh’s (d. 521) Memre. 

144 Angelica Neuwirth, “Qur’an and history - A disputed relationship: Some reflections on qur’anic 
history and history in the Qur’an,” JQS 5.1, 2003, 8-9. 

1 45 Ibid. ; Phoenix, R. and C. Horn. “Review of Christoph Luxenberg (ps.) Die syro-aramaeische Lesart 
des Koran; Ein Beitrag zur Entschliisselung der Qur ’ ansprache ,” HJSS 6:1, 2003; Simon Hopkins, 
“Review of Luxenberg’s Die syro-aramaische Lesart des Koran: Ein Beitrag zur Entschliisselung 
der Koransprache ,” JSAI 28, 2003; Wilhelm Maria Maas, “Der Koran - ein christliches Lektio- 
nar?,” NZSE 1 1-12, 2003, 18-22; F. Corriente, “On A Proposal For A ‘Syro-Aramaic’ Reading of 
The Qur’an,” CCO 1, 2003; Murtada Kariml-Nya, “Masaley-e ta’slr-e zabanhay-e araml va siryanl 
dar zaban-e qur’an,” ND 4:107, 1382/2004, 45-56; Jan van Reeth, “Le vignoble du paradis et le 
chemin qui y mene: la these de C. Luxenberg et les sources du Coran,” Arabica 53, 2006, 511-24; 
Ahmad al-Jamal, “al-Qur’an wa lughat al-suryan,” MKLT 10, 2007, 62-109; Devin Stewart, “Notes 
of medieval and modem emendations of the Qur’an” in ibid, (ed.), The Qur’an in its Historical 
Context , 225 — 45; Walid Saleh, “The etymological fallacy and Quranic Studies: Muhammad, para- 
dise, and late antiquity” in Angelika Neuwirth et al. (eds) The Qur’an in Context , Leiden: E. J. 
Brill, 2009, 649-98; Daniel King, “A Christian Qur’an? A Study in the Syriac Background to the 
Language of the Qur’an as Presented in the Work of Christoph Luxenberg,” JLARC 3, 2009, 44-7 1 . 
Of course, writing Arabic in Syriac script ( garsuni ) — which Luxenberg contends the Qur’an was 
written in originally — was used to write some of its verses by Christians after the fact. For more on 
this see Salah Mahgoub Edris, “Teile des Qur’an in Garsuni Umschrift. Eine Studie zur Berliner 
Handschrift Nr. Sachau 98,” PDO 22, 1997, 641-65. 
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that his flawed — and some would say polemical 146 — study finally delivered a rude 
awakening to the field of Qur’anic Studies concerning the importance of Syriac. 
Despite his marginalization, at least some scholars equally skeptical about the 
Qur’an’s origins have gravitated towards Luxenberg’s approach. 147 

At the head of mainstream scholars who study the Qur’an in light of Syriac liter- 
ature is Sidney Griffith. Keeping in mind that the religious, cultural and linguistic 
landscape of seventh-century Arabia was for centuries inextricably tied to com- 
munities in the greater Near East compels one to avoid simplistic generalizations. 
Griffith cautions against reductionist theories of direct or linear “influences,” and 
expounds upon the complex, diffuse, diverse, and free flowing ideas present in the 
Qur’an’s “thematic context.” 148 Among many studies Griffith convincingly argues 
that qur’anic language concerning the Trinity, the nature of Jesus, and the story of 
the Youths of Ephesus (Q 18:9-26) are all informed by an intimate understanding 
of Syriac literature. 149 A similar study by Kevin van Bladel traces the qur’anic 
story ofDhu al-Qarnayn in Q 18:83-98 to a Syriac Alexander Legend which circu- 
lated in the Near East in the final years of Muhammad’s life. 150 Yousef Kouriyhe 
systematically discusses the role of the qur’anic hiir ‘in — which Luxenberg fails 
to do — and the relationship to its counterpart in Syriac literature. Kouriyhe ulti- 
mately corroborates the qur’anic notion of the term while staying true to its con- 
ceptual, Syriac precedent. He argues that the hur/hurdye are symbols — hanging 
fruit — of virgin female companions for which desert hermits longed, but to whom 
they could only allude. 151 In addition, Joseph Witztum demonstrates that Syriac 
literature also preserved Christian stories of Hebrew patriarchs like Abraham and 
Joseph upon which the Qur’an built. 152 

The kinds of debates that have shaped Qur’anic Studies have helped shape this 
study. To undertake a truly profound study of the Qur’an in light of the Aramaic 


146 Fred Donner, “The Historian, the Believer, and the Quran” in ibid, (ed.), New Perspectives on the 
Quran , New York: Routledge Press, 2011. 

147 Manfred Kropp, “Athiopische Arabesken im Koran. Afroasiatische Perlen auf Band gereiht, 
einzeln oderzu Paaren, diffus verteilt oder an Glanzpunkten konzentriet” in Karl-Heinz Ohlig and 
Markus Gross (eds) Schlaglichter: Die beiden ersten islamischen Jahrhunderte, Berlin: Schiler 
Verlag, 2008, 384-410; Jan van Reeth, “Eucharistie im Koran “in ibid, (eds) Schlaglichter , 
457-60; Gabriel Sawma, The Qur’an: Misinterpreted, Mistranslated, and Misread. The Aramaic 
Language of the Qur’an. Plainsboro, NJ: GMS, 2006. 

148 Sidney Griffith, “Christian Lore and the Arabic Qur’an: The ‘Companions of the Cave’ in Surat al- 
Kahf and in Syriac Christian Tradition” in ibid, (ed.), The Qur ’an in its Historical Context , 111. 

149 Sidney Griffith, “Syriacisms in the Arabic Qur’an,” 83-1 10; “The Gospel, the Qur’an, and the 
Presentation of Jesus in al-Ya‘qubi’s Tarikh” in John Reeves (ed.) Bible and Qur’an: Essays in 
Scriptural Intertextuality, Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2004, 133-60; “Christian Lore and the Arabic 
Qur’an,” 109-38. 

150 Kevin van Bladel, “The Alexander legend in the Quran 18:83-102” in ibid, (ed.), The Qur’an in 
its Historical Context , 175-203. 

151 Y ousef Kouriyhe, unpublished paper. 

152 Joseph Witztum, “The Foundations of the House Q 2:127,” BSOAS 72:1, 2009, 25 — 40. Cf. also 
Joseph Witztum, “A Re-Examination of Surat Yusuf (Q 12)” in ibid, (ed.), New Perspectives on 
the Quran , New York: Routledge Press, 2011 with Bennabi, Le phenomene caranique, 109-53. 
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Gospels is to try and answer, how and why did religious questions asked in the 
Christian Aramaic sphere find a resounding answer in the prophetic speech of the 
Arabian sphere? In broader terms, this means negotiating the tension between 
the Qur’an’s autonomy and its belonging to the world of the Bible. Undertaking 
this study also means considering the paucity of our sources and — therefore — the 
value of what precious little we have, both from within and without Islamic tradi- 
tion, which we turn to next. 

Our Sources 

This study will make use of a wide range of primary sources, spanning several 
languages and a long time period. In the coming pages they are discussed under 
four categories: (1) The Aramaic Gospel Traditions; (2) The Qur’an; (3) Islamic 
Sources; and (4) Non-lslamic Sources. For a table of these sources see Table 1.1. 


The Aramaic Gospel Traditions ca. 180-616 CE 

The Aramaic Gospel Traditions refer to the canonical Gospels preserved in Syriac 
and Christian Palestinian Aramaic (CPA). Neither corpus of Aramaic Gospels is 
considered original. They are both translated from Greek. How the Gospels were 
translated into Syriac and CPA is a matter about which Aramaicists and Bibli- 
cal scholars have yet to reach a consensus. Scholars do, nonetheless, agree on 
one key point. It is generally accepted that the earliest official Aramaic Gospel 
was in Syriac. The Diatessaron of Tatian (ca. 180) was used for liturgy and wor- 
ship by the early Syriac church. 153 Therefore, the circulation of a canonical Syriac 
Gospel would have taken place during the final years of Tatian’s life or after 
his death in ca. 180. Tatian’s Diatessaron survives only in fragments quoted by 
polemical works and a later Christian Arabic translation by Abu al-Faraj al-Tayyib 
(d. 434/ 1043). 154 At any rate, the existence of a Syriac Gospel text earlier than this 
is a matter of debate, which principally revolves around the issue of whether or not 
the Syriac Gospels in general reflect an ancient Palestinian Aramaic substratum 
going back to the first century. 155 


153 Sebastian Brock, The Bible in the Syriac Tradition, Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2006, 31. 
Nevertheless, the Diatessaron is a Gospel-harmony; it combines the four canonical Gospels into 
a single narrative. And while its rendition preserves material from all four Gospels, it omits major 
problem passages and harmonizes conflicting statements. 

154 Ephrem the Syrian, Commentary on the Diatessaron, Ed. L. Leloir. Dublin: Chester Beatty, 
1963; Tatian, Diatesseron de Tatien, Arabictrans. Abu al-Faraj ‘Abd Allah al-Tayyib, Beirut: 
Imprimerie Catholique, 1935. 

155 Despite the assertions of some Greek church fathers such as Hegesippus (d. 180), Irenaeus (d. ca. 
202), Origen (d. 254), Eusebius of Caesaria (d. 399), Epiphaneus of Salamis (d. 403), and Jerome 
(d. 420) regarding the alleged existence of the Hebrew (that is, Aramaic) Gospel of Matthew (See 
W. Schoemaker, “The Gospel according to the Hebrews,” BW 20.3, 1902, 196-203), no extant 
original Palestinian Aramaic Gospel text exists that emerged from the milieu of Jesus. Although 
the earliest extant Gospels are in Greek, the basic linguistic affinity of the Palestinian dialect (west 
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Most scholars agree that the Old Syriac Gospels , the subsequent official Gospel 
texts of the Syriac church, were heavily influenced by the Diatessaron. 156 The two 
extant Old Syriac Gospel manuscripts, Sinaiticus and Curetonius, are translations 
of the Greek, albeit highly Syriac in style (see Figure 1.2). In due course, this text 
was supplanted in the fifth century by the New Testament Peshitta (Syriac psittd, 
“simple, vulgar”), which Rabbula (d. 435) is believed to have edited. 157 It is a ver- 
sion of the Old Syriac Gospels, mimicking the Greek style and syntax a bit more 
closely. 158 Furthermore, the whole corpus of the Peshitta is comprised of the entire 
Biblical canon of both Old and New Testament books. It was the basis of Syriac 
“spirituality” 159 and remains to this day the Bible of the Syriac churches. In 616, a 
final revision of the Syriac Bible called the Harklean version was in part based on 
the work of Philoxenus of Mabbug (d. 523) and commissioned under the auspices 
of Thomas of Harkel (d. 627), which endeavored to follow the Greek text more 
austerely than ever before. 160 Irrespective of the scholarly debates over the origins 


Aramaic) spoken by Jesus of Nazareth with Syriac (east Aramaic) is a substantial foundation 
upon which some have framed their inquiry. Such efforts are considerably complicated by the fact 
that Syriacists and Biblical experts remain divided regarding the details of this relationship. The 
fundamental disagreement between scholars involves the philological treatment of archaic lan- 
guage present in either the Old Syriac or the Peshitta versions of the Gospels. Consequently, the 
archaic lexical and grammatical features of the Syriac Gospels were perceived by William Cure- 
ton, Ancient Syriac Documents Relative to the Earliest Establishment of Christianity in Edessa 
and the Neighbouring Countries, from the Year after Our Lord’s Ascension to the Beginning of 
the Fourth Century, London; Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate, 1864, 2-5; Matthew Black, An 
Aramaic Approach to the Gospels and Acts, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1967, 269-71; Jan Joosten, 
The Syriac Language of Peshitta and Old Syriac Versions of Matthew, Leiden; New York: E.J. 
Brill, 1996, 22-7, as preserving earlier Palestinian Aramaic. This view is not mainstream among 
Aramaicists. While he generally claims that archaic phrases in the Syriac Gospels do not reflect 
an old Palestinian Aramaic tradition, Brock, The Bible in the Syriac Tradition, 34, 108 argues that 
the Syriac text of the Gospels, in and of itself, “often recreates the Palestinian Aramaic original.” 
Moreover, to appreciate the full meaning behind the Gospels, Brock suggests one should read the 
Syriac translation alongside the Greek (and the Hebrew for the Old Testament). In relation to this 
point, see Francis Burkitt, Early Christianity Outside the Roman Empire: Two Lectures Delivered 
at Trinity College, Dublin, Glasgow: Cambridge University Press, 1899, 17-21; Robert Murray, 
Symbols of Church and Kingdom: A Study in Early Syriac Tradition, London: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1975, 193—4. See also Asad, The Message of the Quran, 304. 

156 Black, An Aramaic approach to the Gospels and Acts, 265-66; Joosten, The Syriac language of 
Peshitta and old Syriac versions of Matthew, 16-17. 

157 For more on this, see Matthew Balck, Rabbula of Edessa and the Peshitta, Manchester: Manches- 
ter University Press, 1951. 

158 Joosten, The Syriac Language of Peshitta, 21. See further Anonymous, Syriac New Testament 
[Peshitta] and Psalms, Istanbul: United Bible Societies, 1994. For more information cf. generally 
Sebastian Brock, “The Syriac Versions [of the New Testament]” in Bruce Metzger (ed.), Early 
Versions of the New Testament, Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1972. 

159 Brock, The Bible in the Syriac Tradition, 99-102. 

160 For a comparative study of the four Syriac Gospel translations see George Anton Kiraz, Compar- 
ative Edition of the Syriac Gospels: Aligning the Sinaiticus, Curetonianus, Peshita and Harklean 
Versions, 4 vols, Leiden: Brill, 1996. Also cf. generally Sebastian Brock, “Greek Words in the 
Syriac Gospels,” LM 80, 1967. 
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Figure 1.2 Syriac Ms of Matthew 15:20-25 

Source: The S.S. Teacher’s Edition: The Holy Bible, Ed. Henry Frowde, New York: University of 
Oxford Press, 1896, plate XIV (Public domain) 
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of the Syriac Gospels and over the existence, or non-existence, of philological 
evidence for an underlying ancient Palestinian Aramaic substratum dating to the 
time of Jesus’ prophetic activity, the content and literary style of the extant Syriac 
Gospel texts merit scholarly examination in their own right. 

The earliest extant CPA Gospels come from scriptural fragments and through 
liturgical texts, dating from the fifth to eighth centuries (see Figure 1.3). 161 They are 

161 The Christian Palestinian Aramaic New Testament Version from the Early Period, vols 2A-2B, 
Ed. Christa Muller- Kessler and Michael Sokoloff, Groningen: STYX Publications, 1998, 1. For 
more information cf. generally Moshe Bar-Asher, Studies in Palestinian Syriac: Its Sources, 

Traditions, and Select Problems of Its Grammar, Jerusalem: , 1977; “The Syropalestinian 

Version of the Bible,” Lesonenu 61,1 998, 1 3 1-43; 251-2; Lucas Van Rompay, in J. Neusner and 
A. J. Avery-Peck (eds), “Christian Translations of Scripture in Christian Palestinian Aramaic” in 
Encyclopedia of Religious and Philosophical Writings in Late Antiquity, Leiden: Brill, 2007. 
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Figure 1.3 Christian Palestinian Aramaic Ms ofRomans 8:1-15 

Source: The Codex Climaci Rescriptus, Palimsest Manuscript on Vellum, In Christian Palestinian 
Aramaic, Greek and Syriac , image CCRl_F3b-F4f_rgb001 (Courtesy of the Green Collection) 


incomplete and did not enjoy the same level ofpopularity as their Syriac counterpart. 
CPA is nonetheless written in the Syriac script which had long become the official 
script of Near Eastern Christian literature. However, what truly distinguishes the 
CPA Gospels from the Syriac ones is the strong influence that Greek Biblical tradi- 
tions had upon it. This is evident, for example, in the syntax of the Gospel passages 
and even in the spelling of proper nouns, both of which duplicate the Greek Gospels. 
Therefore, unlike Syriac where “Jesus” is spelled isu \ in CPA it is spelled Tsiis. 

However, it is no surprise that Aramaicists can recognize various linguistic, 
phonological word plays or rhyme schemes in the Aramaic Gospels — especially 
Syriac — which suggest some level of integrity and antiquity and not mere transla- 
tion. These features are altogether absent in the corresponding Greek verses. It is 
also taken for granted that the late antique Christian discourse of the Near East 
and the contact of the Arabian peoples with Christianity, principally involved the 
Aramaic traditions — and not so much Greek. 162 


162 The Qur’an’s milieu intersected with the Syriac Christian sphere of influence, which was diffuse 
and popular among Arabians. The Greek sphere of influence in the Near East and Arabia was 
limited to select classes of urban centers like coastal Syro-Palestinian cities including Antioch, 
and Jerusalem, as well as monasteries in Sinai. For more see David Cook, “The Beginnings of 
Islam in Syria during the Umayyad Period,” Ph.D. diss., University of Chicago, 2002; Bauer, 
Orthodoxy and Heresy , 2. On the importance of Syriac to the Gospels also See Burkitt, Early 
Christianity Outside the Roman Empire , 17-21; Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom , 4, 
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The Qur’an ca. 610-714 CE 

At the age of 40 — that is, the age when individuals were culturally perceived to 
possess the maturity, wisdom and sanctity to commune with God 163 — Muhammad 
received revelations from God mediated through the angel Gabriel as he would 
meditate in a cave on the outskirts of Mecca called Hira’. Although these revelations 
were a novelty at the time to the Arabic language (that is, North Arabian) 164 they 
were expressed according to conventional forms of rhymed prose (Q 16: 103) as per- 
formed by local poets and soothsayers (Q 68:41-42). These “recitations” or qur’dn 
(Q 75: 17-18) — so named after the Syriac qery’dnd (see earlier) — did not constitute a 
prayer lectionary as much as the verbal manifestation of Muhammad’s mystical and 
pious experiences which he shared orally with his followers and greater audience. 

Once codified and canonized, the Qur’an (with a capital “Q”), functioned as the 
scriptural and cultural repository of the Arabian peoples. The canonical collection 
of Surahs preserved the religious lore of the Arabian peoples in writing, and was, 
therefore, the next step in literary development beyond Arabian oral tradition. As 
the product of a cosmopolitan commercial Arabian setting, among other things the 
Qur’an reflects much of the wisdom and lore of Syriac Christian tradition which 
was integrated into the Arabian milieu by Arabic speaking Christians. Nonethe- 
less, the Qur’an’s own self image makes explicit the claim that it is the first Arabic 
book. While seeing itself as the scriptural continuation of Hebrew and Christian 
Scripture, 165 it insists that it is a unique, linguistic, Arabic novelty (Q 16:103; 
42:7). 166 Mingana notes, therefore, that “the author” of the first Arabic book did 
not risk coining new terminology, but rather, 

The best policy was to use for [its] new idea of Islam the words which were 
understood by his hearers and found in a language akin to his that had become 
an ecclesiastical and religious language centuries before his birth and the 
adherents of which were surrounding him in all directions in highly organ- 
ized communities, bishoprics, and monasteries. 167 

193-94; Brock, The Bible in the Syriac Tradition, 34. Furthermore, the native cultures of Syria 
and Egypt especially, were in some ways in conflict with imported Hellenism. For more on the 
alienation and outrage of Syrian Jacobites towards the Greek church, See Marshall Hodgson, The 
Venture of Islam, 1:201; Kamal Salibi, Syria under Islam: Empire on Trial, 634-1097, Delmar, 
NY: Caravan Books, 1977, 18, 28. The animosity towards Greek elements was also prevalent 
among the Copts of Egypt. For more on the theological scuffles between the Coptic populace 
and Greek colonizers See Severus b. al-Muqaffa‘ (d. 377/987), History of the Patriarchs of the 
Coptic Church of Alexandria, ed. B. Evetts, Paris: Permis DTmprimer, 1903. This was the case 
especially once the Greek Church came to control much of Christian doctrine and canon. 

163 Dundes, Fables of the Ancients?, 65. 

164 Mingana, “Syriac Influence on the Style of the Kur’an,” 78; Gilliot, “Creation of a fixed text,” 43. 

165 Jeffery, The Qur’dn as Scripture, 67-8; Q 3:3. 

166 Furthermore, Q 42: 12 states, “and before it [that is, the Qur’an] was the book of Moses as a guide 
and mercy, however this is a book confirming [it] in an Arabic language, to warn those oppressive 
ones and to give good tidings to the doers of good.” See also Thyen, Bibel und Koran, 22 1 ; Claude 
Gilliot and Pierre Larcher, EQ, “Language and Style of the Qur’an.” 

167 Mingana, “Syriac Influence on the Style of the Kur’an,” 78. 
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The language to which Mingana is referring, of course, is Syriac. It is crucial to 
keep in mind that while much of its cultural and linguistic inspiration came from 
the Syriac — or more generally Aramaic — sphere, the Qur’an is indeed an Arabic 
scripture which was conveyed through the person of Muhammad at a time when 
he was formulating the religion that would come to dominate almost the entire late 
antique Near East. 

It is evident from the Qur’an itself that Muhammad was learning while he was 
formulating the tenets of his new faith (Q 20:114), that the new revelation being 
received by him was slow in coming (Q 17:106), that the versions of the stories 
in the Qur’an challenged the stories preserved by rival sects (Q 25:33), and that 
it was derided by non-believers as the work of witchcraft or fables dictated to 
Muhammad (Q 6:7; 25:5). During the latter stages ofhis prophethood the Qur’an’s 
notion of itself evolved further into that of a written scripture or cd-kitdb, which 
ostensibly came to replace earlier revealed scripture (Q 10:94). The austere under- 
standing that scripture had to be preserved and fixed in writing (Q 32:2; 39: 1 ; 40:2; 
45:3; 46:2) earned on through the early stages of Islamic history as the Qur’an was 
expeditiously compiled, written, and canonized within decades of Muhammad’s 
death. Thus, the approximate date for the oral and possibly written origins of the 
Qur’an are 610-632, or thereabouts. Unfortunately, there is no evidence for writ- 
ten fragments dating to this time period. 

In fact, no qur’anic fragments survive, which according to Islamic literary tra- 
dition, were recorded by Muhammad’s scribe Zayd b. Thabit (d. 46/666) on ani- 
mal shoulder blades (for example, Bukhari 4:4704). At any rate, the time period 
between 610 (Muhammad’s call to prophecy) until 714 (the death of Iraq’s gover- 
nor al-Hajjaj, see later discussion) is considered the “qur’anic period.” It marks the 
transition between the “late antique period” (180-632) and “early Islamic period” 
(714-845) 168 in which the Qur’an was articulated and preserved in canonical form 
(see Table 4). 

Documentary evidence of the Qur’an survives in the Dome of the Rock inscrip- 
tion dated to ca. 72/692 or soon thereafter. 169 There are also a handful of inscrip- 
tions, graffiti, and coins dated to this time period which contain some qur’anic 
formulae and even Muhammad’s name. 170 

The earliest extant Qur’an codicies ( masdhif ) — a matter of some contention — 
are the HijazI manuscripts of San‘a’, London, Paris, and St. Petersburg. 171 These 


168 This time period roughly coincides with Fred Donner, “From believers to Muslims,” AA 50-1, 
2002-3; Muhammad and the Believers: At the Origins of Islam , Cambridge, MA: The Belknap 
Press of Harvard University, 2010, 194’s conception of the “emergence of Islam” which begins 
in the late seventh or early eights century. 

169 C. Kessler, “‘Abd al-Malik’s Inscription in the Dome of the Rock: A Reconsideration,” JRAS, 
1970, 2-14. 

170 Among others these include b-ism-illah (Q 27:30) and allah-humm a (Q 3:26; 5:114; 8:32; 10: 10; 
39:46). See further ‘All Ibrahim Ghabban, “Naqsh Zuhayr: Aqdam naqsh islaml Mu’arrakh 
bi-sanat 24 H/644^45 M” Arabia 1, 2003, 293-342. 

171 In relation to this point see Sadeghi and Bergmann, “The Codex of a Companion,” 364. 
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codicies preserve many copies of the “standard” ‘Uthmanic codex. 172 Some of these 
were written in the HijazT script probably in Yemen or Egypt (see Figure 1.3). 173 
Both of these facts suggest that the San‘a’ manuscripts were the work of an official 
commission by the state, that is, the Caliph. The Islamic literary sources inform 
us of early commissions in which the Qur’an was printed by the state. One is the 
endeavor of the caliph ‘Uthman b. ‘ Affan (d. 656) to standardize and print the first 
official, canonized Qur’an which took place in about 650. 174 We also know that 
during the reign of ‘Abd al-Malikb. Marwan (65/685-86/705) — who supervised 
the construction of the Dome of the Rock, Arabicization of the Umayyad bureauc- 
racy and standardization of the Arabic script — al-Hajjaj b. Yusuf al-Thaqafi 
(d. 95/714) was commissioned to edit the ‘Uthmanic Qur’an while governor of 
Iraq, which occurred approximately 691-714. Therefore, the approximate date of 
the earliest San‘a’ codicies — around which there is some consensus — is no later 
than 656-714 (see Figures 1.4 and 1.5). 175 


Figure 1.4 HijazT MS of Q 8:73-9:6 

Source: Memory Of The World'. Sana Manuscripts , CD-ROM Presentation, UNESCO, image 
148239B. (Courtesy of UNESCO) 


172 Ibid., 344, 364. 

173 Ibid., 371. 

174 Ibid., 383. 

175 Masahif san ‘a’. Kuwait: Dar al-Athar al-Islamiyyah, 1985, 42—4. Sadeghi and Bergmann, “The 
Codex of a Companion,” 364-5 dates the “standard Qur’an” to the late seventh or early eighth 
century. Sadeghi and Goudarzi, “San‘a’ 1 and the Origins of the Qur’an,” 8, argues based on 
carbon dating for a date prior to 656 — actually before 646 with a 75 percent chance to be exact. 
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Figure 1.5 HijazI MS of Q 26:210-27:4 

Source: Or. MS 2165, ff 76v-77 (Courtesy of the (c)British Library Board) 

For early Muslims, the script employed in writing the (new) word of God 
had to be official in nature and noble in appearance. Hence, while the Arabic 
script developed in the late antique period out of the Aramaic script of Naba- 
taean pagans, 176 a writing style of greater religious legitimacy was needed with 

Since this study assumes the person of Muhammad to be the primary articulator of the Qur’an, 
the precise dating of its earliest extant written record does not affect our literary analysis in any 
significant way. Therefore, designating 610-714 as the “Qur’anic period” provides a time period 
that is historically broad and methodologically conservative. 

176 Gruendler, The Development of the Arabic Scripts, 123-30 
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which to pen the Qur’an. As a result, the HijazI script — or Meccan script as Ibn 
al-Nadhn (d. 376/987) calls it — which evolved from the administrative and epi- 
graphic styles of Arabic — was employed. 177 However, building on the work of 
her predecessors — mainly Abbot and Grohman — Beatrice Gmendler notes that 
the slanted writing and long fingered letters (alif 1dm, (ah, zah but not the ligature 
lam-alif) are internal developments of the HijazI script. 178 These developments 
are in part parallel to the Syriac script of the day, which was the script in which 
popular late antique scripture and liturgy was written. This may further explain 
some accounts in the Islamic literary sources which claim that the Arabic script 
was derived from the Syriac script of al-HIra. 179 A1-H ajj aj was involved in vocal- 
izing the text and providing diacritics, both of whose relationship to Syriac is most 
likely but the details of which remain debated. 180 From the time of Muhammad to 
that of al-Hajjaj, the Qur’an developed in the background of Syriac religious liter- 
ary precedents and writing practices. 

It is worth pointing out at this stage that comparing the recensions of the Ara- 
maic Gospels and the Qur’an by themselves may well suffice to demonstrate how 
dogmatic re-articulation mediates their dialogue. However, this study aims to 
demonstrate this literary process at a higher standard that engages the literature 
of the non-Muslim, late antique Near East as well as that produced within Islamic 
tradition. 


Islamic Sources 

The Islamic documentary sources that come from Islam’s earliest time period are 
few in number but give us a lexical corpus with which to work, and an ortho- 
graphical yardstick with which to assess the text of the Qur’an. These include 
attestations preserved in papyri collections. 181 

The history of the Qur’an’s revelation to the prophet Muhammad and its codi- 
fication by later generations is discussed by too many Islamic literary sources for 
us to consider here. Most of these sources are concerned with piety and not what 
we would call today history. Furthermore, later generations of Muslim authors 

177 Ibid., 133^1. 

178 Ibid., 134-5; see also Masahif san‘a’, 14-15; see further M.C.A. Macdonald, “Reflections on the 
Linguistic Map of Pre-Islamic Arabia,” Arabian Archaeology and Epigraphy 11, 2000, 28-79. 

179 Gruendler, The Development of the Arabic Scripts , 2. In addition, TTzTnT’s student Yousef Kouri- 
yhe has shared with me his insights concerning fifth to sixth century Syriac manuscripts which he 
says set the standard for the writing of early Qur’an manuscripts. 

1 80 Shelomo Morag, The Vocalization Systems Of Arabic, Hebrew, And Aramaic: Their Phonetic 
And Phonemic Principles, Gravenhage, Netherlands: Mouton & Co., 1962, 46; Phillip Hitti, His- 
tory of the Arabs: From the Earliest Times to the Present, London: Macmillan; New York: St. 
Martin’s Press, 1970, 219; Luxenberg, Die syro-aramdische Lesart des Koran, 16-24. 

181 Adolf Grohmann, From the World of Arabic Papyri, Cairo: Al-Maaref Press, 1952; I Arabische 
Chronologie, II Arabische Papyrus kunde, Handbuch Der Orientalistik, Leiden; Koln: E. J. Brill, 
1966; Nabia Abbott, The Rise Of The North Arabic Script And Its Kur’anic Development, with 
A Full Description Of The Kur’an Manuscripts In The Oriental Institute, Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1939; Gruendler, The Development of the Arabic Scripts, op. cit. 
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frequently took to ‘compiling’ the opinions and narrations of their predecessors 
rather than ‘producing’ new material. 182 1 will make use of “earlier” and “later” 
Islamic literary sources from which original insights and facts about the Qur’an’s 
milieu can be extracted — that is, those which ‘produce’ rather than those which 
‘compile’. The early period of Islamic literature begins after the Qur’an’s codi- 
fication (ca. 714) and ends with the writing of Ibn Sa‘d’s (d. 230/845) Kitdb al- 
tabaqdt al-kabTr (also known as Kitdb al-tabaqdt al-kubrd ) which by documenting 
the entirety of the early Muslim community marks a new period of maturation. 183 
The later period of Islamic literature follows from 845 until the present (see “early 
Islamic period” and “later Islamic period” in Table 4). 

For the pre-lslamic period — which as mentioned earlier is synonymous with 
the late antique period — leading up to the Qur’an’s first articulation, two works 
are of principal interest. One is Abu Zayd al-Qurashl’s (d. 170/786) Jamharat 
ash ‘dr al- ‘arab fi al-jahiliyyah wa al-islam which gives us a corpus of pre-lslamic 
poetry — albeit imperfect as it is recorded much later — with which to compare 
to the Qur’an. 184 Also essential is Hisham b. al-Kalbl’s (d. c. 206/821) Kitdb al- 
asnam which is unique in its portrayal of the origin of pre-lslamic pagan cults in 
the Qur’an’s milieu and their relation to Judeo-Christian prophetic tradition (see 
Chapter 2). 185 

The earliest sources of Islamic history are in the biographical and histori- 
cal works. Muhammad b. Ishaq’s (d. ca. 151/768) Sirah m and Abu Mikhnafs 
(d. 157/774) Nusiis 187 are the vital starting points as they are the first Islamic look- 
ing glass through which we see both Muhammad and the Qur’an. The biographies 
historicize Muhammad within the sectarian Judeo-Christian framework of the late 
antique Near East. Citing the opening verse of Q 96, “recite in the name of your 
Lord !” — itself a caique of a Hebrew or Aramaic formula 188 — Ibn Ishaq models Muh 

1 82 Abu Zayd, Mafhum al-nass , 92-9. 

183 Muhammad b. Sa‘d, Kitdb al-tabaqdt al-kabTr, 11 vols, Ed. ‘All M. ‘Umar, Cairo: Maktabat 
al-Khanjl, 2001. This cut off date is found generally in al-Sayyid Taqi al-Din, Usui al-bahth 
al-adabl wa-manahijahu: al-bahth fi masadir al-tarikh al-dini, Cairo: Dar Nahdat Misr, 1984, 
1 1-17; Wadad al-Qadi, “Biographical dictionaries: Inner structure and cultural significance” in 
G. N. Atiyeh (ed.), The Book in The Islamic World: The Written Word and Communication in the 
Middle East , Albany: State University of New York Press, 1995, 97. For an in-depth study on the 
development of the Islamic literary sources in this period see further Gregory Schoeler, Ecrire et 
transmettre dans les debuts de l ’islam, Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 2002, Englishtrans. 
Uwe Vagelpohl, Ed. James Montgomery, The Oral and the Written in Early Islam, London; New 
York: Routledge, 2006. 

184 Abu Zayd al-Qurashl, Jamharat ash 'dr al-‘arab fi al-jahiliyyah wa al-islam. First Edition, Ed. 
Muhammad A. al-Hashiml, Riyadh: al-Mamlakah al-‘Arabiyyah al-Sa‘udiyyah, Jami‘at al-Imam 
Muhammad ibn Sa‘ud al-Islamiyyah, Lajnat al-Buhuth wa al-Ta’Uf wa-al-Tarjamah wa-al-Nashr, 
1981. 

185 Ibn al-Kalbl, Kitdb al-asnam, op. cit. 

186 Muhammad b. Ishaq, al-Sirah al-Nabawiyyah, 2 vols, Ed. Ahmad F. Al-Mazldl, Beirut: Dar al- 
Kutub al-Tlmiyah, 2004. 

187 Lut b. Yahya Abu Mikhnaf, Nusiis min tarikh abi mikhnaf First Edition, 2 vols, Ed. Kamil S. al- 
Jabburl, Beirut: Dar al-Mahajjah al-Bayda’; Dar al-Rasul al-Akram, 1999. 

1 88 Gilliot, “Creation of a fixed text,” 4 1 . 
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ammad’s episode of revelation at the cave of hird ’ after Isaiah 29: 1 1-12. 189 Like- 
wise, Waraqah’s words of praise upon learning about Muhammad’s revelation — 
quddiis quddils or “holy, holy” — reproduce Isaiah 6: 3. 190 Furthermore, the prophet 
awaited by the Jews and Christians, al-nabi al-ummi (Q 7: 157) — originating from 
a Hebrew or Aramaic epithet meaning the “gentile” or “unscriptured prophet” 191 — 
while faithfully rendered by Ibn Ishaq, it is reinterpreted by later Islamic tradition 
to mean “the illiterate prophet” in order to emphasize that the Qur’an was not 
the product of Muhammad’s intellect, but rather divine revelation. 192 Similarly, 
in Q 61:6 the “advocate” (Greek parakletos; John 14:16, 26, 15:26, 16:7) whom 
Jesus promises to his disciples at the last supper is called ahmad, “more praised,” 
which shares the same root h-m-d with the name muhammad, “praised one,” and 
was invariably identified with his person by the Islamic literary sources. 193 In the 
STrah of ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hisham (d. ca. 218/833), the author synthesizes these 
different appellations by ultimately equating muhammad with mndhmd , the word 
for “advocate” in Jewish dialects of Aramaic and Syriac. 194 

The biographical literature also cites Jewish-Christian authorities — all of whom 
were familiar with Aramaic scripture and language — like the figure of the monk 
Bahlra (cf. Aramaic bhxrd, “elect”) 195 who allegedly met the child Muhammad 
with a caravan in Bosra, the priest Waraqah b. Nawfal who had an impact on 
Muhammad’s early life and the scribe Zayd b. Thabit who played a paramount 


1 89 Ibn Ishaq, STrah, 1 : 1 68-69; See further Cragg, The Mind of the Qur 'an, 26-7 . 

1 90 Ibn Ishaq, STrah, 1 : 1 69. 

191 Cragg, The Mind of the Qur’an, 60-2. Cf. also this correct meaning of ummT in Wansbrough, 
Qur’anic Studies, 54 and the traditional interpretation of the term in ibid. 63. 

192 Ibn Ishaq, STrah, 1:168, does not portray Muhammad as illiterate at the first episode of revela- 
tion, but rather that he did not know what to recite. This is clear from the rhetoric intrinsic to his 
question to Gabriel, “and what should I recite?” ( wa ma aqral). Cf. also Muhammad b. IsmaTl 
al-Bukhari, SahTh al-bukharT, First Edition, 4 vols, Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1997, 3:3 1 : 137; Robinson, 
“The rise of Islam,” 186. El-Badawi,“A humanistic reception of the Qur’an,” 102-3 demonstrates 
that both the articulator as well as audience of the Qur’an possessed the “cultural refinement” with 
which to comprehend and appreciate the literary and rhetorical sophistication of the text. 

193 Muqatil, TafsTr, 3:356. That the names Muhammad or Ahmad may be titles acquired through 
prophetic office instead of birth names is consistent with the nomenclature of prophets throughout 
the Qur’an. For more see Reynolds, The Qur’an and its Biblical Subtext, 185-99. 

194 ‘Abd al-Malik b. Hisham, al-STrah al-nabawiyyah, 4 vols, Ed. ‘Umar A. Tadmuri, Beirut: Dar 
al-Kitab al-‘Arabi, 1990, 1:262 narrates an apocryphal transmission of John 15:24-27. His thesis 
is reproduced by Asad, The Message of the Quran, 1170. See further CAL, “ mnhnrf Michael 
Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon: A Translation from the Latin, Correction, Expansion, and Update of 
C. Brockelmann’s Lexicon Syriacum, Winona Lake, IN: Eisenbrauns; Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias 
Press, 2009, 908. Cf. in relation Ramazan Zuberi, “The prophecy of the comforter (John 16:7- 
13),” Answering Christianity, http://www.answering-christianity.com/aramaic_society.htm; al- 
Jamal, “al-Qur’an wa lughat al-suryan,” 99-101 which agree with Ibn Hisham’s problematic 
derivation. In addition, the names Muhammad and Ahmad are attested in the early Arabic papyri 
of Grohmann, From the World of Arabic Papyri, 202-3 and throughout. For more on the biblical 
and messianic background of the name Ahmad see Wansbrough, Qur’anic Studies, 64. 

195 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 135-6. For more on Bahlra see K. Szilagyi, “Muhammad and the 
monk: the making of the Christian Bahlra legend,” JSAI 34, 2008. 
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role in the Qur’an’s compilation. 196 To this genre of historical works we may 
add Azraql’s (d. ca. 251/865) Akhbdr makkah which chronicles the events of the 
region in which the Qur’an emerged and possesses valuable records of the houses 
of worship and architectural landmarks present at the time. 197 

A number of reports from the canonical Sunni Hadith corpus may similarly pre- 
serve historical insights about qur’anic passages or otherwise be rooted in Biblical 
literature. Included in this category are the Sahih works of Bukhari (d. 256/870) 
and Muslim (d. 261/875), as well as the Sunan of Abu Dawud (d. 275/888). 198 
Similarly, the history of the collection and initial codification of the Qur’an by 
‘Uthman and the role that al-Hajjaj played in editing it later on are narrated in the 
Risdlah of ‘ Abd al-Masih al-Kindl (d. 259/873), which is exceptional because it is 
a Christian Arabic source. 199 The changes al-Hajjaj made to the ‘Uthmanic text of 
his day, and the variations of circulating non- ‘Uthmanic codicies, are well docu- 
mented in the Kitab al-masdhif of Ibn Abl Dawud al-Sijistanl (d. 3 16/928). 200 

Within the broad discipline referred to as the Qur’anic Sciences ( ‘ulum al- 
qur’dn ) is Ma ‘ani al-qur’dn by al-Farra’ (d. 207/822) and other works of lexicog- 
raphy ( lughah ) and grammar (/ ‘rdb). 201 These different approaches to studying the 
Qur’an’s language are illuminating becasue they provide evidence for the stand- 


196 Ibn Ishaq, Slrah, 1:122-24, 171; Ibn Sa‘d, Tabaqat, 2:309; 5:306. 

197 Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah al-Azraql, Akhbdr makkah wa ma ja’ jlha min al-athar, Ed. ‘Abd al- 
Malik b. Duhaysh. Mecca: Maktabat al-Asadl, 2003. 

198 Muhammad b. Isma‘11 al-BukharT, Sahih al-bukhari, op. cit. ; Sulayman b. al-Ash‘ath al-Sijistanl, 
Sunan abl dawud , 7 vols, Ed. Shu‘ayb al-Ama’ut and Muhammad Kamil Qarah BalilT, Beirut: Dar 
al-Risalah al-‘Alamiyyah, 2009. 

199 ‘Abd al-MasIh b. Ishaq al-Kindl, and ‘Abd Allah b. Isma ‘II al-Hashiml, Risalat ‘Abd Allah b. 
Isma 'll al-Hashimi ila ‘Abd al-Masih b. Ishaq al-Kindl yad ‘uhu biha ila al-islam wa-risalat ‘Abd 
al-Masih ila al-Hashiml yaruddu biha ‘alayhi wa-yad‘uhu ila al-nasraniyyah, London: W.H. 
Allen, 1885, Englishtrans. William Muir, The apology of al Kindy, written at the court of al 
Mamun (circa A. H. 215; A.D. 830), in defence of Christianity against Islam. With an essay on its 
age and authorship read before the Royal Asiatic Society , London: Smith Elder, 1882. 

200 Abu Bakr ‘Abd Allah b. Abl Dawud al-Sijistanl, Kitab al-masdhif Cairo: al-Fariq al-Hadlthah, 
2002; Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’an, op. cit. 

201 Yahya b. Ziyad al-Farra’, Ma‘ani al-qur’dn. Third Edition, 3 vols, Beirut: ‘Alam al-Kutub, 
1403/1983; Abu al-Hasan SaTd b. Mas‘adah al-Akhfash al-Awsat, Ma ‘ani al-qur’dn, 2 vols, Ed. 
Huda M. Qurra‘ah, Cairo: Maktabat al-Khanjl, 1991; Abu ‘Amr ‘Uthman b. SaTd al-Danl, Kitab 
al-tayslr fi al-qira’at al-sab*, Ed. Utu Birizil, Istanbul: Matba‘a al-Dawlat, 1930; Abu ‘Ubayd 
al-Qasim b. Sallam, Lughat al-qaba’il al-waridah fi al-qur’dn al-karlm, Ed. ‘Abd al-Hamld al- 
Sayyid, Kuwait City: Matbu‘at Jami‘at al-Kuwayt, 1985. (For more on Ibn Sallam’s questionable 
authorship of this work see Andrew Rippin, “Ibn ‘Abbas’s al-Lughat fTT Qur’an,” BSOAS 4, 
1981); Abu Ishaq Ibrahim b. al-Sarl al-Zajjaj, Ma'anl al-qur’dn wa irabuh, 5 vols, Ed. ’Abd 
al-Jalll ShalabT, Cairo: Dar al-Hadlth, 1994; Muhammad b. Mukarram b. Manzur (d. 711/1311), 
Lisan al- ‘arab, 6 vols, Ed. ‘Abd Allah A. al-Kablr et al., Cairo: Dar al-Ma‘arif, 1981. The Kitab 
al-qira ’at by al-Sayyarl (third/ninth century) — and other ShlT works dealing with the “integrity 
of the Qur’an” — are too sectarian in nature to sufficiently contribute literary or historical insight 
for purposes of this study. On this point see Hossein Modarresi, “Early debates on the integrity of 
the Qur’an: A brief survey,” SI 77, 1993, 5-39; Etan Kohlberg and Mohammad A. Amir-Moezzi, 
Revelation and Falsification: The Kitab al-Qira’at. Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2009. 
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ardization of Arabic grammar from its diverse dialectic origins into its classical 
form, which is the point that Vollers argued all along. 202 

Islamic exegetical tradition ( tafsTr ) is to a great extent a continual compila- 
tion of reports, one building upon another. However, different threads of tafsTr 
literature exist. Muqatil b. Sulayman’s (d. 150/767) TafsTr is attacked vehemently 
by later orthodox Muslim authorities for its frequent use of Christian and Jewish 
Rabbinic lore, collectively called isrd ’Tliyydt, which was a necessary resourcefor 
the earliest work of Islamic exegetical tradition. 203 Orthodox Muslim authorities 
were also wary of Mujahid b. Jabr’s (d. 104/722) TafsTr for the same reason. 204 An 
example of their reliance on isrd ’Tliyydt is the episode of Muhammad’s marriage 
to Zaynab bt. Jahsh (d.4/626) recounted by Muqatil concerning Q 33:37, which 
is modeled after King David’s scandalous marriage to Bathsheba in 2 Samuel 
11:1-27 (cf. further Q 37:17-26; 2 Samuel 12:1-6; Matthew 18; Luke 15). 205 The 
TafsTrs of ‘ Abd Allah b. ‘Abbas, (d. 68/688), and possibly even that of Sufyan al- 
Thawrl (d. 161/778) are of questionable authorship. 206 These authors’ names are 
probably pseudonyms for later authors who sought to project their orthodox views 
back onto the founding fathers of Islamic exegesis. 

The related genre of “occasions of revelation” ( asbdb al-nuzul ) supports the 
notion that early Muslims realized that revelation was mediated through histori- 
cal context; meaning that the wording of the Qur’an was directly influenced by 
occurrences in Muhammad’s life, the people surrounding him and the objec- 
tives he aimed to achieve. This is evident, for example, in the unique wording of 
Q 33:35 and its entirely plausible ‘occasion of revelation’ recorded later on. It 
states, “Indeed, the Muslim men and Muslim women and the believing men and 
believing women . . . God has prepared for them forgiveness and a great reward.” 
This verse is allegedly an egalitarian response to an episode narrated in a report 
from Abu al-Hasan al-Wahidl’s (d. 468/1076) Asbdb nuziil al-qur’dn. It mentions 
that a female companion of Muhammad by the name of Asma’ bt. ‘Umays (d. ca. 
40/660) complained to him that all women have been shamed because his revela- 
tions failed to mention the virtues of women, which incidentally happens to be a 
common trait of late antique and Islamic literature alike. 207 However, this did not 
sit well with Muhammad’s egalitarian sensibilities — by seventh century standards 


202 Vollers, Volkssprache und Schriftsprache im alten Arabien, 185-95 

203 Muqatil b. Sulayman, TafsTr muqatil b. sulayman, 3 vols, Ed. Ahmad Farid, Beirut: Dar al-Kutub 
al-‘Ilmiyyah, 2003. 

204 Mujahid b. Jabr, TafsTr al-imam mujahid ibn jabr, Ed. Muhammad ‘Abd al-Salam Abu al-Nll, 
Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al-Islaml al-Hadlth, 1989; A Rippin, El 2 , “Mudjahid b. D Jabr al-MakkT, Abu 
1-Hadjdjadj.” Cf. In relation Zeev Maghen, “Intertwined triangles: remarks on the relationship 
between two prophetic scandals,” JSAI 33, 2007; “Davidic motifs in the biography of Muham- 
mad,” J&47 35, 2008. 

205 Muqatil, TafsTr, 3:46-49; see further Zeev Maghen, “Davidic Motifs in the Biography of 
Muhammad,” JSAI 35, 2008. 

206 Veccia Vaglieri, El 2 , “Abd Allah b. al-‘Abbas;” H. P. Raddatz, El 2 , “Sufyan al-Thawrl.” 

207 Cf the mysogyny in works like Aphrahat, “Demonstrations,” 1:255-60, 265-70 (On Monks); 
Arda VirafNamak 20; 26; 62; 63; 69; 70; 73; Bukhari 1:2:28; 1:6:301. 
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of course — and the report continues that after this episode Q 33:35 was revealed 
bringing good news to al-muslimun wa al-muslimdt , that is, both Muslim men and 
women. 208 As jurisprudence became the quintessential Islamic science, the histori- 
cal context of qur’anic verses was prioritized according to the legal exigencies of 
the growing Muslim community. As a result, verse abrogation ( al-ndsikh wa al- 
mansiikh) permits that verses belonging to an earlier time period of revelation be 
abrogated by verses from a later one. 209 

The early exegeticaland asbdb al-nuzul literature also had a tendency to indi- 
rectly biblicize historical events attributed to qur’anic verses. For example, 
ddr al-arqam was the name of the secret home in Mecca where Muhammad 
preached to his earliest companions, incuding ‘Ammar b. Yasir (d. 37/657). 
‘Ammar and his family were said to have endured severe torture which claimed 
the lives of his parents and led to his denial of Muhammad, after which he wept 
and recanted. ‘Ammar’s act of “dissimulation” or “caution” under duress ( taqi - 
yyah), along with his unwavering support of ‘All b. Abi Talib (d. 40/661), made 
him a model and hero especially among the Shl‘ah. The details of this story, 
however, emerge from the ‘interpretation’ and ‘occasion of revelation’ derived 
from Q 16:106-8 and, furthermore, echo Peter’s denial of Jesus in the Gospels 
(Matthew 26:75; Mark 14:27) as well as the persecution of Paul in 2 Corinthians 
1 1:25. 210 

Some later exegetical works use the Bible to interpret the Qur’an more explic- 
itly. This is especially the case with Nazm al-durarfi tandsub al-dydt wa-al-suwar 
of al-Biqa‘1 (d. 808/1460) who believes that the canonical Hebrew and Chris- 
tian scriptures are in fact the tawrdh and injil mentioned in the Qur’an. 211 His 
incorporation of the Judeo-Christian corpus into his work was too revolutionary 
for the orthodox scholars of his day who destroyed his reputation. 212 However, 
SuyutT’s (d. 911/1505) similarly revolutionary claim in al-Itqdnfi ‘ulum al-qur’dn 
that loan words (mu ‘ arrabdt ) were part of the qur’anic articulation, and therefore 
Arabic language, was generally accepted by the Muslims of his day, 213 perhaps in 
part because there was already a precedent for this idea in earlier Islamic literary 


208 Abu al-Hasan al-Wahidl, Asbdb nuzul al-qur’dn , Ed. Kamal Zaghlul, Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al- 
Tlmiyyah, 1991, 370. 

209 e.g. Qatadah b. Di‘amah al-SadusI, al-Nasikh wa al-mansukh, Third Edition, Ed. Hatim S. al- 

Damin, : Mu’assasat al-Risalah, 1409/1988; Abu ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. Sallam, al-Nasikh wa 

al-mansukh. First Edition, Ed. John Burton, Cambridge: Trustees of the E. J. W. Gibb Memorial, 
1987. 

2 1 0 al-Wahidl, Asbdb nuzul al-qur ’an, 288-89. 

211 Ibrahim b. ‘Umar al-Biqa‘1, Nazm al-durar ji tandsub al-dydt wa-al-suwar, Ed. ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
al-Mahdl, 8 vols, Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-Tlmiyyah, 1995. 

212 Ibrahim b. ‘Umar al-Biqa‘1, In Defense of the Bible: A Critical Edition and an Introduction to al- 
BiqaT’s Bible Treatise. Ed. Walid Saleh. Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2008, 33. 

213 Cf. Jalal al-DTn al-Suyutl, al-Itqan Ji ‘ulum al-qur ’an, 7 vols, Ed. Markaz al-Dirasat al-Qur’aniyah, 
Medina: Majma‘ al-Malik Fahd li-Tiba‘at al-Mushaf al-Sharlf, 1426/2005; al-Muhadhdhab JTma 
waqa‘a fi al-qur’dn min al-mu‘arrab, Ed. Muhammad al-Tunjl, Beirut: Dar al-Kitab al-‘ArabI, 
1995. 
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sources. 214 Apart from discussing the Qur’an’s foreign vocabulary, of which Jef- 
frey makes ample use, Suyutl’s work is a systematic, comprehensive examination 
of the Qur’an’s literary structure and hermeneutical devices. It is at the same time 
a mammoth compilation of earlier exegetical material. 215 


Non-Islamic Sources 

Unlike the Islamic sources, which are valuable albeit pious assessments of the 
Qur’an’s milieu coming centuries after the fact, the non-Islamic sources are 
independent traditions which were part of the Qur’an’s milieu itself. The liter- 
ary sources may come from the late antique or earliest Islamic periods, spanning 
roughly 180-714 CE, with some documentary sources being significantly older — 
that is, before 180 CE. 

Documentary sources also include epigraphic texts, dictionaries and lexicons 
that attest the major ancient dialects people spoke and the religious formulae 
of their writings. This background data, the majority of which is ancient and 
comes from the Arabian Peninsula, gives us the earliest surviving precedent for 
pre-qur’anic Arabian oral and literary forms of articulation (Figure 1.5). These 
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Figure 1.6 Raqush Inscription Dated 267 CE 

Source: Healey and Smith, “Jaussen-Savignac 17,” pi. 46. The inscription reads “This is a grave K b. 
H has taken care of for his mother, Raqush bint ’A. She died in al-Hijr in the year 162 in the month of 
Tammuz. May the Lord of the World curse anyone who desecrates this grave and opens it up, except 
his offspring! May he [also] curse anyone who buries [someone in the grave] and [then] removes [him] 
from it! May who buries. ..be cursed!” (Courtesy of John Healey) 


214 Cf. Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Muslim b. Qutaybah, TafsTr gharib al-qur’an, ed. Ahmad 
Saqr, Beirut: Dar al-Kutub al-‘ilmiyah, 1978; Abu Mansur al-Jawallql, al-Mu‘arrab min kalam 
al- ‘arab ‘ala huruf al-mujam, Ed. Ahmad Shakir, Cairo: Dar al-Kitab, 1389/1969. 

215 Note that while Muhammad b. ‘All al-ShawkanT (d. 1249/1834), Fath al-qadir, al-jami‘ bayn 
fannayy al-riwayah wa al-dirayah min ‘ilm al-tafsir , Beirut: Dar Ibn Hazm, 1421/2000 is written 
very late, it preserves some useful original insights. 
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sources include collections of inscriptions and from lexicons of: Old South Ara- 
bian (mainly Sabaic); 216 Old North Arabian (mainly Thamudic and Safaitic); 217 
late antique Arabic; 218 Ethiopic (Ge’ez); 219 pagan Aramaic (Nabataean, Palmyrene 
and Hatran); 220 and Syriac. 221 

Non-Islamic literary sources include texts from a diverse range of languages and 
traditions. They may be classified by religious tradition. The Jewish sources upon 
which the Qur’an frequently depends include the Hebrew Bible, 222 its translations 
in Aramaic (Targumim) and Syriac (Old Testament Peshitta), 223 further Rabbinic 
literature, 224 and Essene literature from Qumran. 225 Christian literature which also 
played an integral part in the Qur’an’s milieu includes the Greek Septuagint, frag- 
ments of the CPA Old Testement, 226 some Greek religious and historical writ- 
ings, 227 and the vast sea of Syriac literature which is an essential link between the 

216 A. F. L. Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, Beirut: Librairie du Liban, 1982. 

217 Albertus Branden, Les inscriptions thamoudeennes, Louvain-Heverle: Bureaux du Museon, 
1950; Sulayman Dhuyayb, Dirasah li-nuqush Thamudiyyah min Jubbah bi-ha ’ il , Riyadh: Makta- 
bat al-Malik Fahd al-Wataniyyah, 2000; Nuqush Thamudiyyah min al-Mamlakah al-Arabiyyah 
al-Saudiyyah, Riyadh: Maktabat al-Malik Fahd al-Wataniyyah, 1999; Nuqush Safawiyyah min 
shamall al-Mamlakah al- ‘Arabiyyah al-Sa‘udiyyah, Riyadh: Mu’assasat ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Sudayri al-Khayriyyah, 2003; F.V. Winnett, Inscriptions from Fifty Safaitic Cairns , Toronto; 
Buffalo: University of Toronto Press, 1978. 

2 1 8 Gruendler, The Development of the Arabic Scripts, 1 52-7 1 . 

219 Wolf Leslau, Concise Dictionary of Ge ‘ez, Wiesbaden: O. Harrassowitz, 1989. 

220 Sulayman Dhuyayb, Dirasah tahliliyyah lil-nuqush al-Aramiyyah al-qadlmah fl Tayma’, Riy- 
adh: Matbu‘at Maktabat al-Malik Fahd al-Wataniyyah, 1994; al-Mujam al-Nabati: dirasah 
tahliliyyah muqaranah lil-mufradat wa-al-aljaz al-Nabatiyyah, Riyadh: Maktabat al-Malik Fahd 
al-Wataniyyah, 2000. 

22 1 Han Drijvers and John Healey, The Old Syriac inscriptions of Edessa and Osrhoene, Leiden; 
Boston: Brill, 1999. 

222 The Holy Scriptures According to the Masoretic Text, Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Soci- 
ety of America (JPS), 1917. 

223 See Onkelos, Targum Onkelos; Jonathan ben Uzziel, Targum Jonathan ben Uziel; Anonymous, 
Targum Psalms in CAL; Anonymous, The Old Testament in Syriac according to the Peshitta Ver- 
sion, Ed. International Organization for the Study of the Old Testament, Leiden: Brill, 1996. 

224 Anonymous, The Talmud, with English translation and commentary, Ed. A. Ehrman. Jerusalem: El- 
‘Am-Hoza’a Leor Israel, 1965. Furthermore, Louis Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, 4 vols, Forgotten 
Books, 2008 (Reprint of Philadelphia: The Jewish Publication Society of America, 1909), is a col- 
lection of the narrative material from the voluminous library of Talmudic and Midrashic literature 
translated and arranged chronologically, beginning from the creation of the world until Esther. 

225 Chaim Rabin, “Islam and the Qumran Sect” in Qumran Studies, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1957, 112-30. 

226 The Christian Palestinian Aramaic Old Testament and Apocrypha Version from the Early Period, 
vol 1, Ed. Christa Miiller-Kessler and Michael Sokoloff, Groningen: STYX Publications, 1997. 
BiqaT, Nazm, 1 : 102, claims that the Arabic text of the Hebrew Bible was translated from the Syriac 
(Peshitta?) of the Christians, which in turn was translated from the Greek text. Biqa‘1 himself, 
however, claims to have used an Arabic version of the Hebrew Bible translated from Hebrew. 

227 For example, Anonymous, “Barnabas;” “The Epistle of Barnabas;” “The Shepherd of Hennas,” 
in J. A. Robinson (ed.), Barnabas, Hermas and the Didache, London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 1920; Sozomenos of Gaza, Historia ecclesiastica, Ed. Edward Walford, 
London: S. Bagster, 1846; Anonymous, Didascalia Apostolorum, trans. R. H. Connolly, Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1929. 
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Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospel Traditions. These works are principally composed 
of: stanzaic homilies to be sung ( madra.se ) like the Odes of Solomon (second-third 
century), those by Ephrem the Syrian (d. 373), Narsai (d. 502) and Jacob of Serugh 
(d. 521); and verse homilies to be recited ( memre ) by Aphrahat the Persian Sage 
(d. 345), Isaac of Antioch (d. ca. 452), Philoxenus of Mabbug (d. 523) and Babai 
the Great (d. 628); as well as the Book of the Laws of Countries by Bardaisan 
(d. 222), and the Ecclesiatical History of John of Ephesus (d. 586). 228 

Zoroastrian literature also played some role in contributing to the Qur’an’s 
milieu. 229 Such literature includes the Avesta and pre-Islamic Pahlavi works like 
the Ardd Virdf Ndmak and the Bahmdn Yasht. 230 The impact of Zoroastrian lit- 
erature on late antique Judeo-Christian apocryphal literature, which also played a 
great part in the Qur’an’s milieu, was profound. 

Apocrypha and Pseudepigripha account for some of the heterodox doctri- 
nal articulations espoused by the Qur’an. These sources originated mainly in 
Coptic, Syriac, Greek, and Ethiopic. They include the Gospel of Thomas, the 
Infancy Gospels, books of Enoch, Jubilees and the Apocalypse and Testament of 
Abraham. 13 ' The Genzd Rbd (lit. “Great Treasure”) preserved in the Mandaic dia- 
lect of Aramaic may also be placed in this category. 

Methodology and Organization 

It is worth recalling at this stage that taking a confluence of earlier non-Muslim 
and later Muslim sources into consideration serves to raise the standard of our 
study of the Qur’an and Aramaic Gospels, as well as the role of dogmatic re- 


228 It is difficult to overstate the depth and complexity of the dialogue between the Qur’an and late 
antique Syriac Christian literature. This is especially the case concerning verses from mystical 
hymns which frequently echo the imagery, ethics, and style of qur’anic ayah s. 

229 See Clair-Tisdall, The Original Sources of the Qur’an , 85-100. 

230 Arda Viraf, The Book of Arda Viraf'm. The Sacred Books and Early Literature of the East, Vol. 7, 
Ed. Charles Home, New York; London: Parke, Austin, and Lipscomb, 1917; “Bahman Yasht,” 
trans. E. W. West, in (ed. Max Muller) Pahlavi Texts, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1880, 189-235. 
The Ardd Virdf Ndmak is also in strong dialogue with Hadith reports on Hell. 

23 1 Anonymous, The Gospel of Thomas: the Hidden Sayings of Jesus, Trans. Harold Bloom, San 
Fransisco: Harper San Francisco, 1992; Anonymous, Arabic Infancy Gospel [Infancy Gospel of 
James; Protovangelium of James], Ed. M. Perova, II Vangelo arabo dell’ Inf anzia, Jerusalem, 
1973; Anonymous, The Book of Enoch [1 Enoch], Ed. R. H. Charles, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1893; Anonymous, The Book of Jubilees: a critical text, Ed. James C. VanderKam, Lovanii: E. 
Peeters, 1989; Anonymous, The Apocalypse of Abraham, Ed. G. H. Box, London: Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York: Macmillan, 1918; Anonymous, The Testament 
of Abraham, Ed. G. H. Box. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge; New York; 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company, 1927. For a series of apocryphal texts in Syriac that were 
part of the Qur’an’s milieu see Apocrypha Syriaca: The Protevangelium Jacobi And Transitus 
Mariae With Texts From The Septuagint, The Coran, The Peshitta, And From A Syriac Hymn 
In A Syro-Arabic Palimpsest Of The Fifth And Other Centuries, Ed. A. S. Lewis. London: C. J. 
Clay and Sons, 1902. See further Cornelia Horn, “Intersections: The Reception History of the 
Protoevangelium of James in Sources from the Christian East and in the Qu’ran,” A2 17, 2006, 
113-50. 
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articulation therein. The method behind using these sources in a meaningful way 
is of no less importance. 

The analysis phase will proceed as follows. Texts — that is, passages, phrases 
or words — in the Qur’an and Aramaic Gospels are compared if general linguistic 
relationships are outwardly apparent — without emending the (typically) undot- 
ted written skeleton ( rasm ) of the traditional readings. Such relationships include 
philological, grammatical, lexical, phonological, and orthographical correspond- 
ences. General parallels with respect to content but not language, for which limit- 
less possibilities exist, do not receive consideration. The qur’anic text is first read 
in the context of the cluster of verses with which it forms a logical whole — that 
is, the verses immediately before or after it. Then the text is checked alongside 
earlier Biblical, Rabbinic, Apocryphal, Pseudepigriphal, homiletic, historical, and 
epigraphic literature to identify if it has a precedent, orechoes a source, outside of 
the Aramaic Gospel Traditions. Once the qur’anic text has been solely linked to 
the Aramaic Gospel traditions, the Islamic literary sources are consulted regarding 
opinions that can further shed light on the study’s findings thus far. The official, 
canonical scriptures — the ‘Uthmanic codex and the Peshitta — are initially com- 
pared side by side. Variant Qur’an codicies or Aramaic Gospel versions will be 
consulted and incorporated insofar as their content can contribute to the study. 

Once the use of primary sources has been exhausted, the secondary literature 
is consulted for its insights on thepassage(s) in question. After consulting all 
the literature and noting their insights, I will formulate a hypothesis concerning 
the qur’anic passage and its corresponding passage in the Aramaic Gospel Tradi- 
tions. This study will show that the driving principle mediating the Qur’an’s use 
of the Aramaic Gospel Traditions is dogmatic re-articulation. Thus will end the 
sequence of analysis. 

However, the type of linguistic relationship (lexical, phonological, or otherwise) 
also plays a role in determining the results of our analysis. Phrases or words in the 
Qur’an and Aramaic Gospels often share more than one linguistic relationship, 
making a typology of the relationships not immediately possible. This will have 
to wait until the very end of our analysis. Chapter 2 sets up “Prophetic Tradition” 
as the master narrative of the late antique Near East and places the Aramaic Gos- 
pel Traditions and the Qur’an on a level field from which they can be compared. 
Furthermore, this study will breakup its analyses into themes — chapters. Chapter 
3 deals with the “Prophets and their Righteous Entourage;” Chapter 4 discusses 
“The Evils of the Clergy;” Chapter 5 delves into the place of the “Divine Realm;” 
and Chapter 6 explores the vivid language and imagery of “Divine Judgment and 
the Apocalypse” employed in both scriptures. Chapter 7 will then summarize the 
findings of the analysis phase (Chapters 3-6), construct a detailed typology of 
the linguistic relationships, and formulate a tentative reconstruction of how the 
Qur’an’s milieu came to absorb and articulate the language of the Aramaic Gospel 
Traditions. This chapter will also discuss prospects for ongoing research as well 
as the phenomenon of Prophetic Tradition after the Qur’an. The data accumulated 
in this study will be recorded in a number of appendices that should prove usefi.il 
to the reader. 



2 Prophetic Tradition in the 
Late Antique Near East 


The following pages aim to illustrate the historical framework of the late antique 
Near East in order to pave the way for our comparative study between the Qur’an 
and the Aramaic Gospel traditions. The salient socio-religious phenomenon in 
this milieu dubbed “prophetic tradition” was generally latent in the Zoroastrian 
and Christian spheres of the Near East. It was kept alive especially through the 
efforts of the waning Syriac speaking churches — along with their Aramaean and 
Arabian body politic — to reconsolidate themselves. In the late sixth and early sev- 
enth centuries, Syriac Christian patriarchs undertook great ventures to reformulate 
and unite Syriac Christian prophetic tradition {maslmdnuta). Simultaneous with 
these efforts were the emergence of Arabian prophetic traditions — called in Ara- 
bic is lam and philologically equivalent to Syriac maslmdnuta — culminating in the 
Islam of the prophet Muhammad. 

Sectarianism as Prophetic Tradition 

First we begin with our discussion on what prophetic tradition is and its role in the 
late antique Near East. Norman Brown states in his study concerning the Haggadic 
and Hellenic conflation of Moses with Alexander in Surah 18, that the Qur’an 
“in a characteristically abrupt and monumental gesture, breaks with Judaic ethno- 
centrism and reprojects the prophetic tradition on a new transcultural, universal, 
world-historical plane.” 1 His statement reveals the Qur’an’s view of “prophetic 
tradition” — and its power to reproject ethnocentrism into universalism — in a man- 
ner which this study seeks to utilize and further define. What essentially gives 
Brown’s idea of “prophetic tradition” vitality in the Qur’an’s milieu is the strong 
sectarianism of the late antique Near East which, especially through Syriac Chris- 
tian literature, melded together Rabbinic and Hellenic traditions, with a hodge- 
podge of heterogeneous traditions from other civilizations. This brings us to the 
discussion of sectarianism and prophetic tradition. 

The sectarianism of the late antique Near East mentioned at the start of 
this examination is best understood in the framework of competing religious move- 


1 Norman Brown, Apocalypse and or Metamorphosis , Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1991,79. 
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ments with one function in common, “prophetic tradition.” In this study, prophetic 
tradition may designate a religion, faith, denomination, sect, school, or group of 
adherents which tends to be monotheistic in a general sense. More explicitly, it is 
the social lifestyle of abiding by the teachings, ethics and law of a divinely inspired 
or sanctioned leader. Such leaders were not just limited to prophets — who filled the 
late antique Near East — but included, furthermore, religious and political leaders 
whose interest it was to preserve and promote the tradition of the community. 2 Their 
teachings are (1) dogmatic in nature, which gives them the universalist feature men- 
tioned by Brown, and (2) passed down from one generation to the next. 

This lifestyle excluded, in large part, many Arabian (Q 7:194; 53:19-23) and 
Egyptian (for example, Q 7:127; 40:36-37) cults because of their emphasis on the 
role of multiple or human gods rather than a single prophetic agent in connection 
to the one God. Prophetic traditions competed with one another, and in doing so 
participated in the unending process of ‘cross pollination,’ that is, exchanging 
ideas with one’s rivals. This began in the Near East during the ancient period (ca. 
2700 BCE-180 CE; see Figure 1.1) where heterodox religious practices in Persia 
and the Fertile Crescent coalesced into the first prophetic traditions. 3 This process 
was intensified in the late antique period (180-632 CE; See Appendix B) with the 
emergence of ever more religious sects and stern dogmatic principles as a result 
of Christian controversies and the subsequent increase in prophetic claimants. 4 
180 CE marks the death of Tatian whose Diatessaron was the first popular Syriac 
translation of the Gospels; it also approximates the beginning of popular Syriac 
Christian literature that became widely circulated throughout the Near East. In 
the late second and early third century, the Arabian peoples began to embrace 
Christianity and to play a vital role in the sectarian landscape of the Near East. The 
increased sectarianism and church fragmentation of the sixth century emboldened 
its rivals and culminated in Muhammad’s new prophetic tradition called Islam in 
the seventh century. In order to understand the complex role sectarianism plays 
in this study we must briefly trace the beginnings of rivalries in Near Eastern 
prophetic tradition. 


Judeo-Christian and Zoroastrian Background 

The beginnings of Near Eastern prophetic tradition, of which Islam was the greatest 
manifestation, go back to the ancient period. Ancient kings who were said to have 

2 For example, see the judges of Hebrew Scripture who lead their people to military victory and 
Pharaoh of Q 40:46 who leads his people into hell. 

3 The date of 2700 BCE approximates the date of Gilgamesh in Victor Matthews and Don Ben- 
jamin, Old Testament Parallels: Laws and Stories from the Ancient Near East, New York: Paulist 
Press, 1991, 19. 

4 For more on this see Richard Rubenstein, When Jesus Became God: The Struggle to Define Chris- 
tianity During the Last Days of Rome, New York: Harcourt Brace & Co., 2001; Furthermore, 
compare this with the periodization of 150-750 CE in Peter Brown, The World of Late Antiquity , 
London: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1971, and 395-600 CE in Averil Cameron, The Mediter- 
ranean World in Late Antiquity 395-600, London, Routledge, 1993. 
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been semi-divine or communicated with God, like Gilgamesh, Hammurabi, and 
Croesus, sages like Ahlqar, Luqman, and Aesop, and countless prophets including 
Zarathustra, Pythia, Enoch, Hud, and Salih, through transcendent decrees received 
from divine beings and their access to universal truths, set an ancient precedent for 
emergent ideas of religious teachings, ethics, and laws. From ancient Mesopota- 
mian notions of prophecy the prophetic tradition of ancient Israel originated. 5 Its 
teachings were traced back to Adam as the founder of the human race, salvaged 
by Noah from a global flood and constituted through the Abrahamic covenant. Its 
ethics and laws were legislated to Moses on Mt. Sinai by the one God, mandated 
to King David and upheld by numerous Hebrew prophets. 

Following hard learned lessons at the hands of Assyrian cruelty in 722 BCE, 
Babylonian Captivity in 586 BCE and the subsequent destruction of Israel as a 
permanent political entity, the children of Israel renounced the pagan rites and 
lesser deities of what the Bible authors deemed was a sinful violation of their 
divine moral code. The result was the monotheistic religion known as Judaism 
founded upon the Mosaic Law. Despite the hardships withstood by the children of 
Israel, Judaism remained ideologically popular and enjoyed a great deal of recog- 
nition as different sects of this tradition branched off. One reason for the rise of so 
many branches was that prophecy in Judaism had come to an end, thus delivering 
the authority of prophethood to the institution of the clergy. 6 

Vestiges of the ancient priestly class known as the Sadducees (cf. Zadokites; 
2 Samuel 8:17; I Kings 4:2; Matthew 1:14, 22:19) remained by the beginning of 
the common era when a new class of rabbis known as the Pharisees took over as 
champions of Rabbinic Judaism (for instance, Matthew 23:2). Samaritan Judaism, 
which began in the pre-exilic era and further emphasized the Mosaic Law, contin- 
ued to develop parallel to Rabbinic Judaism. Within Judaism, however, competing 
prophetic traditions, the lack of political sovereignty, and feelings of suffering 
and persecution at the hands of foreign powers gave rise to new movements in 
Palestine. These include the militancy of Jewish Zealots whose aim was to liber- 
ate Israel from the Roman yoke, and the strong eschatological beliefs of Essene 
communities. 

An essential component of this eschatology was the messianic impulse. Proba- 
bly influenced by the Zoroastrian saoshyant (Avesta Yasna 46:3; 61:5), it evolved 
into the hope for a powerful military leader who would redeem Israel’s Davidic 
kingship and Aaronic priesthood. 7 This impulse was kindled by Cyrus the Great’s 
(d. 530 BCE) return of the Israelites to the land ofPalestine in 538 BCE, the partial 
restoration of their temple in Jerusalem (Ezra 6:3-5) and the short-lived Hasmon- 
ean kingdom some centuries later (140-37 BCE; 1 Maccabees). Competing pro- 
phetic traditions came to include the adherents of dozens of messianic claimants 

5 Matthews and Benjamin, Old Testament Parallels, xiii. 

6 This is evident in the grouping of prophets and patriarchs in the same category in Narsai, The 
Liturgical Homilies of Narsai, Ed. R. H. Connolly, Cambridge: Cambrudge University Press, 
1909, 101. Cf. also discussion in Ibid. 159-60. 

7 John Waterhouse, Zoroastrianism, London: Epworth Press, 1934, 125. 
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and prophets including Judas of Galilee (d. ca. 4 CE; Acts 5:37), Jesus of Nazareth 
(d. ca 32 CE), Simon Magus (first century CE; Acts 8:9-24), Montanus (second 
century CE) and Simon Bar Kokhba (d. ca. 135 CE), all of whom were defeated. 

In Palestine, the revolutionary doctrine of the prophet Jesus (for example, Luke 
4:24; 9:19; John 4:19; 6:17; 7:14) concerning unwavering love flourished in the 
context of wisdom from Hillel the Elder (d. ca. 10 CE); his position on divorce 
flourished in the circles of Shammai (d. ca. 30 CE) 8 and his ideas about repentance 
and the impending arrival of the kingdom of God apocalyptic emerged in the cir- 
cles of John the Baptist (d. ca. 30 CE; Matthew 3:2). Jesus’s followers also became 
prophets and spread the Good News after the day of Pentecost throughout Jeru- 
salem (Acts 2:1—4) and later to Antioch (Acts 11:27-30; see further Didache 1 1). 
Increased political turmoil and subsequent Near Eastern sectarianism expanded the 
phenomenon of prophetic tradition to include miracle workers like Apollonius of 
Tyana (first century CE), and founders of new religious movements based onJesus’s 
revolutionary teachings concerning the Mosaic Law. Saul of Tarsus (Paul; d. ca. 67 
CE) was a Hellenized Jew — not unlike the philosopher Philo of Alexandria (d. ca. 
50 CE) and the historian Josephus (d. ca. 100 CE) — who claimed direct inspira- 
tion from Jesus (Galatians 1:1 1-16). After disputing with Jesus’s disciples — espe- 
cially Peter (d. 67 CE) upon whom the Catholic Church was built — concerning the 
applicability of J ewish Law, Paul broke with the burgeoning Jerusalem church and 
preached to the Gentiles across the Mediterranean (Galatians 1:22-24; 2:11-14). 
For Gentiles around the world, including those in Arabia (Galatians 1:15-17), their 
salvation soon came through the death and resurrection of Jesus the Messiah. 

Christianity broke away from Judaism, whose adherents no longer possessed 
their own polity and whose Rabbinic manifestation slowly developed into a schol- 
arly form of orthodoxy before the Common Era. An example of this orthodoxy can 
be seen in the views of Rabbi Akiva ben Joseph (d. ca 135 CE) who was one of the 
greatest authorities of early Rabbinic Judaism. 9 In contrast to this, syncretistic pro- 
phetic traditions — Jewish-Christian sects — championed by prophets or prophetic 
leaders whose teachings and sects were often branded as heretical by later ortho- 
doxy survived in marginal enclaves. For instance, the prophet Elchasai (first cen- 
tury CE) who seceded from the Ebionites — a Jewish-Christian sect that held fast 
to the Jewish law — came to influence the people of Mesopotamia — especially the 
Sabians of Flarran and the Mandaeans of southern Mesopotamia and Khuzistan — 
who became known for practicing full-body baptism. 10 Flence, the Sabian-Man- 
daeans follow the teachings ascribed to John the Baptist, as well as other prophets 
before him. Basilides (d. 140 CE), Marcion of Sinope (d. 160 CE), Tatian (d. 
ca. 180 CE), Bardaisan (d. 222 CE) — whose Book of the Laws of Countries may 


8 On both see Jeffrey Gibson, Temptations of Jesus in Early Christianity, London; New York: T & 
T Clark, 2004, 265. On Hillel see further Johnson, A History of Christianity, 16. 

9 Louis Ginzberg, Jewish Encyclopaedia, “Akiba ben Joseph.” 

10 See in relation Gerard Luttikhuizen, The Revelation of Elchasai: Investigations into the Evidence 
for a Mesopotamian Jewish Apocalypse of the 2nd century and Its Reception by Judeo-Christian 
Propagandists, Tubingen: Mohr, 1985, 165-69. 
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be considered a third-century compendium of prophetic traditions 11 — and various 
other dualists, Gnostics, reformers, and syncretists enriched Near Eastern sectar- 
ian debate from the margins. The work of later Christian authors makes it clear that 
such early reformers considered themselves prophets, 12 that is, individuals who 
communicated with what was understood as divine, transcendental beings. 

In the late antique period, Zoroastrianism evolved from the national prophetic 
tradition of the Iranian peoples stretching back centuries into the official Sasanian 
religion — that is, the religion adopted and sanctioned by the political and military 
leader (the king, shah, emperor, phylarc, or tribal leader). Mainstream Christian- 
ity triumphed over its competitors and, similarly, became the official Roman and 
Byzantine religion. The undying rivalry between both empires caused them to use 
religion in order to legitimate comparable but mutually hostile cultural ideas of 
sacred universal rule and sovereignty. 13 For both faiths, official religion became 
orthodox religion. It was the approval, sponsorship and propagation of a particular 
prophetic tradition by the shah or emperor, and his enforcement of a single dog- 
matic interpretation, that gave it legitimacy. This legitimacy came at the detriment 
of other prophetic traditions that did not enjoy the approval of the state. In the case 
of Christianity and Zoroastrianism, the path to widespread adherence and ortho- 
doxy was the same: imperial power and formal decrees. 

Zoroastrian ideas became set and spread through strong kings and influential 
priests. Centuries after Persia had politically dominated the ancient Near East, 
Tiridates I (first century CE) further entrenched Zoroastrainism in the region. This 
is because he is credited with the beginnings of compiling Avestan scripture by the 
Parthian king Vologases (d. ca. 191 CE), which is lost. 14 In contrast to the Parthian 
Empire (247 BCE-224 CE), the Sasanian Empire (226-651 CE) was somewhat 
more centralized. The centralization of its religious sphere was a natural outcome 
of this policy. Therefore, after Ardeshlr I (d. 241) finally proclaimed Zoroastrian- 
ism the Sasanian Empire’s official state religion, new imperial commissions were 
enacted to re-compile the Avestaf After him, Shahpur II (d. 379) and Khusraw 
Anushirvan (d. 579) managed under the supervision of numerous priests — like 
Tosar and Aturbad — to complete this task. 16 In addition to this, priests like Arda 
Viraf (sixth century) further disseminated and developed the ideas of Zoroas- 
trianism by increasing the corpus of Pahlavi religious texts, like the Arda Viraf 
Namak} 1 Among the common ideas Zoroastrianism spread was the special place 

1 1 Bardaisan, The Book of the Laws of Countries , Ed. H. J. W. Drijvers, Piscataway, NJ: Gogrias 
Press, 2007,41-63. 

12 For example, Ephrem, St. Ephraim ’s Prose Refutations , 53-8. 

13 Matthew Canepa, The Two Eyes of the Earth: Art and Ritual of Kingship Between Rome and 
Sasanian Iran, Berkeley; Los Angeles: University of California Press, 2009, 1-2. 

14 Rastamji Sanjana, Zarathushtra and Zarathushtrianism in the Avesta, Leipzig: O. Harrosowitz, 
1906, 77-8. 

15 Ibid., 79-80. 

16 Ibid., 80-3. 

1 7 Arda Viraf, The Book of Arda Viraf in The Sacred Books and Early Literature of the East, Vol. 7, 
Ed. Charles Home, New York; London: Parke, Austin, and Lipscomb, 1917. 
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of the prophet, the importance of ritual, and the dualism latent within Zoroas- 
trianism — including the battle between light vs. dark, and good vs. evil — which 
permanently influenced all prophetic traditions to come. 18 

The priests were commissioned by the state — that is, the shah himself — and 
were therefore the guardians of Zoroastrian orthodoxy. The popularity of the 
prophets Mani (d. 276) and Mazdak (d. ca. 528) did not ultimately gain the long- 
term support of the strong Zoroastrian priestly class, nor the state. 19 Mani was per- 
secuted fiercely, although Manichaeanism remained an appealing religious path 
for many adherents well into the early Abbasid era (750-945). 20 Furthermore, 
Mazdak’s teachings became heresy with the death of his patron Kavad I (d. 531). 
And so Zoroastrianism survived the challenges of rival prophetic traditions to win 
the day. Perhaps the most significant idea to disseminate among the pious masses, 
and which all subsequent prophetic traditions had to doctrinally reckon with, may 
be summed up in the words of the Sasanian high priest Kartlr Hangripe (third cen- 
tury) in his efforts to blot out the fatalism inherent in the teachings of Zurvanism, 
“there is a paradise and there is a hell!” 21 

Similarly were the Neoplatonic and Gnostic impulses of the Flellenic sphere, 
especially the idea behind the world of archetypes vs. that of the imperfect physi- 
cal world, a contributor to the otherworldliness of paradise and the spirit. 22 One 
further consequence of this thought on religious circles was the glorification of the 
human spirit and the debasement of the human body. 23 A prominent center of Flel- 
lenic philosophy was Alexandria, where its philosophical base melded with Egyp- 
tian religious ideas. Although not possessing a dualistic worldview or the office 
of prophet per se, Egyptian religion was rich enough in religious imagery and 
mythological lore that its ideas penetrated into the doctrinal fabric of prophetic 
traditions. 24 These different religious currents contributed to the development of 
Christian canon, theology, and the doctrine of the Trinity, which began with the 
writers of the Gospels, Pauline letters and deeply influenced the guardians of early 
Christian orthodoxy. 25 

Eusebius’ description of Phillip the Arab (d. 249) confessing his sins in church 
on Easter service would — if we accept this story — make him the first Christian 


18 Waterhouse, Zoroastrianism, 57-63. 

19 Ibid., 109. 

20 Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, 1:291. 

21 Martin Sprengling, Third Century Iran, Sapor and Kartir, Chicago: Oriental Institute of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 1953, 28. Cf. also the idea of dahr in Q 45:23-24; W. Montgomery Watt, 
“Dahr,” El 2 . 

22 Johnson, A History of Christianity, 45. See further James D. G. Dunn, ABD, “Christology;” Tho- 
mas H. Tobin, ABD, “Logos;” Jarl Fossum, ABD, “Son of God.” 

23 Andrew Louth, The Origins of the Christian Mystical Tradition: From Plato to Denys, Oxford; 
New York: Oxford University Press, 2007, 52-9, 74-9, 136, 188. 

24 Baldick, Black God, 44-66. 

25 These include Irenaeus of Lyons (d. ca. 202), Tertullian (d. ca. 220), Athanasius (d. 373), Augus- 
tine of Hippo (d. 430), and Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444), all of whom came from different ethnic 
and cultural milieus of the Roman Empire. For more on the crucial role played by the latter three 
see Rubenstein, When Jesus Became God, 96-262. 
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emperor of Rome in 244-49. 26 However, the empire remained largely pagan. Soon 
afterwards cracks in the empire were staved off when Diocletian (d. 311) estab- 
lished the tetrarchy in 293 . Only later did Rome itself follow the imperial precedent 
of its greatest rival — Sasanian Persia — when Constantine I (d. 337) converted to 
Christianity around 312, and when Theodosius I (d. 395) decreed Christianity the 
Roman Empire’s official religion in 380. 27 

Where imperial Sasanian commissions renewed ancient Persian prophetic tra- 
dition, the ecumenical councils of the Roman Empire defined Christian prophetic 
tradition by means of consensus. The Councils of Nicaea in 325, Ephesus in 431, 
and Chalcedon in 45 1 condemned Arius (d. 336), Eutyches (d. 456), and Nestorius 
(d. 451) respectively, ultimately asserting that Jesus’s two natures — the divine and 
human — were in fact unified by one hypostasis , 28 In its wake were left three com- 
peting Christian confessional groups — the Chalcedonian Dyophysites (including 
Melkites), non-Chalcedonian Dyophysites (East Syrians; Nestorians), and Jaco- 
bites (Monophysites). That each of these denominations enjoyed some level of 
state support — that is adoption by ruling dynasties and subsequent sponsorship 
under political entities — and especially with the rise of lesser kingdoms, meant 
the gradual but inevitable dominance of Christianity over Zoroastrianism in the 
late antique Near East. In other words, smaller kingdoms located between both the 
Byzantine and Sasanian empires, like Osrhoene and Adiabene, soon converted to 
Christianity. The Arabian peoples were in large part the reason for this shift. 


The Arabian Peoples and Christianity 

Sources attest to the fact that Christianity was adopted by the Arabian peoples 
throughout the late antique period, which eventually contributed to the devel- 
opment of qur’anic teachings and Islamic doctrine. In the Doctrine of Addai, a 
proto-Jacobite legend of the third to fourth century, Abgar V Ukama (d. ca. 50 
CE), who was phylarc of the Mesopotamian kingdom of Osrhoene (132 BCE-244 
CE) and from a line of Arabian royalty dating back to the second century BCE, 
converted to Christianity at the hands of Addai (d. second century CE), one of 
Jesus’s seventy-two followers. 29 The demise of the once great Nabataean empire 
in 106 CE, possibly recalled in Q 89:7, created a vacuum filled by Arabian vas- 
sals who would strengthen the growing Near Eastern polarity between Persians 
and Romans pressing in from the east and west. 30 The power vacuum created by 


26 Eusebius of Caesarea, Ecclesiastical History , English trans. Christian Cruse, New York: Stanford 
and Swords, 1850, 6:34, 252. 

27 Charles Odahl, Constatine and the Christian Empire , New York: Routledge, 2004, 1, 240-52; 
Johnson, A History of Christianity , 104-7. 

28 Johnson, A History of Christianity , 92. 

29 For more see Labubna bar Sennaq, Mallepanuta d-Addai ShelTha, Ed. George Phillips, London: 
Triibner & Co., 1 876, trans. George Howard, The Teaching of Addai, Society of Biblical Literature 
Texts and Translations 16; Early Christian Literature Series 4, Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 1981. 

30 This polarity fractured the indigenous (mainly) Aramaean population of the Near East into imag- 
ining their national past as Assyrian vs. Syrian. For more on this see Richard Payne, “The Rise 
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the fall of largely pagan Arabian city-states like Hatra and Palmyra in 24 1 and 
272 respectively were filled by increasingly Christian tribal groups coming from 
South Arabia, probably in the wake of the repeated collapse of the Ma’rib dam in 
Yemen recalled in Q 34:15-16 (ca. 145 BCE-575 CE). Most notable among them 
were the Banu Ghassan (ca. 220-638) and the Banu Lakhm (ca. 266-633). The 
Banu Kindah (ca. 425-529), a vassal to the Jewish Himyarite kingdom of Yemen, 
exerted great influence in Mesopotamia until the Lakhmids overtook them. 

The Lakhmids, as the Sasanian buffer state, were a confederation of Arabian 
and Aramaean peoples who accepted Christianity after the conversion of their 
king Imru’ al-Qays b. ‘Amr (d. 328). 31 Al-HTra, the Lakhmid capital in Iraq after 
266, soon became a major center of East Syrian Christianity. 32 By the sixth cen- 
tury the Persian Empire was, via the Lakhmids and the Sasanian marzbans, able 
to exert enough control over Arabia to extract taxes from Medina through its Jew- 
ish inhabitants. 33 In fact even the influence of Zoroastrianism was felt in Arabia 
during this time. Later Islamic literary sources like Ibn Kathlr’s (d. 774/1373) 
STrah speak of a semi-legendary Arabian prophet called Khalid b. Sinan b. ‘ Ayth 
al-‘AbsT (sixth century?) who flung himself into the ndr al-harratayn in order to 
extinguish the (Zoroastrian?) fire cult that thrived there. 34 West of the Persian 
sphere of influence, the Syrian counterparts of the Lakhmids were the Ghassanids 
who were protectors of Byzantium and who became Melkite Christians sometime 
in the fifth century. During this same century in the South Arabian city of Najran, 
Christianity flourished — perhaps at the expense of earlier Judaism — under the 
auspices of Axum and Byzantium. 35 The death of Al-Harith (St. Aretas; d. 523) 
and the “martyrs of Najran’’ transformed the city into an essential pilgrimage stop 
for Christians coming from the Byzantine and Sasanian empires. Furthermore, 
sectarian strife and the suffering of their Christian brethren in South Arabia cap- 
tured the attention of the pious masses, as well as Q 85:4-8. 

Further Syriac literature reveals that Arabian groups were sweeping into Syria 
and Mesopotamia in the fifth century and converting to Christianity by the sixth 


of Islam and Christian Society in Iraq”, Ph.D. diss., Princeton University, 2009; Philip Wood, 
We Have no King but Christ: Christian Political Thought on the Eve of the Arab Conquests 
in Greater Syria , Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010. Cf. further Sergio N. Noseda, “From 
Syriac to Pahlavi: The Contribution of the Sassanian Iraq to the Beginning of the Arabic Writing” 
in idem, (eds), Die dunklen Anfange, 266-92. 

3 1 Henry Lammens and Irfan Shahid, El 2 , “Lakhm.” 

32 A. F. L. Beeston, El 2 , “al-Hira.” 

33 F. E. Peters, Muhammad and the Origins of Islam, Albany: SUNY Press, 1994, 68. 

34 IsmaTl b. ‘Umar b. Kathlr (d. 774/1373), Al-SIrah al-Nabawiyyah, English trans. Trevor Le Gas- 
sick, The Life of the Prophet Muhammad: Al-Sira Al-Nabawiyya, Vol. 1, Reading: Garnet Pub- 
lishing, 1998, 73-5. Cf. Pellat, El 2 , “Khalid b. Sinan b. ‘Ayth al-‘AbsI.” Despite the problematic 
nature of such a late report, the fact that Khalid’ s appearance and anti-Zoroastrian stance coin- 
cides with a historical time period in which Persian influence in parts of Arabia was strong, and 
that it provides evidence — albeit somewhat legendary in form — for the pre-Islamic institution of 
prophecy with which Arabians were very familiar (see below), may give this kind of story some 
level of credibility. 

35 Ibn Ishaq, STrah, 1:33. 
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century. 36 Strong kinship ties between Arabic speaking Christians in the Fertile 
Crescent and their Yemeni kindred in South Arabia, as was the case with tribes 
including Banu Taghlub, Tanukh, Tamlm, Tayy’, Kalb, Kindah, as well as the 
dominance of the Syriac dialect in the Arabian religious sphere, propagated the 
Christianity of Aramaic speaking prophetic traditions throughout the Peninsula 
and made it the prophetic traditions with which the Arabians were most familiar 
and to which they belonged. 37 This is not least because the Arabians of the Hijaz 
took sides in the imperial warfare between the Byzantines and Sasanians (Q 30:1— 
5) 38 and also because they became embroiled in sectarian warfare between the 
Jews of South Arabia, initiated by Yusuf As‘ar Yathar Dhu al-Nuwas (d. ca. 525) 
and the Monophysite Christians of Abyssinia under orders from Constantinople, 
led by their king Abrahah al-Ashram (d. ca. 553; Q 105). 39 According to Ibn Ish 
aq, in the year of the elephant — which was the year of Muhammad’s birth (570) 
or shortly before then — the Abyssinians attempted to seize the Ka‘bah in Mecca 
and, furthermore, built the church shrine al-qulays or al-qalTs (Gk. ekklesial) in 
San‘a’ to rival its eminence. 40 

There is further reason to believe that there was a sustained presence of Christi- 
anity in pre-Islamic Hijaz specifically. The Islamic literary sources mention numer- 
ous Christian landmarks in the vicinity of Mecca and Medina, not least of which 
were Mary’s church ( masjid maryam ), the Christian station ( mawqaf al-nasdra), 
the Christian cemetery ( maqbarat al-nasdra ), and most importantly the icon of the 
Virgin Mary within the Ka‘bah’s pantheon itself. 41 The sources also state that tribes 
in the Hijaz like the ‘Udhra, and even members of the Quraysh — especially the 
Banu Asad b. ‘Abd al-‘Uzza and their Meccan ancestor ‘Abd al-MasIh b. Buqllah 
(or Nuqllah) b. Jurhum who is alleged to have served Kusraw Anushirwan (d. 579) 
in Syria — were all Christians 42 Furthermore, Arabic speaking Christians like ‘Adi 
b. Zayd (d. first/seventh century) and al-A‘sha (d. ca. 3/625) were poets of the high- 
est order and their poetry remained an important part of Arabian oral tradition in 
the region. However, there are no remains of a pre-Islamic Arabic (North Arabian) 
literary tradition, Christian or otherwise. 43 At the same time, the Arabic speaking 

36 Isaac of Antioch, Homiliae, 576-92 (homily 48 — 49) bewails the fall of bet hiir to the savage 
‘arbaye and sons of Hagar; Ahudemmeh, Histoire d’Ahoudemmeh et de Marouta, metropolitans 
Jacobites de Tagrit et de V Orient, Ed. F. Nau, PO 3, 1909, 24-5, speaks of the prosletyzation of 
Arabians in the region of bet ‘arbaye. 

37 Trimingham, Christianity among the Arabs in Pre-Islamic Times, 203. 

38 WahidI, Asbab nuzul al-qur’an, 354-5. However, Farra \Ma ‘am al-qur’an, 2:319 alleges that Ibn 
‘Umar was confused and suspected that perhaps it was the Romans who were victorious (ghala- 
bat) based on their military success in Syria. 

39 M.R. Al-Assouad, El 2 , “Dhu Nuwas, Yusuf As‘ar.” 

40 Ibn Ishaq, Sir ah, 1:41. 

41 AzraqI, Akhbar, 248, 962; Shams al-Dln al-MuqaddisI, Ahsan al-taqaslm fl ma ‘rifat al-aqallm, 
Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1877, 77. 

42 Abu al-‘ Abbas al-Ya‘qubI, TarTkh, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1881, 1:6; Abu al-Faraj al-Isfahanl, Kitab 
al-aghani, 21 vols, Ed. R. Brunnow, Bulaq; Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1888, 8:139. 

43 Cf. difference of opinion between Griffith, The Church in the Shadow of the Mosque, 50 and 
Shahid, Byzantium and the Arabs in the Fifth Century, 515. 
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Christians of the Hijaz and nearby provinces were inextricably tied to Christian 
communities in the north. They relied, therefore, on the literary traditions of the 
Aramaic Christians with whom they lived side by side for centuries. 44 

Educated in the liturgical and scriptural Aramaic literature of their churches, 
early Arabic speaking Christians integrated such wisdom into the longstanding 
Arabian oral tradition. Arabian peoples of late antiquity were an integral audience 
of the dialogues, treatises, and histories of Christian Aramaic literature — espe- 
cially Syriac. Syriac Christian literature belonged as much to the Arabian peoples 
as it did the Aramaeans. 45 This is because centuries of intermingling between both 
peoples evolved into the intimate relationship between Syriac speaking Christian 
groups and the tribal and urban centers of Arabia in the late antique period. 46 

Both peoples of late antiquity submitted to the ethics, laws, and teachings of 
Syriac Christian literature, passed down from one generation to the next. This act of 
submission was called in Syriac aslem (lit. to give up, surrender, hand down, hand 


44 Even the ancient scriptures, originally written in languages like Akkadian, Ancient Egyptian, 
Biblical Hebrew, and Avestan were translated into the vernacular of the late antique Near East and 
spurred new literary works. Although many of these were preserved in Coptic, Pahlavi, Greek, 
and Ethiopic, most of the ancient prophetic scriptures were known to the Arabian peoples through 
dialects of Aramaic. See further Bell, The Origin of Islam, 17. 

45 Peters, Muhammad and the Origins of Islam, 67. Unlike peoples from other Near Eastern nations 
like Persia, Egypt, or Anatolia, the Arabians of late antiquity had no access to an earlier or native 
corpus of written literature. They were therefore compelled to read the works of their neighbors, 
which were predominantly Syriac in language and Christian in identity. In relation to this, SuyutI, 
Itqan, 6:2 169 notes that since the dawn of antiquity the languages of scripture ( kitab ) were Syriac 
(suryanT) and — presumably in light of the Qur’an — Arabic ( ‘arabi). 

46 TTzTnT, Muqaddimat, 585; Griffith, “Christian Lore and the Arabic Qur’an,” 116, alludes to this 
point. Furthermore, the Arabian and Aramaean spheres of the Near East demonstrated a close and 
fluid relationship in the first millennium BCE through the late antique period. Some scholars have 
therefore acknowledged a Syro-Arabian geographical space. Not only does Trimingham, Christi- 
anity among the Arabs in Pre-Islamic Times, 41 talk about the “Syro-Arab Region,” he also men- 
tions the “Aramaeo-Arab Peoples” inibid. , 7-20. See also Luxenberg, Die syro-aramaische Lesart 
des Koran, 15. Arabians and Aramaeans of antiquity were bound together by, among other things, 
political alliances. See Jan Retso, The Arabs in Antiquity: Their History from the Assyrians to the 
Umayyads, London; New York: Routledge, 2003, 132, 177. This was not exclusive to Aramaean and 
Arabian tribes but included other Semites, like Assyrians, Phoenicians, and Israelites. Javier Teixi- 
dor, The Pantheon of Palmyra, Leiden: Brill, 1979, 40, 82. Ibid., 8, 34 shows that they were also 
linked by kinship ties through marriage. Retso, The Arabs in Antiquity, 174 similarly demonstrates 
that the same is so for cults and even priests. Retso, ibid., 286 further demonstrates that they were 
also linked through general ties created by nomadism. Ibid., 129, 218; John Healey, The Religion of 
the Nabataeans, Leiden; Boston: Brill, 2001, 32 argue that the region was also perpetually connected 
through commercial interests. See also Q 106:2. In addition, Meir Bravmann, The Spiritual Back- 
ground of Early Islam, Leiden: Brill, 1972, 39; Teixidor, The Pantheon of Palmyra, 13-14 illustrate 
that religious cults, belief systems, and institutions were constantly renewing and reinforcing social 
relations. See also Q 53:21; 71:23. These had many forms, not the least of whose examples were the 
spread of various pagan cults by Arab tribes (Teixidor, The Pantheon of Palmyra, 17-19, 22, 24, 64; 
Han Drijvers, Cults and Beliefs atEdessa, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1980, 146-76), the conversion of some 
Arab tribes to Judaism (Abraham Katsh, Judaism in Islam, xxi-xxii), and the Christian proselytizing 
of nomadic Arabians by Palestinian and Syrian missionaries (Trimingham, Christianity among the 
Arabs in Pre-Islamic Times, 243-55. See also Galatians 1:17). See further Q 89:7. 
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over, deliver), which is the G-stem (Aramaic aph‘el or Arabic fourth form af al) 
of the root s-l-m. The active participle of this verb is maslem, that is, “surrender- 
ing.” The nomen agentis of this verb is maslmand, meaning “surrenderer,” which 
has a negative connotation in Mark 14:11 and Matthew 26:25. 47 The emphatic 
form of this verb’s infinitive (equivalent to the Arabic masdar or verbal noun) 
is maslmanuta, meaning “ traditio ,” “tradition,” that which is handed down. 4S An 
instance of this term is found in the Syriac Gospels where the Pharisees and Scribes 
question Jesus saying, “Why do your disciples not live according to the tradition of 
the clergy ( ayk maslmanuta d-qasTse 49 ) but rather eat with defiled hands?” (Matthew 
15:2; Mark 7:5; cf. also Acts 28:17). Later on, the revivalist nature of prominent 
Syriac authors — that is, those who saw themselves as divinely inspired to protect 
and renew the faith — enriched maslmanuta with deeper meanings. The richness of 
meaning imbued onto maslmanuta was imparted by the many attempts with which 
both East Syrians and Monophysites sought to unite their crumbling churches. 


Restoration of the Syriac Churches: maslmanuta 

The Syriac speaking churches attempted to revive their visions of maslmanuta 
and, in so doing, set an example for Arabian prophetic impulses and ultimately 
the Islam of Muhammad. 50 It was one of the earliest witnesses to the rise of Islam, 
John Bar Penkaye (d. 687/68), who writes of the “prophetic tradition of Muh 
ammad” ( maslmanuta da-mhamad). He also discusses that as early as the sixth 
century, the Syriac speaking churches of the Near East were so weak and divided 
along hardened confessional lines that they eventually came to view the Islamic 
conquests of the following century as God’s punishment for their sectarian squab- 
bling (cf. in relation Genzd Rhd Rl:2:212-34). 51 More specifically, the rejection 
of the Chalcedonian formula by the Jacobites in 513 (or 515) symbolized the final 
rupture in the Syriac speaking churches with Constantinople. 52 During the late 
sixth and early seventh centuries the fragmented Syriac churches sought to recon- 


47 This is the episode when Judas “surrenders” or “hands over” Jesus to the Romans. 

48 Carl Brockelman, Lexicon Syriacum, Halis Saxonum: Sumptibus M. Niemeyer, 1928, 378; J. 
Payne- Smith, A Compendius Syriac Dictionary, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1979, 581-2; Sokoloff, 
A Syriac Lexicon, 1567. 

49 Unlike the Peshitta and Harklean versions, Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 
4:217 records that Sinaiticus and Curetonius state “the commandments of the elders” (puqdana 
d-saybm). 

50 Cf. in relation to our conception of prophetic tradition Peter Brown, “The Rise and Function 
of the Holy Man in Late Antiquity,” JRS 61, 1971; The World of Late Antiquity, 101-2, 182, 
206. According to Brown, the “holy man” institution pervaded the late antique world. Cf. further 
Claudia Rapp, Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity: The Nature of Christian Leadership in an Age of 
Transition, Berkeley: University of California Press, 2005. 

51 John bar Penkaye, Ktaba d-rish melle, Ed. Alphonse Mingana, SS 1, Mosul, 1908, 12, 18-140. It 
is imperative to keep in mind that while Christianity may have been more popular among the late 
antique Near Eastern populace, the absence of a universal (Catholic) church to unite the Christian 
body politic kept the disputing churches weak and divided, and it ensured, furthermore, no rapid 
or decisive religious victory against Zoroastrianism. 

52 Bell, The Origin of Islam, 20. 
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solidate their doctrine and regain political power. The point is that this was a time 
in which prophetic traditions were being re-created in the Near East. 

For instance, the doctrinal framework of East Syrian tradition, which began 
under the authority of Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 424), later developed under the 
leadership of Babai the Great (d. 628). 53 This is because both theologians were dog- 
matic manufacturers of the maslmanuta for “the entire church of the Persian coun- 
try.” 54 This included the formulation of orthodox doctrine and religious identity. 55 
At the Synods of 585, 596, and 605 the well developed concept of maslmanuta 
became frequently used in the East Syrian church to defend the exegesis or reli- 
gious instruction (; mpassaqnuta ; cf. Pahlavi zand in Bahman Yasht 2:55) of Theod- 
ore and others whose maslmdnwdtd (pi.; cf. in relation Ardd VirdfNdmak 101:13) 
were oral chains of transmission — including names like Narsai of Nisibis (d. 502) 
and Ephrem the Syrian (d. 373) — going back to the founder of Syrian-Mesopota- 
mian Christianity, the apostle Addai in Edessa (second century CE). 56 At any rate, 
Monophysite propagandists infiltrated the East Syrian community at this stage and 
hindered the reconsolidation of the East Syrian maslmanuta. 51 A number of features 
within East Syrian maslmanuta lend itself to our definition of prophetic tradition: 
(1) the dogmatic nature of Theodore and Babai’s teachings — further evidenced by 
their defending it from “innovation” 58 — ; (2) the canonization of Theodore’s teach- 
ings which suggest a level of divine sanction and prophetic authority on Theod- 
ore’s part; (3) and the successive oral transmission which kept the tradition alive. 

It is clear from the genre of Syriac memre made famous by Ephrem the Syrian and 
later mastered by Narsai the Great — who were crucial links in the chain of transmis- 
sion of the East Syrian maslmanuta — that they were strong preservers and defenders 
of prophetic tradition, beginning with the prophets of the Old Testament right through 
the divinely ordained Syriac church fathers. 59 In the exceptional case of Jacob of 
Serugh (d. 521) — a unique figure of Syriac Christendom who took little interest in 
doctrinal controversies — he held the institution of prophecy in the highest regard. 60 
For Jacob placed himself in the ranks of the prophets and sought to be one them. 61 


53 G. J. Reinink, “Tradition and the Formation of the ‘Nestorian’ Identity in Sixth-to Seventh- 
Century Iraq,” CHRC 89: 1-3, 2009, 221-2. 

54 Babai the Great, Life of George , in Paul Bedjan (ed.) Histoirede Mar-Jabalaha, de trois autres 
patriarches, d’un pretre et de deux laiques nestoriens, Paris: Ernest Leoux; Leipzig: Harrassow- 
itz, 1895, 13-14. 

55 Ibid. 236, 238; See also ibid.239, 241. 

56 Ibid. 240, 243. 

57 Ibid. 238. 

58 Ibid. 228-9. 

59 Sebastian Brock, ‘“Syriac Dialogue’-An example from the past,” JAAS 18.1, 2004, 57, 64. 

60 Jacob of Serugh, Homily extracts , English trans. R.H. Connolly, DR 27, 1908, 280 (652; On the 
Reception of the Holy Mysteries); Jakob von Serug. Der Prophet Hosea, Ed. W. Strothmann, 
Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1973. Homiliae selectae, 3:486-7 makes it clear that prophecy remains 
alive and that the apostles (slihe) became the heirs of the prophets. 

61 In ibid. 5:466 (On the Presentation of Our Lord) Jacob associates himself with David, Isaiah and 
Immanuel and asks to “play the harp of prophecy,” implying that he thought of himself, or at least 
aspired to be, as a prophetic figure. 
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On the whole, the view that the Syriac church fathers were seen as the champi- 
ons of the correct prophetic tradition is reinforced by the teachings of John, Mono- 
physite bishop of Ephesus (d. ca. 586). His reforms in Anatolia were roughly 
simultaneous with the development of East Syrian maslmdnutd in Mesopotamia. 
In part 3 of his Ecclesiastical History > John recalls the dedication of the “famous 
and princely convents of ladies who had fled from Antioch at the commence- 
ment of the persecution,” who resisted the heretical doctrines of a patriarch called 
Eutychius saying, “we will never abandon the tradition of the Eastern Fathers 
{maslmdnutd d-abhdte madnhdye) for as long as we live.” 62 This was the unity to 
which John looked back and desperately sought — that is the tradition preserved 
and passed on through the succession of Syriac church fathers. 63 

Hence, John renewed the call to unity among the ailing and fragmented body 
politic of the Syriac-speaking churches of the Near East. With the support of Jus- 
tinian 1 (d. 565), he supervised the brutal persecution of heretical elements from 
Near Eastern Christendom ultimately in order to set up a united front against the 
Sasanian Empire and their potent Zoroastrian religious influences. 64 However, 
with the ascension of Justin II (d. 578) and the subsequent persecution of Mono- 
physites, John lost his status as chief inquisitor and ended up a humbled prisoner 
until his death. 65 However, the hope for a unified Near Eastern church did not 
die with him; nor did John’s Syriac writings go unheeded by his audience, who 
remained highly involved in the fate of Near Eastern church affairs. 66 However, 
different groups reacted differently. 


Religious Disassociation: hanpe and hunafa ’ 

Groups that disassociated from the major religions of the late antique Near East 
created the religious niche that would ultimately come to be dominated by the 
Islam of Muhammad. Over centuries of sectarian strife and political instability, 
some groups within the late antique Near East highly disputed the nature of Chris- 
tian doctrine and became particularly disaffected by the fragmentation of the Near 
Eastern churches. They were equally unsatisfied with the ethnocentricity of Juda- 
ism, outdated prophetic traditions, and pagan cults. As the puritans of their day 
these groups practiced ‘religious disassociation.’ Meaning, [This means that] they 

62 John of Ephesus, The Third Part of the Ecclesiastical History of John, Bishop of Ephesus , Wil- 
liam Cureton (ed.), Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1853, 3.19, 180; See also ibid. 6.22, 392 for 
another usage of maslmdnutd. The Lives of the Eastern Saints , Ed. E. W. Brooks, PO 17, 5-308; 
18,513-700; 19, 151-283. 

63 Cf. in relation Jacob of Serugh, Homiliae selectae Mar-Jacobi Sarugensi, 6 vols, Ed. Paul Bedjan, 
Paris: Harrassowitz, 1902-1910, 3:347-75 (On the Transfiguration: line 313-25, 359-68, 581). 

64 Ibid. 2.21, 101, 3.6, 159-60. As a Monophysite, John’s short lived inquisition was made possible 
as a result of Justinian Fs Monophysite leanings. Some of the heresies which posed a challenge 
to the Christian dogma of the Byzanto- Anatolian sphere included Zoroastrianism and Mithraism, 
which was a kind of Romanized Zoroastrianism. 

65 Ibid. 3.1, 148, makes brief mention of this. 

66 The Crisis of Syriac speaking churches lay in the fact that they each offered brands of Mono- 
physite, Melkite, and East Syrian orthodoxy which quintessential^ challenged one another. 
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wanted no part in organized religion, especially Christianity and Judaism. They 
sought rather to worship the one God freely according to the laws of old. Their 
Christian compatriots deprecated them by referring to them by the Syriac term 
hanpe (sg. hanpa) which had a wide range of meaning including “heathens, pagans, 
godless ones, hypocrites, profane ones, impious ones, apostates, gentiles/Greeks 
and Sabians (for example, Matthew 10:5).” 67 At least one community of these reli- 
gious disassociationists or hanpe was present in the Hijaz during the sixth century. 
By then their Syriac appellate was articulated into Arabic as hunafd ’ (sg. hamf, cf. 
Diatessaron 2:28; 20:48; 27:18; and so on), which lost its pejorative meaning and 
came to signify a monotheist who was neither Jewish nor Christian. 68 

In addition to this gloss, there is a contradictory tension in the Islamic sources 
as to whether this term refers to polytheists or monotheists. Attempts by Crone 
and Luxenberg to explain this tension by arguing that early Muslims mysteri- 
ously borrowed the pagan appellation hanpa and sanitized its meaning to denote 
Abrahamic monotheism appear random, arbitrary and do not resolve the tension. 69 
This is because they do not explain why this group would choose the word hanpa 
specifically, nor why they would resort to the theatrical and circuitous process of 
incriminating themselves as hanpe (polytheists) and then correcting the mistake 
by sanitizing the term to show themselves as monotheists. 

The term hanpe may be more plausibly be explained as follows. The attesta- 
tion of h-n-p in late antique Hebrew and Aramaic literature as “gentile,” “hea- 
then,” “profane,” “impious,” ensures that this communicates the original gist of 
the term. 70 Furthermore, the root h-n-p/f and similar roots in other Near Eastern 
languages similarly convey the meaning of “deviance” and “crookedness.” 71 It is 


67 Brockelman, Lexicon Syriacum, 117; Payne-Smith, A Compendius Syriac Dictionary , 149; 
Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 473. See also De Blois, “Nasrani and Hamf,” 18-19, which among 
other things argues that hamf connotes a meaning similar to “gentiles” in Jewish and Christian 
literature. See further John 7:35. In relation to this Ibn Manzur, Lis an al- ‘arab, 3:2385 preserves 
that saba ’, “to become Sabian” became synonymous in Arabic with kafar, that is, “to become an 
apostate, reject the faith.” 

68 Noldeke, Neue Beitrage, 30; Mingana, “Syriac Influence on the Style of the Kur’an,” 97; Jeffery, 
The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur ’an, 1 1 5; W. Montgomerry Watt, El 2 , “Hamf.” I am, furthermore, 
aware of what Donner, “The historical context,” 33 calls “Sira as exegesis,” that is to say the Ibn Ish 
aq wrote a pious history in order to suit his interpretation of the Qur’an. However, his pious narrative 
concerning a group(s) of Jewish-Christian disassociationists called hunafa ’ can be meaningful insofar 
as one can ‘re-read’ his work critically in the context of heathens {hanpe) from the Aramaic sphere. 

69 Crone, Hagarism, 14; Luxenberg, Die syro-aramaische Lesart des Koran, 39 — 44. 

70 William Gesenius, Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament Including Biblical Chaldee, 
Boston: Brocker and Brewster 1849, 331, cites glosses including “to pollute, to defile; profane; to 
seduce to impiety and apostasy; impious, godless, polluted; profaneness, impiety, wickedness.” 
See further de Blois, “Nasrani and Hanif,” 19. 

71 T. M. Johnstone, Jibbali Lexicon, Oxford; New York: Oxford University Press, 1981, 113; Leon- 
ard Lesko, A Dictionary of Late Egyptian: II, Providence, RI: Scribe Publications, 1984, 83-5, 
118. Similar roots in this case are those roots that rhyme with h-n-p/f but wherein, due to corrup- 
tion in borrowing or change over time, one radical has changed. For more on this phenomenon 
known as “Reimwort-bildung,” see Rainer M. Voigt, Die infirmen Verbaltypen des Arabischen 
und das Biradikalismusproblem, Stuttgart: Franz Steiner, 1988, 81-93. 
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evident from Syriac Christian sources, where the word hanpe and its derivatives 
occur frequently, that it is used not just literally but also rhetorically and polemi- 
cally. An example of its rhetorical usage is found in John of Ephesus’ Ecclesiasti- 
cal History’ where he reprimands his fellow believers stating, “why do you sit as 
a Christian and judge the servants of God as a heathen ( hanpdit )?” 72 A further 
polemicization and sectarianization of the term hanputd (lit. heathendom) is evi- 
dent in the meaning “impious” or its identification of rival monotheistic sects like 
“Sabians” (see earlier). Therefore, hanputd and by extension hanpe, served as a 
polemical-sectarian label imposed by one religious group upon a rival group who 
were considered “other,” and who — all the while — were monotheistic in world- 
view. The point is that hanpe was not always used literally (that is, polytheists) 
but also as a means of slander (that is, impious monotheists). This sectarian phe- 
nomenon — attacking one’s enemies by calling them polytheists — was a polemical 
tactic not merely in the sphere of Syriac Christian literature of the late antique 
Near East, but also in the Qur’an’s milieu. 73 

Jewish sources, like the Babylonian Talmud, Josephus (d. ca. 100 CE), Jubi- 
lees, and Christian sources like Sozomenos of Gaza (d. ca. 450) attest to the fact 
that Arabians in the late antique period were increasingly abandoning pagan cults 
and developing a religious lifestyle more akin to that of Jews and Christians prior 
to Islam in which Abraham and Ishmael played a major role. 74 According to the 
Qur’an, the hunafd’ of the Hijaz came to view Abraham as the earliest hamf since 
he came before both Hebrew and Christian scripture — vindicating him from the 
heretical stain latent of the hanpe in the Aramaic sphere. It informs us that he was 
not one of the mushrikun , 75 It states, 

Abraham was neither a Jew ( yahudiyyan ) nor a Christian ( nasrdniyyan ) but 
was rather a Hanafite-Muslim ( hamfan musliman ). And he was not one of the 
polytheists ( mushrikun ). 

(Q 3:67: see also Q 2:135, 140; 3:64) 76 

Firstly, The use of muslim in Q 3:67 clearly does not indicate a confessional 
identity, but rather an adjectival or adverbial qualifier to hamf. 11 Abraham was, 
therefore, the symbolic founder of the most basic, non-denominational prophetic 
tradition — Hanifism. In addition, this verse is an emendation to the views espoused 


72 John of Ephesus, Ecclesiastical History , 1.9, 6. 

73 Hawting, The Idea of Idolatry and the Emergence of Islam , 67-87. 

74 Cited from Peters, Muhammad and the Origins of Islam, 120-2 1 . Cf. in relation Thyen, Bibel und 
Koran, 44^17. 

75 The evidence in de Blois, “Nasrani and Hanif,” 23-4 supports this argument as it shows the devel- 
opment of two trajectories to the meaning of the word hanpa, the original pejorative meaning and 
a later qur’anic one. 

76 Hawting, The Idea of Idolatry and the Emergence of Islam, 15, 41, 90, 101, 163. 

77 Donner, Muhammad and the Believers, 1 1 . See further Reynolds, The Qur ’an and its Biblical 
Subtext, 71-86. 
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in Paul’s Letters where Abraham is portrayed as the paragon of faith. 78 Paul’s 
emphasis on Abraham’s faith, his abolishment of circumcision (Romans 4:1-25), 
his criticism of Jewish Law and his nullification of Jewish superiority over hea- 
thens (Galatians 3:6-29), was re-articulated by the Qur’an to give credence to the 
hunafd ’ (see in relation Chapter 3). It states, 

And the scripture, foreseeing that God would justify the heathen [ ‘ammo] 
through faith, preached before the gospel unto Abraham . . . that the blessing 
of Abraham might come upon the Gentiles through Jesus Christ . . . There is 
neither Hebrew nor Gentile [armdyd] ... for ye are all one in Jesus Christ. 

(Galatians 3:8-28) 

Q 3:67’s reply to Galatians 8:29 is dogmatic by further limiting Paul’s language 
to give preeminence, not to Christianity, but toa newer prophetic tradition associ- 
ated with the hunafd’. 19 Abraham was, therefore, neither a Jew nor a Christian, 
but rather a heathen ( ‘amnia), gentile ( armdyd ) who was — all the while — not a 
polytheist, that is, a Hanafite-Muslim. 80 Moreoever, the Qur’an rejects Paul’s per- 
ception of Abraham, that “God would justify a heathen through faith,” adding 
at the end of Q 3:67 — almost as an afterthought — that “he was not one of the 
polytheists.” It may even have been the case that the idea of religious disassocia- 
tion was — in part — inspired by an interpretation of Paul’s description of Abraham 
which imbued his heathen and gentile qualities in a positive light. 

Still, some hunafd ’ succumbed to the proselytization of their revivalist Chris- 
tian compatriots by converting to Christianity. In relation to this point, Luling sees 
Hanifism as the oldest form of Christianity in Arabia, which he describes as an anti- 
trinitarian heresy; 81 Abu Zayd sees Hanifism not as a step backward from Judeo- 
Christian prophetic tradition but rather as a midway point in the transition of the 
Arabian peoples away from idol worship towards Christianity. 82 Included among the 
ranks of the hunafd’ were: Waraqahb. Nawfal, the priestly cousin of Muhammad’s 
first wife Khadljah; his companions ‘Uthmanb.Huwayrith, ‘UbaydAllahb. Jahsh; 83 


78 See in relation Ahrens, “Christliches im Qoran,” 190; Blois, “Nasrani and Hanif,” 22-3. See fur- 
ther Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, 1 : 138-40, 158 which portrays Abraham as the true believer 
and favors circumcision. For more on the portrayal of Abraham in the three faiths cf. Jon Lev- 
enson, “The Conversion of Abraham to Judaism, Christianity, and Islam” in Hindy Najman and 
Judith H. Newman (eds), The Idea of Biblical Interpretation: Essays in Honor of James L. Kugel, 
Leiden; Boston: E. J. Brill, 2004. 

79 See in relation De Blois, “Nasrani and Hanif,” 26. 

80 For more cf. Reynolds, The Qur ’an and its Biblical Subtext, 86-7. Cf. in relation Mahmud Abdin 
Dajani, “The polemics of the Qur’an against Jews and Christians,” Ph.D. diss., University of 
Edinburgh, 1953. 

8 1 Luling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 2 1 . 

82 Abu Zayd, Mafhum al-nass, 70-72. See further ‘Imad Sabbagh, Ahnaf: Dirdsah fi al-flkr al-dlnl 
al-tawhldl fi al-mantiqah al- ‘arabiyyah qabl al-islam, Damascus: Dar al-Hasar, 1998. 

83 Ibn Ishaq, Sirah, 1:163; Ibn Hisham, SIrah, 1:252-53; Peters, Muhammad and the Origins of 
Islam, 122. 
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and Umayyah b. Abl al-Salt al-Thaqaff (d. ca. 1/623). 84 Concerning Umayyah, 
like Khalid b. Sinan before him, the Sir ah ascribes to him Qur’an-like poetry, the 
authenticity of which is debated among scholars, but nonetheless portrays him as 
an Arabian prophet from the ranks of the hunqfd ’. 85 


The Final Prophetic Tradition', islam 

Many hunafd ’ who did not convert to Christianity may have taken a new path — 
islam. One hanlf in particular, who possessed all the marks of a leader, was not 
satisfied with the relative indifference of Hanifism towards the social injustice of 
tribal society and its political irrelevance. Nor was he about to simply give in to 
Christianity. Empowered by the sectarian dialogue of the late antique Near East 
(Q 22:17), sensitized by deep mystical reflection (Q 53:1-18), dismayed by the 
social injustice of his tribal society (Q 4:2-10; 5:89; 81:8-10; and so on), and 
emboldened by the rise of an Arabian ethnic consciousness (Q 41:44; 42:47) S6 
Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib (ca. 570-632) of the Quraysh 
tribe “rose up” against the corruption of his society, like a prophet straight of 
out of the Bible (cf. Q 73; 74; Isaiah 51; Jeremiah 1:17; Psalms 88; Ephesians 
5:14). He channeled his divine insights and compassion for society’s downtrod- 
den (see Chapter 3) into an ambitious, unprecedented project that would unite 
not merely all the churches of the Near East, but consolidate the entire religious 
fabric of the region and beyond into a world empire (Q 3:103; 21:106-107; 42:7; 
61:9). Furthermore, if Shoemaker’s reading of the Doctrina Iacobi is right then 
Muhammad may have led a military campaign into the coveted city of Jerusalem 
himself as late as 634, which is an insightful prospect. 87 In any case the bold 

84 Umayyah b. AbT al-Salt al-Thaqafi, Umajja ibn Abi ’s Salt; die unter seinem Namen ueberlieferten 
Gedichtfragmente, trans. F. Schulthess, Leipzig, 1911. 

85 Despite the problematic nature of the Slrah, considering the possible activity of Umayyah in the 
Qur’an’s milieu is meaningful because it portrays him as possessing the guidance of Hanifism, 
while refusing to join Muhammad’s islam, which is said to have emerged from Hanafite circles 
nonetheless. It seems rather odd to completely fabricate the character of Umayyah — or others like 
him — who heroically upheld the precepts of Hanifism during the allegedly impious days of the 
pre-Islamic jahiliyyah and yet challenged Muhammad’s interpretation of Hanifism. These details 
are especially embarrassing given that they occur within the very literature whose purpose it was 
to validate the prophethood of Muhammad and his new faith. It is more likely that stories concern- 
ing the pre-Islamic religious personalities like Umayyah — minus the specific pious and romantic 
details — either (1) preserve a kernel of historical truth or (2) were piously imagined to be true 
by Muslim circles a century later based on historical recollections of the community concerning 
a multiplicity of prophetic impulses and religious groups in the Arabian sphere during the late 
dF\t\<ydd jahiliyyah period. 

86 See also Suliman Bashear, Muqaddimah Ji al-tarlkh al-akhar: Nahw qira ’ah jadldah li al-riwayah 
al-islamiyyah, Jerusalem: S. Bashir, 1984, trans. Arabs and Others in Early Islam, Princeton: 
Darwin Press, 1997, 1-2. 

87 Stephen Shoemaker, The Death of a Prophet: The End of Muhammad’s Life and the Beginnings 
of Islam, Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 2012, 20-7 places more weight on the 
non-Muslim sources studied by Robert Hoyland and seeks a middle ground, in my view, between 
his view and that of Patriacia Crone. 
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project upon which Muhammad embarked, which far exceeded the call to Chris- 
tian unity preached by patriarchs like John of Ephesus, ultimately became the final 
manifestation of the entire Judeo-Christian sequence of prophetic traditions — the 
final maslmdnutd — for which Muhammad himself was proclaimed — not unlike 
Jesus before him — “the messenger of God and seal of the prophets” (rasiil alldh 
wa khatam al-nabiyyin ; Q 33:40). 88 It comes, therefore, as no surprise that the 
Qur’an calls Muhammad by the standard Hebrew and Aramaic word for prophet, 
nab! , 89 and that the name it gives to the new prophetic tradition which he estab- 
lished was the Arabic articulation of Syriac maslmdnutd — that is islam. It means 
“submission” or “surrender” to God. 90 Its verbal origin aslant corresponds to the 
Syriac as lent and is also the G-stem (aph‘el/af al) of the root s-l-m, where Aramaic 
s corresponds to Arabic s. The active participle in Arabic frequently functions as 
the nomen agentis ; and thus the new prophet, Muhammad, appropriately called the 
followers of his islam the muslimiin (sg. muslim) 9 1 who, in the Qur’an, are explic- 
itly made the heirs to the Judeo-Christian “line of prophets” (Q 2:136; see Chapter 
3). Donner argues that the earliest members of this community were a diverse 
group of believers (mu ’miniin) in God and the Final Day (Q 2:62, 177; 4:95; 6:27; 
8:60-64; 9:111; 10:104; and so on). This community included Jews, Christians, 
and other monotheists who joined Muhammad’s movement. 92 Furthermore, that 
the hanlf in a sense evolved into a muslim is suggested by the Qur’an (see later 
discussion) and supported by scholarly studies. 93 Jeffrey considers both islam and 
muslim to be of Syriac origin. 94 However, Qur’an specialists who have researched 


88 Robinson, “The rise of Islam,” 1 89 appropriately refers to Muhammad’s “call to monoethism” and 
the “catholic nature of early Islamic belief.” Robinson does, however, believe that this belief was in 
the beginning nearly indistinguishable from Jewish tradition. Cf. Jacob of Serugh, Homiliae selec- 
tae , 3:347-75 (On the Transfiguration: line 387-8). For more on the qur’anic “seal of the prophets” 
and its Aramaic background cf. J. Allan and D. Sourdel, El 2 , “Khatam, KHatim.” Furthermore, 
for a critical study on Muhammad’s claim to be the last prophet see David Powers, Muhammad is 
Not the Father of Any of Your Men: The Making of the Last Prophet , Philadelphia: University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 2009. See Ibn Mas ‘ud’s codex which reads “a prophet who is last” ( nabiyyan 
khatam’, Q 33:40) in Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur ’an, 75. 

89 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 276. 

90 This interpretation is favored by L. Gardet, El 2 , “Islam;” Ramazan Zuberi, “Being like a teacher,” 
Answering Christianity, http://www.answering-christianity.com/aramaic_society.htm, 1-6. Cf. 
further “submit (esta ‘badu, lit. “enslave”) yourselves, therefore, to God” (James 4:7). 

91 Nevertheless, Q 22:78 states about Abraham, hu sammakum al-muslimin min qabl, “he [Abra- 
ham] called you Muslims long ago.” 

92 This is a fundamental argument made by Donner, Muhammad and the Believers, 69, 176, 212. 
Aside from using the Qur’an as evidence in his argument, Donner cites a fairly reliable document 
preserved in the Islamic literary sources called the Constitution of Medina ( sahlfat al-madlnah), 
other documentary evidence, and contemporaneous non-Muslim sources. See in relation Ibn 
Qimas, Sunnat al-awwalin, 193-5. Josef van Ess, “The Origins of Islam: A Conversation with 
the German Islamic Scholar Josef van Ess,” Fikrun wa Fann, http://www.goethe.de/ges/phi/prj/ 
ffs/imp/enindex.htm believes that any early believers’ movements would have been lacking in 
centralized unity and spread out, rather, among the garrison cities ( amsar ). 

93 David Margoliouth, “On the Origin and Import of the Names Muslim and Hanlf,” JRAS, 1903, 
467^193; C.J. Lyall, “The Words Hanlf and Muslim,” JRAS, 1903, 771-784. 

94 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 62-4. 
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the word isldm have not really ventured beyond the Islamic literary sources to 
divulge the very core of its meaning. 95 At the same time, Andrae rightly alludes 
to general similarities between Muhammad’s new isldm and the maslmdnutd of 
Babai cited earlier. 96 

Still, there is a specific dimension of meaning contained within the isldm cited 
in the Qur’an which links its usage directly back to the hunafd’ . It states, “posi- 
tion your face towards the religion as a hariif (, aqim wajhak li al-din hanfan)” 
(Q 10:105; 30:30). In this latter example we see the beginnings of a religion being 
formed out of Hanifism. Elsewhere in the Qur’an it states, 

And who is better in religion [al-din] than he who surrenders his face 
[aslamwajhah] towards God while being upright [muhsin] and follows the 
religion of Abraham as a hanif[millat ibrdhim hanifan', 4: 125]? 97 

It appears that aqim wajhak (position your face) comes from an earlier stage 
in the development of Muhammad’s prophetic tradition where isldm may not yet 
have been the name chosen for it. This changed later on when the Qur’an states 
aslam wajhah (surrender his face) — which is not without parallels in earlier Syriac 
literature — where the act of isldm or being a muslim (that is aslam) became more or 
less equated with Abrahamic Hanifism. Another point is that the expression millat 
ibrdhim hanifan appears to be a mysterious Aramaic phrase that the exegetes had 
trouble interpreting 98 and a point which modern Qur’an specialists have debated. 99 
A final piece of evidence which leads us to believe that Muhammad’s isldm was 
received by some as Hanifism itself is found in comparing Q 3:19 of ‘Uthman’s 
codex with that of ‘Abd Allah b. Mas‘ud (d. 31/652). The former states, “indeed 
the religion before God is isldm the latter states “indeed the religion before God 


95 While David Margoliouth, “On the Origin and Import of the Names Muslim and Hanlf,” JRAS 35, 
1903, 467-93 is aware of the Hebrew (ibid., 483) and Syriac (ibid., 475-78) substratum of both 
isldm and hanlf. ’ it seeks to understand both terms and contextualize them through Islamic liter- 
ary sources, which is problematic as these sources are too late to provide an overarching context 
which can be believed at face value. Cf. also D. Z. H. Baneth, “What did Muhammad mean when 
he called his religion ‘Islam’?: The original meaning of Aslama and its derivatives,” IOS 1, 1971, 
183-90. 

96 Andrae, Mohammad, 89-90. Further parallels include: the existence of highly developed exe- 
gesis or a traceable line of religious instruction ( mpassaqnuta ) which Syriac scholars received 
resembling the sub-tradition known as the Sunnah; the doctrinal war waged against innovation 
resembling the threat of bid ‘ah; and the active role of propagandists resembling the du‘at of 
different Muslims’ political factions. Cf. also sayings of Coptic and Greek church fathers in this 
vein. 

97 Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’an, 211, 227, records that the codex of 
Abu Musa al-Ash‘arT and Ibn al-Zubayr preserves the Aramaic spelling of the name, abraham or 
even abrahem, in Q 2:1 18, 124. 

98 For example, Muqatil, Tafslr, 3:259 merely interprets this pharse as “faithful” ( mukhlis ). 

99 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 268-9. Luxenberg, Die syro-aramaische Lesart 
des Koran, 65-7 believes the accusative case of hanifan should be considered the Aramaic defi- 
nite articles. 
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is Hanifism ( al-hamfiyyah ).” 100 TTzInl’s argument in this regard is concise and sum- 
marizes the point of this discussion. He sees Muhammad’s new prophetic tradi- 
tion, which he calls al-muhammadiyyah or al-isldm al-muhammadi (Muhammadan 
Islam), as a second conservative phase growing out of what he deems a transitional 
religious manifestation he calls al-hamfiyyah al-nasraniyyah or Hanafite Christi- 
anity. 101 The question is when did the shift from Hanifism to Islam occur? Donner 
hints that this shift may have occurred decades after Muhammad’s death (presum- 
ably by when the Qur’anic text was standardized and the Umayyad bureaucracy 
Arabicized; see Chapter l). 102 1 suspect the shift may have occurred earlier, per- 
haps towards the end of Muhammad’s life or shortly thereafter during the Wars of 
Apostasy (hurub al-riddah ; ca. 630-34 CE; see later discussion). 

However, it is crucial to note that not all hunafd’ flocked to the side of 
Muhammad’s isldm. The hanif turned Christian, Waraqah, sanctioned Muhammad’s 
movement, although never became a muslim himself. Some hunafd’ like Zayd b. 
‘Amr b. Nufayl (d. early seventh century?) refrained from all forms of organized 
religion and fled Mecca for the Syriac speaking monasteries in Mosul, and later 
those around Syria. Allegedly heeding the words of a monk he made for a speedy 
return back to his homeland to meet the new Arabian prophet only to get killed 
along the way. 103 Other hunafd’, especially Abu ‘Amir ‘Abd ‘Amr b. Sayff al- 
Rahib and Abu Qays b. al-Aslat, accused Muhammad of corrupting Hanifism and 
took up arms with the Qurashls against him. 104 

Some Christians in Muhammad’s locale joined him early on, as well as others 
from far flung Christian centers in the Near East. For example, the Sir ah narrates 
that in Esfahan, the son of a Persian dehqdn, named Mahbeh (or Ruzbeh) — known 
to Islamic tradition as Salman al-FarisT (d. ca. 36/657) — converted from Zoroas- 
trianism to Christianity and then visited the Syriac Christian centers of Nisibis, 
Mosul, and Damascus before making it to Wadi al-Qura in search for the new 
prophet called Muhammad; 105 similarly the Hellenized Arab known as Suhayb 


100 Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’an , 32. See also ibid., 179, 184. There 
would have been little reason to fabricate such a compromising detail on the part of Ibn AbT 
Dawud some two centuries after Islam had become established and widespread. It is, therefore, 
possible that Hanifism in this qur’anic context may recall an early stage in the development of 
Muhammad’s prophetic tradition in which Hanifism was still closely related to Islam. 

101 In addition to this point TTzInl, Muqaddimat, 332, 375 adds that Waraqah and Muhammad were 
part of a growing circle of religious malcontents and opposition in Mecca. 

102 Donner, Muhammad and the Believers, 58. 

103 Ibn Ishaq, Sirah, 1 : 163-66; Ibn Hisham, STrah, 1:260-1. 

104 Peters, Muhammad and the Origins of Islam, 123-4. 

105 G. Levi Della Vida, El 2 , “Salman al-FarisI or Salman Pak.” Abu Dawud al-Sijistanl’s (d. 275/888) 
Sunan 27:3752 states of Salman, “I read in the Torah that the blessing of food consists in ablution 
(wudu ’) before it. So I mentioned it to Muhammad. He said, ‘The blessing of food consists in 
ablution before it and ablution after it’, ’’provides plausible evidence that Salman exercised some 
measure of influence on Muhammad and his formulation of Islam. Although the Hadith corpus 
is suspect by nature, there is reason to believe that there is some small element of truth to this 
story. This is especially since the ritual of water purification ( wudu ’ in Islam), which was com- 
mon to late antique Judeo-Christian prophetic traditions, and which Salman may have had a part 
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b. Sinan al-Ruml (d. 38/659) was a former captive in Constantinople who also 
sought out the prophet Muhammad. 106 The details of Suhayb and Salman’s stories 
are likely apocryphal. However, they demonstrate that Christian elements from 
the Persian and Byzantine spheres 107 traversed Muhammad’s locality and, per- 
haps, played a role in the development of his prophetic tradition. 

Moreover, Muhammad’s respect for church sanctity, which he was uniting and 
renewing on a level that Syriac Christian patriarchs could never have imagined, 
prohibited him from disposing of the icon of the virgin Mary and an image of 
Abraham when he was smashing the idols in the Ka‘bah’s pantheon. 108 It is also 
fitting that the standard word for house of worship or church in the Qur’an is mas- 
jid (Q 7:29, 31; 9:108; pi. masdjid Q 2:114; 9:17-18; 72:18), which comes from 
(Christian?) Aramaic masged} 09 The Qur’an, in turn, refers to the Meccan house 
of worship surrounding the Ka‘bah as al-masjid al-hardm (Q 2:149; 9:7, and so 
on). Other Christian masdjid and holy sites filled Muhammad’s HijazI locale; and 
we know from the Islamic literary sources that Christianity was likely part of Muh 
ammad’s QurashI ancestry (see earlier). The sources also inform us that two of 
Muhammad’s closest companions and Islam’s first two caliphs, Abu Bakr ‘Abd 
Allah b. Abl Quhafah al-Tayml (d. 13/634) and Abu Hafs ‘Umar b. al-Khattab 
al-‘AdawI (d. 23/644), were known as “the sincere” ( al-siddiq ) and “the savior” 
(i al-faruq ) respectively. These honorific titles likely came through the Aramaic 
Christian sphere where zdiqd and pdniqd are terms of tremendous religious sig- 
nificance. Notwithstanding the late nature of such reports, their existence in the 
Islamic literary corpus compels one to acknowledge the sustained presence of 
Christianity among Muhammad’s community and kindred. Hisham JaTt makes 
the claim — undoubtedly influenced by earlier authors like Andrae — that Chris- 
tianity was so strong in Mecca that Muhammad learned Syriac there and studied 
the works of Ephrem the Syrian. 110 This bold claim lacks substantial evidence but 
deserves more attention. 


in establishing in its Islamic guise, may have originated from the Perso-Zoroastrian sphere. See 
Cyril Glasse, The New Encyclopedia of Islam, Third Edition, Lanham, MD: Rowman & Little- 
field, 2008, 571. For a literary analysis of this story see John Wansbrough, The Sectarian Milieu: 
Content and Composition of Islamic Salvation History, Oxford; New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1978, 6-7. 

106 Ibn Ishaq, SIrah, 1:134-37; Ibn Hisham, Sirah, 1:241^15; Jonathan Brockopp, EQ, “Captives.” 

107 Persianate Christians like Paul the Persian (d. ca. 580), Aphrahat the Persian Sage (d. 345), and 
Tatian (d. ca. 180), as well as Byzantine Christians like Philoxenus of Mabbug (d. 523) were key 
players in the development of different trajectories in Christian prophetic tradition in the late 
antique Near East. 

108 AzraqI, Akhbar, 248; A. J. Wensinck, El 2 , “Ka‘ba.” The possibility of syncretism is discussed in 
the footnotes of Chapter 7. 

1 09 The kasrah on the jim in masjid represents the rbdsd on the gamal of masged. If the word were 
Arabic in origin we would expect a fathah instead as is the case with asma ’ al-makdn in Arabic 
grammar, for example maktab, mal‘ab, and so on. Concerning Q 7:29, cf. further Mujahid, TafsTr, 
335. 

110 Hisham JaTt, Tarlkhiyyat al-da ‘wah al-muhammadiyyah fi makkah, Beirut: Dar al-TalT‘ah li al- 
Tiba‘ah wa al-Nashr, 2007, 152-74. 
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At any rate, even after Muhammad’s death Christian groups and tribes of Ara- 
bian origin were given special treatment well into the Umayyad era (661-750 CE) 
and were unconditionally allowed to keep their Christian faith. 111 In light of such 
evidence it appears more fruitful to understand the historical Muhammad prima- 
rily as a literate ascetic and reformer of Judeo-Christian prophetic tradition — not 
unlike the historical Jesus who preached his message as a reformer of Rabbinic 
Judaism — whose impulses were part of the fabric of Aramaic Christianity in sixth 
to seventh century Arabia. 

This, however, did not mean that the relationship between Muhammad andall 
the Christian elements in Arabia was amicable. Against those who turned towards 
(i aslam ) the religion of Abraham the Hanif, were those who ‘‘‘rejected and turned 
away” (kafarii wa tawallii) from their prophets (Q 64:6). 112 There is also reason 
to believe that during Muhammad’s lifetime some Christian groups setup rival 
houses of worship to fragment the muslimun. Q 9:107 accordingly refers to, “those 
who took up a house of worship in offense and rejection and to cause division 
among the Muslims” ( al-ladhin ittakhadhii masjidan dirdran wa kufran wa tafri- 
qan bayn al-muslimin). m Furthermore, the qawm idi ba ’s slmdid, “nation of great 
ferocity” in Q 48:16, may be a reference to Arabic speaking Christian tribes that 
exercised strong influence during Muhammad’s lifetime. 114 Due to such strong 
sectarianism in the Qur’an’s milieu, Q 42:13 calls upon Muhammad’s follow- 
ers to preserve the unity of the prophetic tradition proscribed to Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, and Jesus, saying, “establish the religion, and about it, be not divided!” 
After disputing with Muhammad over the encroachment of his is lam into Yemeni 
territory, the Christians of Najran were eventually able to resolve their disagree- 
ments. 115 Nonetheless, on the eve of Muhammad’s death, virtually all of Arabia 
had at least nominally joined isldm. Still, after his death the Christian communities 
of the eastern provinces of Arabia around Bahrayn, whose lands were dotted with 
churches dating back to the fifth century, 116 rebelled. It is further evidence of the 
entrenchment of Christianity among the Arabians of late antiquity that immedi- 
ately after Muhammad’s death, it was Christianity that made a large scale come- 
back and not pagan cults. 

In Yemen and East Arabia, where Christianity exerted great influence, numer- 
ous “counter prophets” rose against Muhammad. These included prophets like 

1 1 1 The most significant concession made to Christian tribes of Arabia generally — like the Banu Kalb 
who were made up part of the elite military class in Umayyad era — was that they did not need to 
convert at all. See Marshall Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, 1: 199. 

1 12 See in relation Ernst, How to Read the Qur ’an, 1 80-1 . 

1 13 Ibn Ishaq, Slrah, 2:608; WahidT, Asbab nuzul al-qur’an, 264-5 ascribe this to the house of wor- 
ship called al-quba ’built by Abu ‘Amir al-Rahib and his Byzantine and Christian associates. Cf. 
further Farra’, Ma‘am al-qur’an, 1:452 which ascribes this house of worship to Banu ‘Amr b. 
‘Awf of the Ansar. 

114 M. J. Kister, EQ, “Musaylima.” 

115 Muslim 3 1 :59 1 5 relates this alleged episode to Q 3:61 and claims that it was the ahl al-bayt were 
summoned to mediate this dispute ( mubahalah ). 

116 See for example G. King, and Peter Hellyer, “A Pre-Islamic Christian Site on Sir Bani Yas,” 
TRIBULUS 4.2, 1994, 5-7, for archaeological evidence proving this. 
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al-Aswad al-‘AnsI (‘Abhalah b. Ka‘b b. Ghawth al-Madhhajl; d. ca. 10/632) and 
Tulayhah (Talhah?) b. Khuwaylid b. Nawfal al-Asadl (d. ca. 21/642) respec- 
tively. 117 The two most emboldened Christian parties were led by the prophet 
Maslamah b. Habib of Banti Hanlfah (d. 10/634) and the prophetess Sajjah bt. 
al-Haris of Band TamTm/Taghlub (d. ca. 10/632). Failing to join with Muhammad, 
the two Christian parties joined forces to repel Muhammad’s now rapidly expand- 
ing is l dm with a rival prophetic tradition also from within Arabia. 118 

The details of the Wars of Apostasy episode are not our interest here. Two 
matters are of more immediate concern. One is that the existence of several pro- 
phetic claimants — at the very least Khalid b. Sinan, Umayyah b. Abl al-Salt, 
Muhammad, al-Aswad al-‘AnsI, Tulayhah, Maslamah, Sajjah, and possibly Zayd 
b. ‘Amr, among others 119 — up to this time is proof that late antique Arabia was 
“ripe with the institution of prophecy” and a participant in prophetic tradition. 120 
Secondly, the name maslamah contains an Arabic or Syriac participial-nomi- 
nal substratum, like muslim/maslem (submitter), muslam/maslam (submitted), 
maslam/maslmdnd (a place or tool of submission) or something similar. 121 In any 
case what is suggestive is that the name maslamah is ultimately a title derived 


117 Ahmad b. Yahya b. Jabir al-Baladhurl, Futuh al-buldan, First Edition, Cairo: Sharikat Tab‘ al- 
Kutub al-‘Arabiyyah, 1901, 109-11. 

118 Ibn Ishaq, Slrah, 2:666; BaladhurT, Futuh al-buldan , 106, significantly states that Sajjah took 
on the role of a Christian (or Jewish-Christian?) clergywoman ( takahhanat ), like Tulayhah (see 
Ibid., 109). It is also reported that she united her religion (din) with that of her future husband 
Maslamah. Also see in relation Abu Mikhnaf, Nusiis, 1 :44-5, which discusses the enmity between 
the (Christian?) Banu Tayy’ and Khalid b. Al-WalTd. In relation to the familiarity of prophecy in 
the Qur’an’s milieu see also Q 10:2 which asks, “were people suprised that We inspired a man 
among them to warn the people and give good news to those who believe?” Furthermore, while I 
share some assumptions concerning the Christian background of Maslamah, Sajjah and the oppo- 
sition to Muhammad’s islam, Margoliouth, “On the Origin and Import of the Names Muslim and 
Hanlf,” 484-93 argues — quite differently — that the Christians ( nasara ) of banu Hanlfah were the 
Hanifs, and that from their ranks Maslamah (or Musaylimah or Aslam) emerged. The Muslims, 
he posits, were originally followers of Maslamah’s movement. Margoliouth was onto something, 
but given his own bias (cf. ibid., 492-3) and as a result of limiting his scope to the Islamic liter- 
ary sources — while neglecting the Syriac sources from which his definition of hanlf ultimately 
originates — he ascribes too much “import” to the figure known as Maslamah and not enough to 
Muhammad. 

119 Muslim 41:6990-7004 speaks of a mysterious Jewish Antichrist by the name of Safi b. Sayyad 
(d. 63/683). While the details of these reports are likely embellishments, they are evidence that 
the Islamic community of later centuries recalled the vitality of prophetic tradition in seventh- 
century Arabia. 

120 Donner, Muhammad and the Believers , 71-77 alludes to this. Donner goes on to postulate how 
the identity of Muhammad’s prophethood was rudimentary during his lifetime and only became 
well defined in the later seventh century once Islam confronted the Jewish and Christian polemi- 
cal circles of the Fertile Crescent after the Islamic conquests. Among other matters, this led to the 
inclusion of the second Islamic confession ( shahadah ) which made it an article of faith to believe 
in Muhammad’s prophethood. Furthermore, the mhagraye (Hagarenes, that is, the Syriac name 
for early Arabian Muslims) remained for some time indistinguishable from their Christian (East 
Syrian?) cohort in the Fertile Crescent. See ibid., 42-7; Ernst, How to Read the Qur’an , 152. 

121 Margoliouth, “On the Origin and Import of the Names Muslim and Hanlf,” 484. 
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from aslam/aslem, which as explained earlier is a verb associated with prophetic 
tradition. The frequency of important Arabic speaking Christians with names 
derived from or related to this word lends more credence to a developed religious 
conception of isldm as prophetic tradition circulating among Arabian hunafd ’ and 
Christians. Numerous individuals during Muhammad’s lifetime, especially of 
east Arabian or Persian Christian origin, possessed such names. These include the 
poet Zuhayr b. Abl Sulma; leader of the delegation of Band Hanlfah Sulmah b. 
Hanzalah; leader of the delegation of Banu Kilab Jabbar b. Sulma; and Salman 
al-FarisI, to name a few. 

A matter of equal significance is that both Maslamah and Sajjah became proph- 
ets and charismatic leaders of their Christian communities, not unlike Muhammad 
among the hunafd ’ (and possibly even Christians) of his community. In this regard, 
one may speak of different islams — that is, competing religious movements that 
emerged among the Arabian peoples in response to the sectarian fragmentation 
of (mainly) Syriac speaking churches, and the desire to unite them under a single, 
dogmatic, prophetic impulse. The other vital point about this formative episode 
is that later Muslim authors, as the new guardians of Islamic orthodoxy, dispar- 
age the characters of the two counter prophets in their chronicles. In virtually 
all the Islamic literary sources Maslamah’s name is preserved as Musaylimah 
al-Kadhdhab, or “lowly Maslamah the liar.” 122 The Islamic literary sources also 
describe Sajjah as a seductress whose beauty and eroticism ultimately caused 
her and Maslamah to get married. 123 This kind of character defamation aims to 
describe the “other” as immoral, sexually deviant, and is typical of similar late 
antique heresiographical descriptions before it. However, it does not seem logical 
that Maslamah and Sajjah’s alleged sexual exploits would lead to a noble end like 
marriage: plain fornication would have demonized them just fine, unless of course 
the marriage itself was a negative smear, which it would have been for celibate 
Christian leaders as they likely were. 124 

At any rate, when Khalidb. al-Walld (d. 21/642) dealt Maslamah the final death 
blow, Sajjah fled and their rival prophetic tradition fell apart. It was then that the 
one and only Islam (with a capital “I”) of Muhammad reigned supreme. From then 
on and according to Q 3:19, Islam became the one and only religion (din) accept- 
able to God. All other religions and sects that were based on the teachings of other 
prophets were tolerated (Q 2:62, 256; 5:69; 7:87; 22:17; cf. Q 3:1 13). 125 


122 On this point cf. different of opinion in M. J. Kister, EQ, “Musaylima.” With W. Montgomeryy 
Watt, El 2 , “Musaylima b. Habib, Abu Thumama.” 

123 M. Lecker, El 2 , “al-Ridda.” 

124 This point, while speculative, should be considered seriously, especially given our framework of 
prophetic tradition in the late antique Near East, wherein holy men and women played a large part 
in the development and evolution of the religious scene. 

125 In relation to tolerance of other faiths see WahidI, Asbab nuzul al-qur’an, 28 which claims that 
after Salman al-FarisT had told Muhammad a story about “those of the monastery” ( ashab al-dayr), 
he hastily condemned them to hell. Since this upset Salman, Q 2:62; 5:69 was soon revealed. Cf. 
ibid. 86-7. 
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That the Qur’an itself speaks favorably of the hunafd ’ (for example Q 98:5), and 
to a great extent the Christians (cf. Q 5:72-73, 82), and shows more ambivalence to 
adherents of other prophetic traditions like the People of the Scripture ( ahl al-kitab; 
Q 3:64, 70-75, 98-99) as well as the Jews (cf. baniisrd’Il in Q 2:122 with al-yahud 
in Q 5 :64, 78, 82) is consistent with Muhammad’s interaction with those groups and 
the energetic role Arabian peoples played in the history of late antique Hanafite and 
Christian prophetic traditions of the Near East. 126 Aside from one explicit mention 
in the Qur’an of al-majus (Q 22:17), the Zoroastrians are the “un-named other” 127 
whose religious history was not as interlaced with that of the Arabian peoples and 
whose doctrines were not fully in harmony with the Judeo-Christian background of 
Muhammad’s world. Nonetheless, a simple debate over which prophetic tradition, 
Judaism or Christianity, or even which variety thereof, most informed the Qur’an’s 
discourse is misguided. It is evident from the Qur’an alone that with regards to the 
nature of ritual, orthopraxy, and law, that Islam was developed with Judaism as the 
model (for example Q 2:238, 4:3, 5:32). 128 However, concerning the political scale 
of Islam and its place as an empire of salvation, the Christian example, perhaps that 
of the Byzantine Empire, was far more significant (for example Q 3:1 10). 129 

The Qur’an’s awareness of Christian prophetic tradition — in its most general 
sense — came from numerous scriptural and liturgical sources and in different lan- 
guages. The central place to begin retrieving these sources is with the foundational 
texts of Christianity, the Four Gospels, in the principle language they circulated 
within the Qur’an’s milieu — Aramaic. This examination will take place over the 
next four chapters, following a brief statement of my assumptions. 

Assumptions 

I am mindful that this study, by examining the Qur’an critically as a historical 
text, is entering an arena that has been highly charged from the very start, both 
religiously and politically. Some of this tension goes back to the colonial era (ca. 
eighteenth to twentieth centuries) wherein Islam was treated by European oriental- 
ists with enmity. 130 In more recent years some of this tension has been the product 

126 For more on this ambivalence, see Donner, Muhammad and the Believers , 258. 

127 This is most evident in Q 30: 1 where the Sasanians are not named explicitly in their victory over 
the Byzantines. 

128 For example Q 2:238 mentions a middle prayer, al-salat al-wusta, thereby suggesting possibly 
that there were three daily prayer as is the case in Judaism. Q 4:3’s restriction of the number of 
wives a man can take to four and the injunction in the Q 5:32, “whoever kills a soul, it is as though 
he has killed all mankind” go back to Sanhedrin 4: 1 : 22a. 

129 The function of the “best nation (empire?) put forth for mankind” or khayr ummah ukhrijat li al- 
nas in Q 3: 1 10 is to “command good, forbid evil and believe in God,” which is reminiscent of the 
imperial Byzantine and church reforms in the sixth century, like those lead by John Monophysite 
bishop of Ephesus. Moreover, Q 30:1-5 also favors the Byzantine Empire over their un-named 
adversaries, that is, the Sasanians. 

130 Edward Said, Orientalism , New York: Pantheon Books, 1978, 3; Bernard Lewis, “Gibbon on 
Muhammad,” D 105.3, 1976, 89-101; Parvez Mansoor, “Method Against Truth: Orientalism and 
Qur’anic Studies,” MWBR 7, 1987, 33. 
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of a neo-polemical strain of publications 131 and international, political events that 
have disadvantaged Muslims. 132 This study hopes to be free from such polemical 
and political motivations. In order to achieve this goal it is necessary, after having 
discussed the sources, method, and introductory framework, to make explicit the 
assumptions inherent in the methodology of this study. 

Firstly, being composed of questionable Hadith reports and later pious historisi- 
zations, the early Sirah narratives (see earlier) are viewed highly critically but not 
rejected outright. This is because once the pious and romantic details of most sto- 
ries — like those of Waraqah and Salman al-FarisT for instance — are removed, a plau- 
sible ‘historical kernel’ remains which is capable of shedding light on the Qur’an’s 
development and the origins of Muhammad’s Islam. 133 However, our concern 
regarding the authenticity of many Islamic literary sources — especially the Hadith 
corpus — severely hinders its applicability in interpreting the Qur’an. This concern 
is not just well founded among academics, but can also be justified from within the 
Qur’an, the Hadith corpus, and among contemporary Muslim scholars as well. In the 
Qur’an, Muhammad’s goal to win over the adherents of other religious communi- 
ties is found in the rhetorical question posed, “therefore, in which speech [ hadith ] 
after God and his signs will they believe?” (cf. Q 45:6 and 77:50). In line with this 
statement is the Hadith report — the logic of which nullifies fraudulent reports in the 
Hadith corpus — wherein Muhammad warns his followers “whoever intentionally 
speaks a lie about me, then let him take his place in hellfire” (Bukhari 1:52:108; 
Muslim 2:1:10). The spurious nature of most Hadith reports, which was one reason 
for spawning the meticulous science of Hadith in the first place, and its inapplica- 
bility to interpreting the Qur’an, have been recognized by Islamic modernists like 
Gamal al-Banna 134 and even the former grand Mufti of Egypt Mahmud Shaltut. 135 

Additionally, that the history of Muslim scripture is mysterious or problem- 
atic is not an aberration but common to the phenomenon of scripture and all rev- 
elations. 136 Likewise, that a scripture of the late antique Near East should allude 
to, reference, transform, quote or in some way incorporate the sacred language 
and religious expression of earlier confessional traditions or civilizations should 
hardly be a surprise, since the same phenomenon is found in the scriptures of the 
ancient Near East including the Hebrew Bible and New Testament. 

Furthermore, the complexity of studying qur’anic origins has on occasion been 
compounded as a result of reductionist tendencies in scholarship on the Qur’an. 137 
It is problematic — and perhaps presumptuous — to claim based on finding some 

131 Donner, “The Historian, the Believer, and the Quran,” 37. 

132 Khaled Abou al-Fadl,“9/l 1 and the Muslim Transformation” in Mary Dudziak (ed.), September 
11 in History: A Watershed Moment?, Durham, NC: Duke University Press, 2003, 70-1 11. 

133 Donner, Narratives, 18-19, 25. 

134 Banna, Tathwir al-quran, 58. 

135 Zebiri, Mahmud Shaltut and Islamic Modernism, 35. 

136 Jeffery, The Qur’an as Scripture, 89. 

137 One may explain the periodical re-emergence of reductionist Qur’anic Studies in modem times 
as the continued legacy of Geiger’s scientific and reductionist methodology. See Vernon Robbins 
and Gordon Newby, “A prolegomenon to the relation of the Qur’an and the Bible,” in ibid, (ed.), 
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sort of parallel between two texts that one is simply derived from another. The 
Qur’an is part of several contexts and is not reducible to any one of them. 138 As has 
been demonstrated, some scholars have searched for an ancient qur’anic ur-text, 
that is, preceding the milieu of Muhammad, while others argue for a later context. 
The resulting “chaos” 139 cannot sufficiently serve as a foundation for our inquiry. 
Rather, concerning ourselves with the Arabic text of the Qur’an as it has come 
to us, separating it from later traditional Islamic literature, and respecting the 
Qur’an’s integrity as a unique scripture in the diverse context of late antique Near 
Eastern revelation generally and seventh-century Arabia specifically, will prove 
a more fruitful foundation with which to begin our investigation. The premise of 
this paper follows that of Griffith as he states, 

The Qur’an [is] a scripture in its own right, in dialogue with previous scrip- 
tures through the oral reports of them that circulated among the Arabic-speak- 
ing Jews and Christians in the Qur’an’s own milieu. 140 

While the Qur’an claims that the “original” Hebrew and Christian scriptures 
have been corrupted and therefore lost (Q 3:93; 5:47; 28:49; 37:157; 46:4), we 
have on the contrary well preserved copies of both scriptural traditions in Hebrew, 
Aramaic (especially Syriac), Greek, and Latin stretching back centuries before 
Islam. 141 Furthermore, numerous qur’anic passages are in conversation with pas- 
sages found in these Hebrew and Christian Bible translations. The corruption and 
loss of “original” scriptures — a belief attested in some Syriac Christian homiletic 
works as well 142 — is a hermeneutical strategy on Muhammad’s part to voice his 
disapproval of what he deemed disobedience of the scriptures (Q 4:171; 5:47, 
66-77; 62:5) and scribal tampering (Q 2:41, 79; 3:78; see in relation Didache 
1 1: 1-2) 143 in order to pave the way for the new dogmatic re-articulation of divine 
revelation (cf. Q 3:3; 4:47; 25:33; 35:31; 46:30). 144 This is confirmation, moreo- 


Bible and Qur'an: Essays in Scriptural Intertextuality, 24-25. Though empowered with an ency- 
clopedic knowledge of Hebrew Scripture and Jewish commentary, Geiger’s study does not take 
into account the complexity of interaction between Jewish and Arabian elements but is concerned 
rather with “tracing origins,” and infers a direct Jewish influence upon the Qur’an. Jeffery, The 
Qur ’an as Scripture, 69, notes this problem in western scholarship. 

138 Griffith, “Christian lore and the Arabic Qur’an,” 116. 

139 Reynolds, “Qur’anic Studies and its Controversies,” in ibid, (ed.), The Qur’an in its Historical 
Context, 1 8, quotes Neuwirth. 

140 Griffith, “Syriacisms in the Arabic Qur’an,” 89. 

141 The Dead Sea Scrolls of Qumran, Codex Vaticanus, Codex Sinaiticus, the Peshitta, and Vulgate 
Bible all antedate the Qur’an by at least two centuries. 

142 Reynolds, The Qur ’an and its Biblical Subtext, 25 1 . 

143 On this point, cf. further Bart Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early 
Christological Controversies on the Text of the New Testament, New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1993. 

144 Gabriel Reynolds, “On the Qur’anic Accusation of Scriptural Falsification ( tahrlj ) and Chris- 
tian Anti-Jewish Polemic,” JAOS 130.2, 2010, 189-202 goes a step further and argues that the 
qur’anic accusation of tahrlf belongs in the same category of criticisms leveled against Jews by 
Syriac Christian authors who “saw Christ” in Hebrew Scripture, where Jews could not. 
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ver, that Muhammad’s divine insights and mystical experiences were filtered — not 
unlike his predecessors the Psalmist and musician David, Ephrem “the harp,” and 
Jacob of Serugh “the flute” — through his knowledge of the melodic and hymnal 
qualities found in Arabian prophetic speech ( saj ‘ ), in addition to Judeo-Christian 
sectarian debate. 

As such, the utility of the extant Judeo-Christian corpus to interpret the Qur’an 
and the events of Muhammad’s revelation and prophethood was picked up early 
on by numerous Muslim exegetes like Muqatil, Mujahid, and al-Biqa‘T, as well as 
historians like Ibn Ishaq and Ibn Hisham. In a similar way, the presence of numer- 
ous words from (mainly) Aramaic dialects within the Qur’an’s language has long 
been recognized by quite a few traditional Muslim scholarly works, at the head 
of which are Ibn Sallam’s Lughdt al-qabd’il, Ibn Qutaybah’s TafsTr gharib al- 
qur’dn, al-Jawallql’s Mu ‘arrab and al-Suyutl’s Itqdn. 

It has been argued earlier that the Qur’an’s understanding of is lam and 
Muhammad’s place within it should be understood in the context of his Syriac 
Christian near contemporaries — namely Babai the Great, John of Ephesus, as well 
as Jacob of Serugh some decades earlier. Evidence has been adduced aligning the 
Qur’an’s Arabic text to earlier Aramaic Christian impulses of prophetic tradition. 
Not only did Muhammad’s very own pedigree, namely his ancestor ‘Abd al-MasTh 
b. Buqllah (who served the Sasanians in Syria), confess the existence of QurashI 
Christians who probably knew a dialect of Aramaic, but so too did the company 
with whom he associated. Salman al-FarisT who spent time touring the Syriac 
monasteries of Nisibis and Mosul wherein the prophetic impulses of Jacob of 
Serugh and prophetic tradition ( maslmdniitd ) of Babai the Great was well known, 
as well as the captive Suhayb al-Ruml who fled from Constantinople where John 
of Ephesus’ restoration of the (mainly) Syriac speaking churches was known as 
well, would have contributed Christian Aramaic ideas to the Qur’an’s milieu. 

Evidence has further been adduced justifying a study of the Qur’an as an Ara- 
bic scripture which is in part a dogmatic re-articulation of the Aramaic Gospel 
Traditions. The presence of Aramaic speaking Arabians from a priestly or scribal 
background in the STrah narrative, whether semi-legendary like the Syrian monk 
Bahlra or more historically plausible figures like Waraqah b. Nawfal and Zayd b. 
Thabit, provide a strong precedent for the continued circulation of the Aramaic 
Gospel Traditions in the milieu of the Qur’an. Still, this study does not merely 
compare the ‘Uthmanic codex of the Qur’an with the Syriac New Testament Pes- 
hitta — from which the majority of our literary relationships will be drawn — but 
rather frame a much broader discussion involving literature from the greater 
ancient and late antique Judeo-Christian and Zoroastrian spheres, that may have 
served as intermediaries between the Qur’an’s dialogue with the Aramaic Gospel 
Traditions. We turn to this dialogue next. 



3 Prophets and their Righteous 
Entourage 


The clearest point from which to begin our examination of the Qur’an and its 
dogmatic re-articulation of the Aramaic Gospel Traditions is the shared rubric of 
prophetic tradition, which has been defined earlier. More specifically, this discus- 
sion will explore two related subjects. First, common articulations of prophecy — 
namely the place of Jesus among the Hebrew prophets in the Aramaic Gospel 
Traditions, as well as their role in the language and structure of the Qur’an — will 
be addressed. Next will be discussed the alienated, oppressed and disenfranchised 
members of society in whom the prophets Jesus and Muhammad saw righteous- 
ness and who influenced the very core of their teachings and ethics. 

The Line of Prophets 

The Gospel authors, who composed their accounts of the “good news” decades after 
the fact, recognized Jesus as a prophet (Aramaic nabiya; Matthew 13:57; 21:11; 
Mark 6:4; Luke 4:24; 7:39; 24:19; John 4:19, 44; 6:9-17; 7:40; cf. also Thomas 
52; Diatessaron 14:48; 16:38-39; 18:45-46; 21:23-24, 48^19; 24:29; 35:16; 36:26; 
53 :5 1-52) and situated him at the end of a long line of prophets and prophetic ances- 
tors in genealogical form. 1 Matthew 1:1—16 is a genealogy of “Jesus Christ, the 
son of David, the son of Abraham,” which documents the generations starting from 
Abraham and ending finally with “Jesus, who is called the Messiah/Christ ( msThd ).” 
Similarly, Luke 3:23-38 traces Jesus’s lineage, through David, all the way back to 
“Adam who was the son of God.” These genealogies were fused and formulated 
in the appendix of the Diatessaron. 2 The genealogies of the Gospels were modeled 
after the Hebrew Bible before it (Genesis 5, 10-11; 1 Chronicles 1-3; etc; cf. in rela- 
tion Genzd Rbd R2:l) and resemble the ansdb genre of later Islamic literature. 3 

1 See also Khouri, “Selected ethical themes in the Qur’an and the Gospel of Matthew,” 50. Ephrem, 
“Des Heiligen Ephraem des syrers Carmina Nisibena,” CSCO 240-1, 102-3, 1961, 32-7, 24-8 
(On Satan’s Complaint) objects that some consider Jesus “merely” a prophet. Cf. further Bart 
Ehrman, Jesus: Apocalyptic Prophet of the New Millenium, Oxford; New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1999. 

2 Tatian, Diatesseron de Tatien, 532 — 4. 

3 For example Hisham b. al-Kalbl, Gamharat an-nasab: Das genealogische Werk des Hisam ibn 
Muhammad al-Kalbi , 2 vols, Ed. Werner Caskel. Leiden: Brill, 1966; Abu ‘Ubayd al-Qasim b. 
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Jesus and the Hebrew Prophets 

In the Gospels, the relationship between earlier Hebrew prophets like Adam and 
Abraham on the one hand, and Jesus on the other, is re-defined by Paul’s letters 
and, in turn, dogmatically re-articulated by the Qur’an. As the chief proponent 
of “original sin,” Paul’s theological formulation of this doctrine has two parts. 
First, he teaches that all of humankind since the fall of Adam have become 
tainted with original sin or “death” (Romans 5:14). Second, he insists that only 
through the grace of Christ, which he calls “eternal life,” can mankind be saved 
from original sin (Romans 5:21). Consequently, Paul states, “For as all die in 
Adam, so all will be made alive in Christ” (1 Corinthians 15:22). These words 
established the religious “likeness” of Adam and Jesus. The doctrine of Jesus 
as the “second Adam” — discussed by Syriac speaking theologians like Aph- 
rahat and Jacob of Serugh — were likely debated in the sectarian circles of the 
Qur’an’s milieu. 4 

However, the Qur’an itself is relatively unconvinced of Paul’s doctrinal 
framework. Nowhere does it accept the idea of original sin, but rather it gives 
privilege to old fashioned personal accountability (Q 6:164; 17:15; 35:18; 39:7). 
Nevertheless, like Paul it is equally pessimistic that, “indeed mankind is at a loss,” 
adding the condition however, “except those who believe, do good works, give 
council towards the truth and give council towards endurance” (Q 103:2-3; cf. 
James 2:22). 5 Furthermore, the power of redemption attributed to Jesus — or any 
other prophetic or saintly figure for that matter — is refuted by the Qur’an since it 
goes against the very spirit of personal accountability at the center of its message 
(Q 74:48). 6 

Following its dogmatic reasoning, the Qur’an makes its sectarian position clear 
with regards to Jesus’s relationship to Adam. Hence, it states, 

Indeed, the likeness of J esus with God is as the likeness of Adam (inn“ mathal 
‘Tsd ‘ind alldh ka mathal ddam ); he created him from dust (khalaqalm min 
turdb ), then said to him ‘be’ so he became ( thumnf qdl lah kun fayakun ). 

(Q 3:59) 


Sallam, Kitab al-nasab, First Edition, ed. Maryam M. Khayr al-Dar. Damascus: Dar al-Fikr, 
1989; Ahmad b. Yahya b. Jabir al-Baladhurl, Ansab al-ashraf 13 vols, Ed. Suhayl Zakkar and 
Muhammad ZarkalT, Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, 1996. 

4 Aphrahat, “Demonstrations,” 1:2 17-1 8(On Wars); Jacob of Serugh, Homiliae selectae, 6:720- 
74 (On the Nativity I: line 285). Cf. also Samir, “The theological Christian influence on the 
Qur’an,” 146 — 47; Reynolds, The Qur’an and its Biblical Subtext, 48-53. See further James D. G. 
Dunn, ABD, “Christology.” 

5 Mujahid, Tafsir, 747 relates this Surah directly to the fall of Adam. Cf. Jeffery, Materials for the 
History of the Text of the Qur’an, 1 1 1, 312 wherein Q 103 of Ibn Mas‘ud and al-RabI‘ b. Kuthay- 
yam’s codices are starkly different. 

6 Later hadiths re-introduce the idea of Muhammad’s of intercession ( shafd‘ah ; tawassul) on the 
Day of Judgement, for example Muslim 4: 1757. 
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This verse was allegedly revealed as a result of a theological dispute between 
Muhammad and a Christian delegation from Najran. 7 The content and style of this 
verse are a dogmatic re-articulation of interrelated layers of Christian scripture 
and homiletics that likely circulated in a dialect of Aramaic. 

Hence, the Arabic word mathal, used in the same manner of Aramaic matld , 8 
communicates the meaning of “similitude” or “likeness” and, by extension, “par- 
able.” 9 The frequent use of parables in qur’anic speech appears to be a hermeneuti- 
cal approach to address a sectarian audience, and was inspired to a great extent by 
Biblical antecedents, especially the style of speech characterized by Jesus in the 
Gospels (Matthew 13:3, 24; Mark 4:11; Luke 8:10-11; and so on). 10 In addition, 
Q 13:6 preserves the Aramaic plural matldtd in mathulat, “parables,” instead of 
the more usual amthdl. Furthermore, the formula mathal [X] ka [Y], “the par- 
able/likeness of [X] is like [Y],” which this verse employs, is found in other pas- 
sages throughout the Qur’an (Q 2:264; 7:176; 14:18; 62:5; and so on) and — more 
importantly — reflects the formulaic and didactic speech of Jesus in the Gospels 
when speaking about parables (Matthew 11:16; 13:24; 22:2; Mark 4:2; Luke 6:48; 
and so on). 

Related formulae reproduced in the Qur’an include introductory statements in 
the Gospels repeated by Jesus almost verbatim before citing parables. Thus, Jesus 
states: “and he spoke this parable” lyv-emar matld hand ; Luke 13:6; 15:3), “and 
he spoke [to them], therefore, the parable of . . .” ( yv-emar 1-hiin deyn dp matld d 
. . .; Luke 18:1; 9; Luke 21:29); “another parable he put forth unto them, saying” 
( akhrdnd matld amtell awsepl sdm 1 1 l-hiin w-emar ; Matthew 13:24, 31, 33). In the 
case of Luke 14:7 it states about Jesus, “and he put forth [lit. said] the parable of 
. . .” ( w-emar hwd matld). 

The Qur’an duplicates this formula several times with some variation. It recalls 
that “[Jesus] the son of Mary was put forth as an example/parable ( durib mathal )” 
before Muhammad’s folk and then denied (Q 43:57). It also states about either 
pre-Christian prophets whom Jesus expounds upon in a parable (Matthew 2 1 :33— 
41; Mark 12:1-11; Thomas 65) or his followers who prophesied and were mar- 
tyred in Antioch (see below), “and he put forth [lit. struck] the parable of . . .” 
(wa darab lahum mathalan; Q 36:13). Although the Aramaic and Arabic text are 
syntactically equivalent, the speaker in the qur’anic verse is an unknown third 
person — probably God. Elsewhere this is made explicit as it states, “God put forth 
the parable of. . .” ( darab alldli mathalan ; Q 14:24; 16:75-76, 112; 39:29; 112; 
66:10-11), whose language is further reflected in Diatessaron 32:16. One further 
example admonishes its audience using the passive voice, “O people, a parable 
was put forth ( durib mathal) so listen to it!” (Q 22:73). Not only do the style of 
parables show tremendous correspondence between the Qur’an and the Aramaic 

7 WahidI, Asbab nuzul al-qur ’an, 106-7. See further Biqa‘I, Napn, 2:10-1 1 . 

8 Jeffery, the Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 258. See also Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 88. 

9 A.H. Mathias Zahniser, EQ, “Parable;” cf. in relation SuyutT, Itqan, 5: 1932-44. 

10 Cf. in relation Neuwirth, Der Koran als Text der Spatantike, 573-76; Dundes, Fables of the 
Ancients?, 70-1. 

1 1 Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 4: 1 85, 188. 
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Gospels Traditions, but so too does the content, which is a subject that will resur- 
face in Chapter 5. 

Going back to the likeness of Adam and Jesus in Q 3:59, the second layer of 
Christian literature with which this qur’anic verse is in dialogue is 1 Corinthians 
15:22, and the subsequent theological teachings concerning Jesus as the “sec- 
ond Adam.” The apparent emphasis on the human nature of Jesus as a prophet 
by likening his creation to that of the first prophetic ancestor Adam, namely by 
underscoring their common origin from dust, aims to deconstruct the mainstream 
Christian doctrine concerning the second Adam. This dialogue likely circulated 
within the Qur’an’s milieu in a dialect of Christian Aramaic. 

This prospect is justified by the third layer of Christian literature in dialogue 
with this qur’anic verse. God’s creative “speech act,” qdl lahu kun fayakiin, “He 
said to him ‘be,’ and he became” at the end of the verse, is a formula that occurs 
nine times in the Qur’an (Q 2:117; 40:68; and so on), and which — more impor- 
tantly — reflects the Syriac wording of Aphrahat’ s (d. 345) Demonstration on the 
Sabbath as it states, b-mellat pumeh, emar wa hway, “through the word of His 
mouth. He said and it became.” 12 Since this work shares the late antique context 
in which the Qur’an emerged, the correspondence between God’s creative speech 
act in Aphrahat’ s work and the Qur’an is linguistically closer than — say — the 
Hebrew, Jewish Aramaic, or even Syriac text of Genesis 1:3. 13 

After Adam, another major patriarch plays an essential role in both the Gospels 
and the Qur’an. Abraham is not merely the chief prophetic ancestor who legiti- 
mates Jesus and Muhammad’s claim to prophecy (see below), but also the father 
of a great nation and paragon of faith. During one incident when attacking the 
Pharisees (see Chapter 4), Jesus states, 

Assemble, therefore, fruits (pTre) that will be worthy of grace (taybiita),' 4 and 
do not begin to say within yourselves, “we have Abraham as our father.” For 
I say to you that from these stones (Jafe) God [will], 15 instead [of you], find 
children ( bnayd ) for Abraham. 

(Luke 3:8: see further Matthew 21:43; 

Diatessaron 4:16-17; Hebrews 6:13-17) 

The goal of this verse is to demonstrate to the Pharisees — and by extension the 
Israelites — that they are no longer worthy of grace, and not solely based on their 
Abrahamic descent. As a result, Jesus prophecies that God will raise for Abraham, 
out of the very stones of the earth, new children — fruits that will be worthy of 


12 Aphrahat, “Demonstrations,” 1:563-8 (On the Sabbath). See further Q 36:82. 

13 Cf. “And God said, ‘Let there be light! ’ And there was light ( va yemar elohem yehe nur va yehe 
nur )” (JPS); w-emar yawey yehe nehura wa-hwa nehura (Targum Onkelos); w-emar alaha nehwe 
nuhra wa hwa nuhra (Old Testament Peshitta). 

14 NRSV states “repentance.” 

15 The NRSV translates Greek dunatai as “can.” However, like Arabic, Aramaic does not have 
modal verbs. Consequently, the meaning “will create” is more basic and immediate to the Ara- 
maic text of the Gospels. 
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grace. The elements of this verse are reorganized and re-articulated by the Qur’an 
to engage Muhammad’s sectarian audience in an Arabian context. Thus, Abraham 
reaches the barrenness of the desert and petitions God, 

Our Lord ( rabband ), 1 have indeed settled some of my offspring {min 
dhuriyyatf) in a valley that is without vegetation {wad ghayr dhl zar ') near 
your sanctified home ( ‘ind baytik al-muharram). Our Lord, may they estab- 
lish prayer (li yuqlmu al-saldh 16 ). So let the hearts of people {af’idah min 
al-nds ) incline towards them, 17 and grant them some fruits {min al-thamarat) 
that they may show gratitude(/a ‘allahum yashkurun ). 

(Q 14:37: see also Q 2:126) 

Q 14:37 fulfills Jesus’s prophecy in Luke 3:8. Firstly, the verse is a prayer, 
Abraham’s personal appeal voiced directly to God Himself, which opens like 
many other poignant qur’anic ‘liturgical prayers’ 18 (Q 3:9, 193; 10:88; 60:5; and 
so on) in the precise manner of the Biblical antecedents with which they are in dia- 
logue. In this respect, the Arabic rabband, 19 “our Lord,” corresponds to “YHWH, 
our Lord” (Hebrew yehwdh adoneyn); “God, our Lord” (Jewish Aramaic aldhd 
rabiindnd); “Lord of ours” (Syriac mdryd mdran) 20 at the opening of Psalms 
8:2,10; and Christian Aramaic abiin, “our Father,” in the opening of the Lord’s 
Prayer (Matthew 6:9; Luke 11:2; see later discussion). Knowing that the Israel- 
ites are the earlier generation of Abraham’s children who have fallen from grace, 
God has indeed found “from . . . stones ( ldfe )” — symbolized by “a valley without 
vegetation {wad ghayr dhl zar')" — children/offspring {by and or dhuriyyah) for 
Abraham. Furthermore, as a result of their imminent establishment of prayer and 
the inclination of their hearts, God will “grant them” — though not cause them 
“to be” as Luke states — fruits {thamardt or plre) that they may show gratitude 
{la ‘allalmm yashkurun).''’ 

Showing gratitude (Arabic shukr) is what makes one worthy of grace (Aramaic 
taybutd) and is, furthermore, the opposite of rejectionism or rebellion (Arabic 
kufr; see Q 27:40; 76:3). Moreover, the imminence of God finding new children 
for Abraham — which has been argued earlier — is more apparent in the Aramaic 
text of Luke 3:8 than the Greek (see above). Lastly, what makes the Qur’an’s 
re-articulation of Luke’s passage dogmatic is the imposition of the lshmael- 
ites — that is, those descended from Ishmael who lived in the wilderness (Genesis 


16 See Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur ’an, 198-9 on the Aramaic origin of salah, which 
is slut — pronounced sluth/slutha with rukaka. See further Jeffery, Materials for the History of the 
Text of the Qur’an, 148, 217, 272, 281 on the appearance of this exact spelling in Q 22:40 — 4 1 
preserved in the codices of Ubayy b. Ka‘b, Hafsah, ‘Ikrimah and Mujahid. 

17 For more see Ibn Qutaybah, Tafslr, 233. 

18 I translate the Arabic word du ‘a ’ (pi. ad‘iyah), sometimes translated as “supplication” as liturgi- 
cal prayer as its form and function fit in the category of Christian, Jewish, late antique and ancient 
Near Eastern liturgical prayers (see further Chapter 3). 

19 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 136-8. 

20 Cf. JPS, Targum Psalms and Old Testament Peshitta. 
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21:18-21) and the prophetic ancestor from which Arabs of Syro-Mesopotamian 
origin ( al - ‘arab al-musta ‘rabah) are allegedly descended, and even Muhammad 
himself 21 — as Abraham’s new children worthy of grace, ultimately replacing the 
Israelites. 

Diminishing the religious importance of the Israelites is also an outcome of 
Paul’s doctrine and the Qur’an’s dogmatic re-articulation thereof. Paul’s emphasis 
on Abraham’s faith and his stance against Jewish legal practices (Romans 4: 1-25; 
Galatians 3:6-29) is emended in the Qur’an to refute Abraham’s status as a Jew, 
Christian or heathen/polytheist and — most importantly — establish the purity and 
legitimacy of Hanafite-Islam (Q 2:135, 140; 3:64, 67; see Chapter 2). 

One final patriarch plays an essential role in both the Gospels and the Qur’an 
alike — King David. The genealogical and authoritative portrayal of Jesus as the 
son of King David prevalent throughout the Gospels 22 surfaces in its dogmatic 
form in Q 5:78. However, since this verse is a curse, it is further discussed in 
Chapter 4. In addition to this verse, the Qur’an extols David’s wealth, wisdom, 
and his authority over the birds of the mountains (Q 38: 18-20) in the spirit of the 
verses from the Psalms from which it is ultimately inspired (Psalms 11:1; 37:30; 
50:11; and so on). It also portrays him — as do the late antique Syriac speaking 
churches and their literature 23 — to be the model of repentance (Q 38:17). 

At any rate, the tradition of the Hebrew Prophets and the institution of proph- 
ecy passed onto John the Baptist, then Jesus, and later to his followers on the day 
of Pentecost who preached in Jerusalem, Antioch and throughout the Near East 
(Acts 2:1-4, 11:27-30). The prophethood of Muhammad and revelation of the 
Qur’an were — as Biqa‘T illustrates throughout his lengthy introduction — heir to 
this tradition. 24 


Muhammad and the Qur’an 

However, in this regard the Qur’an’s structure is quite different from that of the 
Gospels, and the Bible text as a whole. Being composed “at the time,” it is — quite 
necessarily — a collection of topically erratic yet linguistically cohesive prophetic 
pronouncements, and not a neatly composed historical narrative like the Gospels 
or Pentateuch, which were composed decades or centuries after the events they 
describe. It may, nevertheless, be reasonable to posit as Bennabi has done, that the 
closest Biblical likeness to the prophetic articulation of the Qur’an may be found 

2 1 Ibn Ishaq, SIrah, 1:18. See also Neuwirth, Der Koran als Text der Spatantike, 633-52. 

22 For example, Jesus the Messiah is descended of David (Luke 1; John 7:41; and so on); he is bom 
in the village of David (Luke 2); he is called “son of David;” and he refers to parables citing the 
authority of David (Matthew 9:27; Mark 2:25; Luke 6:3). 

23 See the meaning and context of epithets like dawid gaby a, “David the chosen one” in Jacob of 
Semgh, “Homelies contre les Juifs,” PO 38, 1976, 136-81. Such a usage probably stemmed from 
the Syriac Gospels, as in Matthew 24:22, 24, 31; Mark 13:20, 27. This also parallels the Arabic 
usage of words derived from the root j-b-ai n Q 3:179; 6:87; 68:50, and so on. Furthermore, the 
Psalms occur at the beginning of all Syriac Christian lectionaries even to this day. 

24 Biqa‘T ,Nazm, 1:487-91. 
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in the prophetic language of Jeremiah. 25 It follows, therefore, that the incorpora- 
tion of certain Biblical prophets and their ancestors was not communicated by 
the Qur’an in the form of long, comprehensive, Biblical genealogies, but rather 
dogmatically re-articulated as abbreviated lists of prophets accentuating the sig- 
nificance of faith (Q 2:133, 136; 3:84; 12:38; 38:45), revelation (Q 4:163), and 
criticizing Judeo-Christian sectarianism (Q 2: 140). For example it states, 

Say, “we believe in God, and that which was revealed ( unzil ) to us, and that 
which was revealed to Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, Jacob, the tribes ( al-asbdt ), 
and that which was revealed to Moses, Jesus, and that which came (iitT) to 
the prophets ( al-nabiyyiin ) from their Lord. We do not differentiate between 
anyone of them; and we are to Him submitters ( muslimun ).” 

(Q 2:136) 

This verse portrays the qur’anic vision of prophetic tradition in a nutshell by 
starting with Abraham and ending with the transfer of prophetic responsibility 
to the muslimun. Moreover, this verse incorporates the prophetic ancestor from 
which Muhammad is said to have descended, Ishmael (see above). By including 
Ishmael in this list the Qur’an is responding to and emending Biblical passages in 
which Ishmael is absent, and from which it is ultimately inspired (Exodus 3:15- 
16; 1 Kings 18:36; 1 Chronicles 29:18; Matthew 22:32; Mark 12:26; Luke 20:37; 
Acts 3:13; and so on). 26 At any rate, lineage from Abraham was vital to legitimize 
and qualify the prophetic credentials of both Muhammad (through Ishmael in the 
Qur’an), as well as Jesus (through David in the Gospels; also cf. as well John 
8:58). 

Like Jesus, Muhammad was believed to be the final link in a long line of Near 
Eastern prophets. 27 His vision of Islam as the final manifestation of the entire 
Judeo-Christian sequence of prophetic traditions is built into the structure of the 
Qur’an text and is made evident from its intense preoccupation with Hebrew 
and Christian prophets, as well as other ancient charismatic figures styled after 
them. For example, stories of these prophets often come in the form of merging 
ideas from Hebrew tradition with that of Christian, Arabian, or Hellenic traditions 
(Q 2:136; 11:89; 14:9; 18:94; and so on). In addressing these individuals and nar- 
rating their stories, the Qur’an makes frequent use of the terms nabi (prophet) 
and rasiil (messenger, apostle), both of which are treated synonymously. 28 For 


25 Bennabi, Le phenomene coranique, 28-32. 

26 See in relation the discussion of Q 3:67-97 in Ernst, How to Read the Qur’an , 187-8. 

27 Khouri, “Selected ethical themes in the Qur’an and the Gospel of Matthew,” 46-7, 52-3. 

28 Cf. also Hebrew, Aramaic nabi , and Greek aggelos. Furthermore, the name of Q 21 al-anbiya’ 
never actually occurs within the Surah itself, but rather we read, “and We have not sent ( arsalna ) 
a single messenger ( rasiil ) except that we reveal to him that ‘there is no God but I, so serve me’” 
(Q 21:25). Furthermore, it is evident from variants in the different Qur’an codices that these 
words were understood synonymously. See Ibn Mas‘ud’s reading of Q 65:12 in Jeffery, Materi- 
als for the History of the Text of the Qur’an , 102. Cf. also Neal Robinson, EQ, “Apostle.” In 
addition, Uri Rubin, EQ, “Prophets and Prophethood” notes that while the two terms frequently 
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instance, Enoch, Ishmael, and Muhammad are explicitly identified as both nabT and 
rasiil (Q 19:51, 54; 33:40). The difference in terminology may reflect a change in 
Muhammad’s audience or geographical location. Perhaps rasiil, which is employed 
with greater frequency in Meccan Surahs, was the term of choice among the apoc- 
alyptic Christian or Hanafite circles of Mecca, and the term nabT became favored 
in Muhammad’s prophetic lexicon when he migrated to Medina (assuming the 
STrah is accurate in this respect) where there was a greater Jewish audience. 29 

At any rate, prophetic tradition in the Qur’an is — perhaps more than any other 
late antique Near Eastern scripture — inseparable from the vivid apocalyptic 
imagery and fiery warnings for which prophets are sent. 30 This is evident through- 
out the text and is exemplified in the opening words of Q 21 entitled “The Proph- 
ets” ( al-anbiyd ’), which begins with the sharp words of warning, “The people’s 
[day of] account has approached while they turn away in foolishness!” (Q 21:1). 
The subject of apocalypticism will be taken in up in more detail in Chapter 6. 

Going back to the subject of prophets in the Qur’an, of the 114 Surahs that 
make up the text, nine are named after prophets or prophetic ancestors: Q 3 dl- 
‘imrdn (The Progeny of ‘Amram); 31 Q 10 yunus (Jonas); 32 Q 11 hud\ Q 1 2 yusuf 
(Joseph); Q 14 ibrdhTm (Abraham); Q 19 maryam (Mary); Q 31 luqman ; Q 47 
muhammad ; and Q 71 nuh (Noah). Similarly, three Surahs are named after salient 
dimensions of prophetic tradition: Q 21 al-anbiyd ’ (The Prophets), Q 28 al-qasas 
(The Stories) and Q 78 al-naba’ (The News). 33 In addition, the Qur’an names 25 
prophets explicitly. It also makes reference to un-named rasiils, possibly modeled 
after: the parable in Mark 12:1-5 where some of Jesus’s followers who proph- 
ecied and were martyred in Antioch (Q 36:13-25; cf. 1 1:91); 34 individuals such as 
the mother of Moses who received revelation ( wahy ; Q 28:7); and the virgin Mary 
who spoke to God through the mediation of angels (Q 3 :42— 48). 35 And while the 
Qur’an admits that it only teaches about a limited number of prophets (Q 40:78), 
it assures that messengers were sent to every single nation (Q 16:36), some of 


overlap in function, rasiil may be considered slightly more important. For a more nuanced study 
of both terms see Willem Bijlefeld, “A prophet and more than a prophet? Some observations on 
the Qur’anic use of the terms ‘prophet’ and ‘apostle’,” MW 59.1, 1969, 9-28. In relation to this 
point, Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 90, 117 theterm demonstrates that r-s'-l is used in Sabaic for 
“messenger, envoy” in the secular sense, whereas n-b-a means “to vow an offering to a deity.” 

29 Uri Rubin, ibid. 

30 Andrae, Les origines deVislam et le christianisme, 67. 

3 1 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an , 217 explains the qur’anic ‘Imran as a conflation 
of ‘Amram the father of Aaron, Moses, and Miriam, with the father of the virgin Mary. See further 
Q 19:28. 

32 Ibid. 296 correctly traces the spelling of this name to CPA yunas. 

33 SuyutI, Itqan, 2:360 also notes that Q 27 al-naml (The Ants) was otherwise called by some 
sulayman (Solomon). 

34 Cf. in relation Ibn Qutaybah, Tafsir , 209. Furthermore, Q 36 fuses the imagery of stone found in 
Genesis 19; Psalms 118 with a discourse on intercession by Syriac Christian martyrs. 

35 Cf. in relation the context of Jacob of Serugh, Homiliae selectae, 6:720-74 (On the Nativity I: 
line 170-380, 555-635); 6:775-89 (On the Nativity II: line 139, 180); 6:790-807 (On the Nativity 
III: line 1-90); Q 3:38-50; 19:2-35. Cf. further Infancy Gospel of James 3-9; Infancy Gospel of 
Thomas 4, 7, 15. 
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whom were more gifted than others (Q 2:253), and the most important of whom 
it calls “the messengers of great authority’'’ (ulu al- ‘azm min al-rusul; Q 46:35). 36 
This highly developed “prophetology,” and the language, motifs, and imagery of 
prophetic tradition — as well as apocalypticism latent within in — are prevalent in 
virtually every single Surah. 

Interestingly, while the Qur’an is cautious to defend Muhammad against accu- 
sations of being a liar, poet, priest, sorcerer or being possessed (Q 51:52; 52:49; 
68:2; 69:41; 81:22-25), it has no developed concept of antichrist or “false mes- 
siah.” 37 One may conclude, therefore, that the question of a false messiah was not 
a major concern in the Qur’an’s milieu as it may have been elsewhere in the late 
antique Near East. 38 Only after the Islamic conquests of the early-mid-seventh 
century, when the early community of Arabian Muslims became settled among 
more distant Judeo-Christian and Zoraostrian populations of the Near East and 
they had to defend the legitimacy of their new scripture, prophet, and dominion 
from surrounding naysayers, did the idea of a false messiah become a relevant 
part of Islamic religious discourse. Therefore, Jesus’s warnings in the Gospel of 
Matthew against the rise of many deceitful “false Messiahs ( msihe dagdle), and 
false prophets ( nabTye d-kadbuta) . . . [who] will show great signs and wonders” 
(Matthew 7: 15; 24:11, 24; see in relation Luke 6:26; Acts 13:6; 2 Peter 2:1; 1 John 
4:1; Revelations 16:13; 19:20; 20:10) 39 are manifested in the apologetic literature 
of the early (ca. 714-845 CE) as well as later Islamic literature (after 845 CE). 40 
There are an abundance of warnings Muhammad and his companions are alleged 
to have expressed in the Hadith corpus against the great signs and wonders of 
the false Messiah, whose Arabized name al-maslh al-dajjdl is a caique for msiha 
dagdlafrom the Aramaic Gospel Traditions (Mark 13:22; cf. 1 John 2:18, 22; 4:3; 
2 John 1:7; see further Didache 16:6-10; Bahmdn Yasht 2:24). 41 

In the Qur’an, some of Muhammad’s interlocutors who denigrate him as “a 
hexed man” (Q 25:8) also denigrate him for being lowly human messenger, one 
who “devours food (ya ’kid al-ta ‘dm) and roams the marketplaces {wa yamshiji 
al-aswdq).” They also ask for an angel in his stead (Q 25:7; cf. Q 5:75). In this 
respect he is likened to Jesus, the “glutton and drunkard” ( dkel w-sdte; Matthew 

36 Later Hadith literature identifies these five prophets explicitly as Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus, 
and Muhammad; for example Bukhari 6:60:3; Muslim 1:373, 378. Note that while every mes- 
senger is a prophet, not every prophet is a messenger. See further Neuwirth, Der Koran als Text 
der Spatantike , 6 1 3-23 . 

37 My thanks go to Sean Anthony for sharing this point with me. Nonetheless, cf. the idea of “decep- 
tive prophecy” ( al-waswas al-khannas; Q 1 14:4), where Arabic kh-n-s is a cognate to Aramaic 
n-h-s, which denotes “divination” or “soothsaying.” See Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon , 909. 

38 Cf. further Greek prophetas and mantis. 

39 For related uses of the Aramaic root d-g-l, see Matthew 5:11; 13:22. 

40 This gave rise to the genre of Islamic apologetic literature known as “evidence of prophecy” 
( dala ’il al-nubuwwah). 

41 See Bukhari 2:23:459; 3:30:103; 4:55:553; 5:59:685; Muslim 1:323; and so on; cf. also “false 
messiahs and counterfeit prophets” ( musaha ’ dajjalun wa anbiya ’ al-kadhib; Diatessaron 42: 11). 
See in relation Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 265-6; Neal Robinson, EQ, 
“Antichrist.” 
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11:19; Luke 7:34) who roamed among the poor and downtrodden masses in the 
“marketplace” ( siiqd ; Matthew 11:16; 20:3; Mark 6:56; Luke 7:32). Attributing 
alcoholic drink to the person of Muhammad was out of the question on dogmatic 
grounds (cf. Q 2:219; 4:43; 5:90-1). However, the clause “who/he devours food” 
( ya ’knl al-ta ‘dm) is an elaboration of “glutton” {dkel), where both ya ’knl and dkel 
share the root ’-k-l. Similarly, the word for “marketplaces” ( aswdq , sg. siiq ) comes 
from the Aramaic word siiqd, like that attested throughout the Gospels. 42 

The Righteous Entourage 

Both in the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospel Traditions, prophets are closely associ- 
ated with the most righteous — and frequently least fortunate — stratum of society. 
This ‘righteous entourage’ is mentioned along with the prophets in the Gospels 
as God states, “indeed, I am sending to them prophets and righteous men ( nabiye 
wa slihe) . . .” (Luke 11:49; cf. Diatessaron 41:1; Didache 15:4). It is worth men- 
tioning that the word slihe, that is, “righteous ones,” became the standard word 
for “apostles” in Syriac. 43 Elsewhere Jesus privileges his own followers over this 
group by stating, 

Thus, truly I say to you that many prophets and sincere men ( nabiye wa zdiqe) 
have wanted to see the things which you see but have not seen [them], and to 
hear the things which you have heard but have not heard [them]. 

(Matthew 13:17) 

Collectively the prophets ( nabiye ) and their righteous {slihe) and sincere {zdiqe) 
cohort are expounded upon in Syriac Christian literature, 44 and later on in the 
Qur’an. It states, 

And whoever obeys God and the messenger {al-rasul), they are with those 
whom God has granted glory among the prophets {al-nabiyyiin), the sincere 
{al-siddiqun), the martyrs {al-shuhadd’) and the righteous {al-salihun)] and 
they are the best of companions. 

(Q 4:69) 

Keeping in mind morphological differences and corresponding philological 
reflexes between Arabic and Aramaic, this qur’anic verse reproduces salient com- 
ponents of the language in the Aramaic text of Luke 11:49 and Matthew 13:17. 
The Arabic names for the prophets {al-nabiyyiin), the sincere {al-siddiqun, where 
the Arabic s corresponds to the Aramaic z) 45 and the righteous {al-sdlihiin, where 


42 Cf. K. A. Nizami, El 2 , “Suk.” 

43 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 1564. 

44 For example Narsai, The Liturgical Homilies, 101 . 

45 This may be why the codex of al-A‘mash spells asdaq as azdaq in Q 4:4121-22. See Jeffery, 
Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur ’an, 317. 
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the Arabic s corresponds to the Aramaic s) neatly match the Aramaic terms nabTye, 
slihe and zdTqe. 46 The Qur’an adds the martyrs ( al-shuhadd ’) to its list of the right- 
eous entourage. This may be due to the inclusion of the martyrs {sdhde) among the 
ranks of the righteous entourage in the works of several Syriac Christian authors, 47 
or it may be due to the militarization of the righteous entourage in the Qur’an’s 
milieu (see Chapter 4). Furthermore, although not explicitly mentioned in the 
Gospel texts, the martyrs of the early church — Aramaic sdhde, from which the 
Arabic shuhadd’ comes 48 — play an important role in subsequent New Testament 
passages (Acts 22:20; Revelations 2:13; 17:6), later Syriac literature 49 and subse- 
quently the Qur’an’s milieu. It is little surprise, therefore, that due to the familiar 
nature of these epithets for the righteous entourage that the codices of both Ibn 
Mas ‘ud and lbn ‘Abbas have al-sddiqin in place of al-sdlihin for Q 63:10. 50 

The Elect 

In relation to the righteous entourage, both Hebrew and Christian scripture speak 
of God’s “elect,” that is, those whom He has chosen. There is a great deal of 
diversity concerning precisely who the elect are, and the different roles they play 
throughout the Bible. Thus, the qur’anic usages of the Arabic verb ijtabd (“to 
elect,” eighth form ifta‘al of the root j-b-d ) are diverse like their Biblical anteced- 
ents. However, it does not closely match the Hebrew and Jewish Aramaic versions 
of the Old Testement, 51 but is adopted, rather, from the Syriac noun gabyd (“the 
elect;” fro mg-b-d; Cf. CPA bhird) of the Old Testament Peshitta and Gospels. 

In the Gospels, Jesus describes the days of great tribulation that will precede the 
apocalypse, stating “however, for the sake of the elect whom He elected ( gabye 
da-gbd ) those days will be shortened” (Mark 13:20; cf. Matthew 24:22). Con- 


46 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 194-5, 276. However, Jeffery does not include 
salih (tin) in his study and derives siddiq (tin) from Jewish Aramaic. See also Jeffery, Materials 
for the History of the Text of the Qur ’an, 206 wherein Q 63: 10 sustitutes al-sdlihin for al-sddiqin 
in the codex of Ibn ‘Abbas’. See further Rapp, Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity, 85-92. See in rela- 
tion Sabaic cognates in Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 88, 141, 142. 

47 For example Aphrahat, “Demonstrations,” 1:985-8 (On Persection); Ephrem, “Des Heiligen 
Ephraem des Syrers Paschahymen: de azymis, de crucifixione, de resurrectione,” CSCO 248-9, 
108-9, 1964, 84, 67 (Joy at the Resurrection); Jacob of Serugh, Homiliae Selectae, 3:636-48 (On 
Confessors and Martyrs); Simeon of Beth Arsham, “On the Himyarite Martyrs” in Irfan Shahid 
(ed.), The Martyrs ofNajran, Bruxelles: Societe des Bollandistes, 1971. 

48 Ibid. 187. See also s 2 -h-d in Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 132. 

49 For example Aphrahat, “Demonstrations” 1 :985-87 (On Persecution); Ephrem, “Des Heiligen 
Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de paradiso und contra Julianum,” 29-30, 28 (hymn 7.19). Cf. 
especially Connelly’s comments on the typology of the righteous entourage in Narsai, Nestorius 
Narsai’s Narsai, and Theodore of Mopsuestia in Narsai, The Liturgical Homilies, lxvi-iii, 18, 
101 . 

50 Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur ’an, 206. 

5 1 The Hebrew word used for “elect” in Isaiah 42: 1 ; 45:4; 65:9, 22 is bahir (JPS); and it is bahira in 
Jewish Aramaic (Targum Jonathan) and CPA. Cf. also Christian Arabic asfiya ’of the Diatessaron. 
Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 48 demonstrates that the Sabaic root g-b-a conveys a host of mean- 
ings, none of which converges with the qur’anic usage. 
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cerning the deceit of false prophets and the false Messiah he adds, “if they could 
they would deceive the elect ( gabye )” (Matthew 24:24; Mark 13:22). During the 
apocalypse, the angels are gathered at the sounding of the trumpet and, God “will 
gather his elect ( gbiihl/aludawF 2 ) from the four winds, from one end of the heav- 
ens to the other” (Matthew 24:31; cf. Mark 13:27; Diatessaron 42:11-12, 19). 
Finally and most importantly, Jesus asks his followers rhetorically, “Therefore, 
will not God allthemore seek vengeance for his elect ( gbuhi/bhlrawi 53 ) — who cry 
out to Him day and night — and with whom he suffers long?” (Luke 18:7-8; cf. 
Diatessaron 33:23-24). 

This poignant verse has no single linguistic correspondence in the Qur’an. How- 
ever, its dogmatic re-articulation informs us of the anxiety felt by Muhammad 
and the nascent Muslim community, the sectarian conflict which they endured 
and the vengeance they sought from God (cf. Q 2:214; 10:102; 20:130; 30:47; 
40:51; 18:28; and so on). In fact, the Qur’an also portrays the sectarian players of 
Muhammad’s day accusing him of cherry-picking verses. It states, “And when- 
ever you did not bring them a sign (ayah), they would say, ‘perhaps you [merely] 
chose a few ( I awl a ijtabaytaha)T Say, I merely follow that which is revealed to 
me from my Lord” (Q 7:203). 54 

Nonetheless, beyond the strong sectarianism of the Qur’an’s milieu, ijtabdis 
always associated — as in the Gospels — with the prophets and their righteous 
entourage. Thus, the Qur’an states, 

These are the ones upon whom God has completed his favor (ni ‘ mah ), among 
the prophets (al-nabiyyun) of the progeny of Adam, from those whom We 
carried with Noah among the progeny of Abraham and Israel, and from those 
whom We guided and elected (mimman hadayna wa ijtabayna). 

(Q 19:58) 

Other qur’anic passages addressing the prophetic and righteous generations of 
the past also pair ‘guidance’ (Arabic hadd, “to guide”) 55 with election (Q 6:87; 
16: 121; 56 20:122; 42:13). The favor ( ni'mah ) of being elected — which this verse 
also teaches — is passed on to the prophet Muhammad. Concerning Muhammad’s 
rise to prophethood, it states, “thus, your Lord elects you (yajtabik ), teaches you 
the interpretation of stories (yu ‘alimukta 'wTl al-ahddTth) and completes his favor 
(ni ‘mah) upon you” (Q 12:6), as He did with generations ofprophets like Abraham, 
Isaac and Jacob before. Therefore, Muhammad’s election meant that God ‘taught’ 
him and — like prophets and messengers (Q 3:179) before him — completed his 


52 The Christian Palestinian Aramaic New Testament , 2A:47. 

53 Ibid., 150. 

54 Karl Ahrens, Muhammed als Religions stifter, Leipzig: Deutsche Morgenlandische Gesellschaft, 
1935, 136. Cf. in relation John 1:1—10. 

55 Ibn Manzur, Lisan al- ‘arab, 6:4638. 

56 Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran, 447; Rudolph, Die Abhdngigkeit des Qorans, 10. 
Cf. in relation Psalms 27:1-14; Romans 8:28-31; Q 3:160. 
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‘favor’ upon him. In contrast, God’s election of the prophet Jonas — called “he of 
the fish’’ ( sahib al-hut) — is a kind of divine ‘rehabilitation.’ After he “angrily fled 
[from God] ( dhahab mughddiban )” (see dhu al-nun, Q 21:87), “he cried out in 
frustration” and so “His Lord elected him ( ijtabah)’ ’ and, therefore, made him one 
of the righteous ( sdlihun ; 68:48-50). Finally, as heir to Muhammad’s burgeoning 
prophetic tradition, God also elects the Hanafite-Muslims (Q 22:78). 

The concept of the elect from the Gospels is taken up in subsequent passages 
of the New Testament, Apocrypha (Romans 8:33; Titus 1:1; 2 John 1:13; Tho- 
mas 49; and so on) and in later Syriac literature as well, 57 which provided several 
potential avenues for the transmission of ideas about the elect into the Qur’an’s 
milieu. Consequently, in the Qur’an those whom God elects are the prophets 
(i al-nabiyyiin ) or messengers ( al-rusul ), the righteous ( al-sdlihiin ) and finally the 
Hanafite-Muslims. 

Blessed are: tuba 

One of the most captivating passages found in the Gospels — no less in Aramaic — 
is that of the Beautitudes (from Latin beatudo meaning “happiness”). This time- 
less passage alleged to have been spoken by Jesus transforms the formulae found 
in Hebrew Scripture originally employed to emphasize a believer’s faith and the 
glorification of God (Psalms 2:12; 84:4; Isaiah 30:18; and so on) to consoling all of 
society’s downtrodden. The portion of Matthew’s Gospel that includes the beau- 
titudes and the verses immediately following were dogmatically re-articulated in 
different parts of the Qur’an. The relevant portion from Matthew follows. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit ( tiibayhiin/tiibtdnd itayhun l-mesldne b-ruh), for 
them is the kingdom of heaven ( d-dilhun hay malkutd da-smdyd). 

Blessed are they who mourn, for they will be consoled. 

Blessed are the meek ( mkike ), for they will inherit the earth (d-hdnun nertun 
1-ar‘d). 

Blessed are those who hunger and thirst for righteousness ( 'ldnuta/zadiqutd ), 
for they shall be satiated. 

Blessed are the merciful ( mrahmdne ), for they will be shown mercy ( rahme ). 

Blessed are the pure in heart ( aylen d-ddkin b-labhun), for they will see God 
(nehziin l-aldhd ). 58 

Blessed are the peacemakers ( ‘abday slama), for they will be called the chil- 
dren of God ( bnidv d-aldhd). 


57 e.g. Anonymous, The Odes of Solomon , Ed. Alphonse Mingana and James Charlesworth, 
Missoula, MT: Scholars Press, 1978, 40, 42, 92, 94, 119, 121. 

58 Some of the exegetical literature surrounding Q 10:26 (see chapter 6), including Muqatil, Tafslr , 
2:90 may be in dialogue with this verse as it interprets the “increase/bounty” ( ziyadah ) of those in 
paradise as the sight of God’s face. 
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Blessed are those who are persecuted for the sake of righteousness ( etradefti 
mettil kxntitti), for them is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are you when people dishonor you, persecute you (; mdJTn/mhasrin / 
sdnln Iktin), and say all kinds of evil against you falsely, for my sake. 

Rejoice and be glad, for your reward is great in heaven ( d-agrkun sag T ba- 
smaya); like this did they persecute the prophets before you ( hdkand . . . 
rdapii la-nbTye d-men qddmaykun). 

You are the salt of the earth, but if the salt has become tasteless, with what 
will anything be salted? It is, therefore, not good for anything except to be 
thrown out and walked upon by people. You are the light of the world ( antiin 
ntihreh d'dlma). It is not possible to hide a city that is built on a mountain, 
nor can they light a lamp (w-Id manhrm srdgd) and put it under a bushel, 
but on a lampstand (mnarta); and it illuminates all that are in the house (vra 
mndher l-ktil aylen da-b-bayt endin'). Let your light shine like this before 
people ( hdkand nenhar mihrkiin qddm bnay andsti), so that they may see your 
good works ( ‘bddaykun tube), and glorify your Father who is in heaven (wa 
nesbhun l-abukun d-ba-smdyd). 

(Matthew 5:3-16: cf. Luke 1 1 :2 — 4; 

Thomas 24, 33, 77; Diatessaron 8:27— 36) 59 

This passage is, furthermore, most captivating in Aramaic where — unlike the 
Greek text — it rhymes. Although not poetry in the strict sense of the word, the 
rhyme scheme of verses 3-6 is: A-B-A-B; and for verses 7-17 it is: A-A-B-A-A- 
B-A-A-B-A-A. Furthermore, the rhyme morphemes at the end of each verse are 
(A) the Aramaic emphatic nominal singular article a and (B) the Aramaic plural 
imperfect suffix;?/?. It is also little surprise, therefore, that the rhyme of un or a is 
fairly prevalent in Syriac and Christian Palestinian Aramaic religious literature. 60 
This corresponds, moreover, to the two most common rhyme morphemes (Arabic 
fawdsil; cf. qawdft of poetry) 61 employed at the end of qur’anic verses: (1) the 
Arabic nominal accusative case an, or nouns ending ind; (2) and the Arabic plural 
verbal and nominal siffux tin/Tn. 62 

Flowever, the Aramaic Beatitudes not only made a contribution to the stylistic 
development of the Qur’an, but also to its content. For the Qur’an dogmatically 
rearticulates the message of the Aramaic Beatitudes when discussing the sectar- 
ian strife and the suffering withstood by the early community of faithful believers 
(Q 13:27-29). It consoles them stating, “[As for] those who show faith and do 

59 See variant readings in Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 4:48-53. 

60 This may be attributed to the frequency of the definite articles a ande, as well as the verbal plural 
suffix un and nominal plural suffic In in hymnal or homiletic exhortation. Cf. in relation Rey- 
nolds, The Qur’an and its Biblical Subtext, 249. 

61 See in relation SuyutI, Itqan, 5: 1784-1826. 

62 Cf. the dominance of this kind of rhyme in Stewart, “Saj‘ in the Qur’an,” 135-8; Neuwirth, 
“Structural, linguistic and literary features,” 103. 
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good works ( al-ladhin dmanii wa ‘amalu al-sdlihdt), for them are blessings (tuba 
lahum ) and an excellent fortune" (Q 13:29). 

Although the root t-y-b, from which tuba comes, is common to Semitic lan- 
guages in general, 63 three features of this qur’anic verse compel us to draw a con- 
nection between it and Matthew’s Aramaic Beatitudes. One is that the phrase 
“for them are blessings” in Q 13:29 differs slightly from the Jewish Aramaic of 
the Targum and even more so from Hebrew Scripture, but shares a great deal 
more with its counterpart found in the Aramaic Gospel Traditions. 64 Two is that 
the final long a vowel (alif maqsurah ) corresponds to the Aramaic emphatic or 
definite state a (functioning like the Arabic definite article al-) and is otherwise 
foreign to Arabic. The final indicator is tuba's, conjunction with lahum, which 
is equivalent to the Aramaic noun tuba plus third person plural pronominal hun, 
that is, tubayhun, “blessed are they." Beyond these relationships, the dogmatism 
of Q 13:29 in re-articulating Matthew 5:3-16 particularly is felt in its terse and 
summarizing approach, leaving out details that are either potentially detrimental 
to a strict monotheistic vision (such as “seeing God,” “the children of God,” and 
God as the “Father”), or too foreign in context (being “blessed when dishonored,” 
and being “the salt of the earth”). The style and content of the remaining details 
resurface in different parts of the Qur’an and are a subject of study throughout the 
remainder of this book. 


The Poor 

For both the Qur’an and the Gospels, the righteous entourage typically includes 
the poor and disaffected members of society. We learn from the Beatitudes about 
the underprivileged social standing of the righteous entourage that surrounded 
Jesus, especially the poor in spirit (meskine b-ruh) and the meek (mkike; Matthew 
5:3, 5; cf. further James 2:5). Although mkike is not found in the Qur’an, the usage 
of al-mustad'afun, “the downtrodden” (Q 4:75, 98, 127; see further Chapter 4) is 
its nearest approximation. 65 

However, the identical usage of meskine in the Aramaic Gospels, and its Ara- 
bized form, masdkin (or sg. miskin) in the Qur’an is far more common. 66 Thus, 
Jesus’s deep empathy, intimate association and his subsequent self-identification 
with his society’s poor men and women is a salient feature of the Gospels’ mes- 
sage. While defending the actions of a poor woman to anoint Jesus with rather 
expensive oil against society’s more affluent critics, he states, “indeed, you will 
always have the poor (meskine) with you, but you will not always have me” (Mat- 
thew 26:11; Mark 14:7; John 12:8; Diatessaron 39:14-15). At the same time, 
the importance of feeding the poor is at the core of the qur’anic message as it 


63 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 206. 

64 For example Psalms 2:12; Proverbs 3:13; and so on, which contain the phrase “blessed/happy are” 
(tiibayh tab; Targum Psalms; asere ; JPS). 

65 See in relation Ibn Qimas, Sunnat al-awwalin, 53. 

66 See in relation Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 264-5. 
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instates “as a substitute [to fasting] the feeding of a poor person” ( fidyah ta ‘dm 
miskin; Q 2:184; cf. Q 5:95; 58:4). The Qur’an, therefore, dogmatizes and elevates 
the importance of Jesus’s concern for the poor ( meskine ) by making it a penalty 
enforced by law {fidyah ta ‘dm miskin). The attitude of both scriptures towards the 
rich vis a vis the poor is the same as well. 

Elsewhere in the Gospels, Jesus advises a rich man how he may have eternal life 
by first of all keeping the commandments and then he tells him, 

If you hope tobe perfect, go and sell what you have and give to the poor {hab 
l -meskine ), and you will have treasure in heaven, and [then] come follow me. 
However, when the young man heard these words, he went away in distress, 
for he had many possessions. 

(Matthew 19:21-22: cf. Mark 10:21-22; 

Luke 18:22-23; Diatessaron 28:49-50) 

The Qur’an similarly condemns the affluent members of society (see further 
Chapter 4) because it accuses them — almost as a commentary to the episode of the 
rich man in Matthew 19:21-22 — stating, 

To the contrary, indeed you do not honor the orphan {la tukrimun al-yatlm). 
Nor do you advocate feeding the poor {la tahuddu ‘aldta ‘dm al-misldn). And 
you devour the inheritance [of orphans?] greedily. And you love wealth [too] 
greatly. 

(Q 89:17-20: cf. Q 74:44; 107:3; 69:34) 

The verse begins with blaming the rich for not honoring society’s oiphans 
which, based on Q 93:6-1 1 (and the STrah), may be the result of Muhammad’s 
harrowing memories as an orphan and his heightened sensitivity to their cause. 67 
More significantly, the injunction from the synoptic Gospels, namely “give to 
the poor” {hab l-meskine), was not fulfilled by the rich in Jesus’s day. Thus, we 
find in the qur’anic verse based on the synoptic passage a dogmatic re-articula- 
tion, “Nor do you advocate feeding the poor” {la tahuddu ‘aid ta ‘dm al-misklri), 
which based on the usage of the verb hadd (“advocate”) and not hab (“give;” 
cf. Q 3:8; 25:74) or a verb like it, is not merely advice from a teacher but the 
rapprochement of God and the community. Furthermore, where the young man 
of the Gospels flees in distress — since he does not wish to give away his many 
possessions — the Qur’an accuses him and his likes that they love wealth far too 
much. 68 

The Qur’an and Gospels also agree on their stance towards charity. Thus, in 
the Gospels, Jesus expands his concern for feeding the poor to include society’s 
physically handicapped, advising, 


67 Ibn Ishaq, Sirah, 1:97. 

68 See in relation Khouri, “Selected ethical themes in the Qur’an and the Gospel of Matthew,” 121. 
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However, when you have a gathering ( qbiild ), call the poor, the maimed, 
the lame, and the blind ( qari l-mesldne wa sgTfe wa hgise wa smaya). And 
you will be blessed ( tiibayk ), for they cannot compensate you ( d-layt Ihiin 
d-nefr'unak). Indeed, your compensation will be at the resurrection of the 
sincere (nehwe ger fur ‘unak ba-qydmd da-zdiqe). 

(Luke 14:13-14, 21; Diatessaron 30:7-8: cf. further 1 Cornithians 13:3) 

Two elements of this verse in Luke are re-articulted in the Qur’an. First, the 
demand that “when you have a gathering, call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
and the blind” resurfaces in the Qur’an when it states concerning the feast after 
pilgrimage ( al-hajj ), “[And they should] mention the name of God in appointed 
days on account of whatever cattle He bestowed upon them, so eat from it and feed 
the miserable poor (at ‘imu al-bd ’is al-faqTr; ” Q 22:28). 

The adjective al-bd ’is (“the miserable”), which qualifies the noun al-faqTr (“the 
poor”), should thus be understood intertextually with Luke as a grouping of soci- 
ety’s maimed, lame, and blind. Second, Luke’s statement to the givers of charity, 
namely that their “compensation (fur ‘Tin) will be at the resurrection of the sincere,” 
matches the words of Noah in the Qur’an when he states, “O my people, I do not 
ask of you wealth ( mdlan ) for it [my prophethood], as my wages (ajrt) are to be 
paid by God” (Q 11:29; cf. Q 11:51). It also matches the words of the prophets, in 
general, who are repeatedly quoted in the Qur’an to instructed their people, “I do 
not ask of you any wages (ajr) for it, as my wages (ajr) are to be paid by the Lord 
of the worlds (rabb al- ‘dlanunj” (Q 26: 109, 127, and so on; cf. Q 34:47 and simi- 
lar verses). This, furthermore, goes hand in hand with the concept of reward for 
charity shared by both the Qur’an and the Gospels, “As for whatever charity (min 
khayr ) you present for the sake of your souls, you will find it with God (tajiduh 
‘ind alldh); indeed, God sees all what you do” (Q 2:110). 

And thus, the “compensation” (Aramaic fur ‘tin) or “wages” (Arabic ajr) for 
charity are to be found with God on the Day of Resurrection. To ask for com- 
pensation or wages, furthermore, may have been perceived as the mark of a false 
prophet (Didache 11:5-16). That the Qur’an makes use of the term q/r to designate 
the wages of humankind and their judgment may go back to Romans 6:23, where 
“the wages (agdrtd/parniisd 69 ) of sin is death.” 70 

As we have seen earlier, on some occasions in the Gospels, Jesus comforts the 
poor along with several other downtrodden members of society. Thus he quotes 
Isaiah 61:1 stating. 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me (msahm) to 
give good news to the poor (l-mesbaru 1-meskTne). He has sent me (slahnt) 
to heal the broken hearted (tabiray labe) and to preach deliverance (subqdnd) 
to the captives (sebye), to give sight ( hazyd ) to the blind ( ‘awire), and to liber- 
ate (mesraru) the bruised (tabiray). 

(Luke 4:18: cf. further Matthew 11:5; Luke 7:22; Diatessaron 5:38) 


69 The Christian Palestinian Aramaic New Testament , 2B: 60. 

70 Cf. in relation Wim Raven, EQ, “Reward and Punishment.” 
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The grouping of the downtrodden members of society (see earlier al-mustad'ajun 
fi al-ard) along with the poor, which was likely informed by a dialogue with the 
Aramaic Gospel Traditions, is frequent in the Qur’an as well (Q 2:215; 4:36; cf. 
further 17:26; 24:22; 30:38; and so on). However, two qur’anic formulae demon- 
strate a dogmatic re-articulation of their Gospel antecedents. The first states, “And 
they give food (yut ‘imun al-ta ‘dm), despite loving it ( ‘ala hubbih ), to the poor 
(miskinan), the orphan ( yaffman ) and the captive ( asTran );” (Q 76:8). 

Aside from the orphan — a unique personal concern to Muhammad — the verse’s 
concise wording cites the poor and captive (where Arabic asTr reproduces Ara- 
maic sebyd ) of Luke 4:18, and possibly even Isaiah 61:1 before it. Furthermore, 
Q 2:177 states, 

Worthiness ( al-birr ) is not directing your face towards the east nor the west, 
but rather righteousness is [for?] he who believes in God, the last day, the 
angels, the scriptures, the prophets, and who gives wealth {dtd al-mal), despite 
loving it ( ‘aid hubbih), to members of [their] relatives (dhawT al-qurbd), the 
orphans ( al-yatdmd ), the poor ( al-masdkTn ), the wanderer ( ibn al-sabil), 11 
the beggars {al-sd ’ilin), and for [the freeing of] captives fi al-riqdb), and who 
establish prayer {aqdmu al-saldh), give charity {dtd al-zakdh), fulfillers of 
their covenants (al-mufun hi al- ‘ahd) when they make them, and the steadfast 
during times of hardship and harm . . . 

(Q 2:177: cf. further 2:215, 215; 4:8, 36, 127; 

8:41; 17:26; 24:22; 30:38; 59:7) 

Similar to Luke 4:18, this verse lists the different downtrodden members of 
society who deserve help, including: the poor ( al-masdkTn or mesklne); rela- 
tives, orphans, wanderers (possibly traveling apostles and prophets as in Matthew 
10:41; Thomas 42; Didache 12; or caravan people as in Ardd VirdfNdmak 67:6; 
93 ), 72 and beggars who comprise those referred to by Luke as the bruised ( tabTray ) 
and broken hearted ( tabTray labe). Most significantly, the Biblical prophecy “to 
preach deliverance to the captives” is realized by the dogmatic re-articulation of 
the Qur’an’s penalty for religious misdemeanors — often taken in conjunction with 
the penalty to feed the poor (see above) — to “free a slave [lit. a neck]” ( tahnr 
raqabah ; Q 4:92; 5:89; 58:3; cf. further Exodus 21:2). 

Servants or Sons of God? 

It is clear, at least in light of the Greek word pais found in Ezra 4, that some scrip- 
tures and religious circles in the late antique Near East made little or no distinction 
between “servants” or “sons” of God. 73 This is not the case with the Qur’an. One 


7 1 Cf. Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur ’an, 1 00, 225 ; the codex of Ibn Mas‘ud 
and Zayd b. Thabit state alternately, “and the wanderer and those who migrated in the way of 
God” {wa ibn al-sabil wa muhajirin fi sabil allah, Q 49:7). 

72 Cf. in relation Farra’, Ma ‘ani al-qur ’an, 1 :443; Biqa‘I, Napn, 1 : 1 80; 2:564. 

73 Jarl Fossum, ABD, “Son of God.” 
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explicit example of dogmatic re-articulation is found in the Qur’an’s rejection of 
the phrase “sons of God” ( bnuhi d-aldhd), which originates in the Israelite mythol- 
ogy of Genesis 6:2-4, but was taken up by the beautitudic language of Matthew 
5:9, and subsequent Christological formulations of Paul (Romans 8:14, 19; Gala- 
tians 3:26). Thus it states, 

The Jews (, al-yahud ) and the Christians ( al-nasdrd ) say, “we are the sons of 
God {abnd ’ alldh) and his beloved ones ( ahibbd 7/t) 74 .” Say then, “why does 
he punish you for your sins? To the contrary, you are human beings whom He 
created. He forgives whomever He wills and punishes whomever He wills” 

(Q 5:18: cf. in relation 9:30) 

The Qur’an takes offense at the kinds of mythological and Christologi- 
cal descriptions that portray God’s creatures somehow as divine (cf. in relation 
Q 37:149-154). Therefore, the closeness of God and mankind embodied in the 
epithet “sons of God” (Aramaic bnuhi d-aldhd ; Arabic abnd’ alldh), which is a 
staple of Christian scripture and theology but unacceptable for a stricter standard 
of monotheism, is re-articulated in qur’anic terms, placing a huge gulf between 
God and mankind. Thus, the “servants of God,” or ‘ibdd alldh also join the ranks 
of the Qur’an’s righteous entourage (Q 44:18; 76:6; 37:40, 74, 128, 160, 169; cf. 
Q 25:63). The servants of God, similar to “fulfillers of their covenants” ( al-mufun 
bi al-‘ahd) cited earlier in Q 2:177, are said to “fulfill their vows ( yiifun bi al- 
nadhr), and fear a day whose evil will be widespread” (Q 76:6). This is because 
the apocalyptic impulse — whose most salient manifestation is the Day of Judg- 
ment — is a critical feature of prophetic teachings and ethics. 

Prophetic Teachings and Ethics 

Islam, or the believers’ movement which underlay it, consisted of three layers of 
prophetic teachings and ethics. These are: (1) strict monotheism, which is latent 
throughout the Qur’an’s dogmatic re-articulation of the Aramaic Gospel Tradi- 
tions; (2) dread from the Day of Judgment, which has been alluded to but is dis- 
cussed at length in Chapter 6; and (3) strict observance of revealed law — espe- 
cially ritual and worship 75 — which is the subject of the following section. 


Good News and Testimony 

One critical feature of revealed law — that is giving “good news” — is central to 
the Gospels (Latin go spell, “good news”) and is dogmatically re-articulated 
by the Qur’an. Although one may argue that the Arabic root for “giving good 
news,” bashshar, parallels the Hebrew basar (for example, Isaiah 61:1) just as 


74 Cf. in relation biblical use of Hebrew ahavah and Greek agape , meaning “love.” 

75 Donner, Muhammad and the Believers, 6 1 . 
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well as CPA bsiird or Syriac sbartd — where the Aramaic root s-b-r appears to 
be a metathesis of the Hebrew or Arabic b-s-r — Jefferey has good reason to sus- 
pect a more immediate connection to Syriac. 76 The evidence for this connection 
comes in two passages from the Gospels. Firstly, the context for a relationship 
with Aramaic through the Gospels is provided when Gabriel appears before Zach- 
arias stating, “I was sent to speak to you, and to give you good news ( esabrdk ) 
about these [matters]” (Luke 1:19). In the Qur’an, this episode is recounted as 
follows, “O Zacharias, indeed We give good news to you of a male son (inna 
nubashshiruk bi ghuldm ) . . .” (Q 19:7). With the exception that God speaks in 
the Qur’an — using the royal “We” — rather than Gabriel, the origin and function 
of esabrdk and nubashshiruk are identical. Second, in another passage from Mat- 
thew, Jesus states, 

And this gospel ( hade sbartd/ bsiird 11 ) of the kingdom will be preached to all 
the world ( b-kiileh ‘alma) as a testimony to all nations ( l-sdhdutd d-kulhiin 
‘amme/kuleh ‘ amrta 78 ); and then the end ( suldmd ) will come. 

(Matthew 24:14: cf. in relation Matthew 26:13; 

Mark 13:10, 14:9; 16:15; Luke 2:10; Diatessaron 41:58) 

Similarly, the Qur’an states. 

And on that day, We will send to each nation (hull ummah) a witness {shahid) 19 
over them from themselves. And we brought you as a witness {shaludan) over 
these [people]. And we descended the book upon you to distinguish between 
all things, and as a guide {hudd), mercy (rahmah) and good news ( bushrd ) to 
the Muslims. 

(Q 16:89: cf.Q 16:102) 

In both scriptures, the good news {sbartd/bsiird or bushrd) will reach all the 
world ( kiileh ‘alma), that is all nations ( kidhun ‘amme/kuleh ‘amrta or kull ummah). 
However, in the Gospels, the good news itself will serve as a testimony — or an 
act of witnessing ( sdhdutd ) — over them. Whereas in the Qur’an the function of 
the witness {shahid) is distanced from the good news — a conception with latent 
Christian undertones by the late antique period — to become “you,” that is, Muh 
ammad or his audience. In addition, the phrase “as a testimony to all nations 
{l-sdhdutd d-kulhiin 'amme); and then the end will come” (Matthew 24: 14) is dog- 
matically re-articulated in the verse, “Like so have We made you a middle nation, 
that you might be witnesses over people ( li-takiinu shuhadd ’ ‘aid al-nds) on the 


76 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 79-80. Cf. further Isaiah 61:1, “he sent me to 
give good news” ( sadarnl d-esabr)\ “he sent me to strengthen” (salah-m l-taqawpa; Targum 
Jonathan). 

77 The Christian Palestinian Aramaic New Testament, 2A:44. 

78 Ibid. 

79 See Dhuyayb, al-Mujam al-Nabatl, 249 for attestations of s-h-d, “to witness,” in Nabataean 
inscriptions. 
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Day of Resurrection” ( yawm al-qiyamah ; Q 2:143; 22:78). The phrase “on the 
Day of Resurrection” (yawm al-qiyamah ), which is absent from ‘Uthman’s codex 
but present rather in that of Ubayy b. Ka‘b (d. ca. 29/649) and reproduced in later 
exegetical works, 80 reproduces Matthew’s phrase “and then the end will come.” 

The good news, bushrd, is an otherwise frequent theme in the Qur’an which 
occurs numerous times (Q 2:97; 10:64; 12:19; 57:12; and so on). Among others, 
good news is given to believers ( al-ladhm dmanu, al-mu ’miniin; Q 2:25; 10:2; 
61:13; and so on), the fortunate ones ( al-mukhbitun ; Q 22:34), the doers of good 
(i al-muhsinun ; Q 22:37), and the servants of God (‘ibddih; Q 42:23). Moreover, 
in the Qur’an Jesus states, “indeed, 1 give good news ( mubashshir ) of a mes- 
senger/apostle ( rasiil ) who will come after me called Ahmad [=Muhammad?],” 
referring to the Advocate (John 14:16, 26, 15:26, 16:7; see Chapter 1). However, 
the Qur’an’s notion of the good news shows the greatest independence from 
its Biblical antecedents when it describes the prophets as both “giver of good 
news and Warner” (bashirwa nadhir; Q 2:119; 5:19; 11:2; 34:28; 35:24; 41:4; cf. 
Q 7: 1 18; 12:96; 18:2). 81 This independence is most remarkable as the Qur’an turns 
the normative meaning of bashshar on its head by commanding Muhammad or 
his audience to warn ( bashshir ) the hypocrites (, al-munafiqun ; Q 4:138), those 
who rebel (al-ladhm kafaru; Q 9:3), and others like them with an agonizing tor- 
ment (Q 3:21; 84:24). 82 The radical transformation of bashshar — a religious term 
that likely entered the Qur’an’s mileu from the Aramaic Gospel Traditions — from 
giving good news into a term mocking and warning evil doers, demonstrates the 
intensity of dogmatic re-articulation found in the Qur’an and the sectarian lean- 
ings espoused by Muhammad’s mystical sensibilities. 


Repentance 

In the Gospels, the good news itself is that “the kingdom of Heaven/God has 
approached” (Matthew 10:7; Diatessaron 3:41^12; see further Chapter 5 and 6). 
According to the Gospels, the reception of the good news requires repentance and 
faith. Thus, Jesus states, “repent and believe in the good news (tiibii wa haymenu 
ba-sbartd/twdnglyun ; 83 Mark 1:15; cf. Matthew 3:2; Diatessaron 5:43).” In Ara- 
maic, the third person masculine perfect of “to repent” (tub) is the D stem (Ara- 
maic pe‘al or Arabic first form fa‘al) of t-w-b. M The third person masculine perfect 
of “to believe/have faith,” haymen, is the G stem of y-m-n.* 5 These verbs enter the 
Arabic lexicon of the Qur’an’s milieu as: tab which is also the Arabic third person 
masculine perfect D stem of t-w-b; and dm an which is correspondingly the third 


80 Mujahid, Tafslr , 215; Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’an , 120. 

8 1 For more on this see Chase F. Robinson, EQ, “Warner.” See also Biqa‘I, Napn, 1 :235. 

82 For more on this see Daniel C. Peterson, EQ, “Good News.” 

83 Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 3:6 records this Harklean reading. Concerning 
Twanglyun (Greek evaggelion) cf. Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 17. 

84 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 1625-6. 

85 Ibid., 341-2. 
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person masculine perfect G stem of ’-m-n or y-m-n.* 6 Most importantly, the for- 
mula of repentance and faith found in Mark is preserved five times in the Qur’an. 
It states, “and indeed I am forgiving (ghaffdr) of those who repent, believe (tab wa 
dman), do good, and then received guidance” (Q 20:82; cf. Q 19:60; 28:67; 7:143, 
153). It may further be significant that whereas Jesus in the Gospels sternly com- 
mands his audience “to repent and believe,” the Qur’an manifests this formula in a 
more hopeful fashion so as to promise God’s forgiveness of paradise (see earlier). 

In fact, another striking formula is that of “repentance and forgiveness of sins” 
which is found in both scriptures. 87 Thus, it states, 

John was baptizing in the wilderness and preaching the baptism of repent- 
ance for the forgiveness of sins (ma ‘mudTtd/masbu ‘ay 88 d-taybutd 1-subqdnd 
d-htdhe). And all the land of Judaea and all the people of Jerusalem went out 
to him, and he baptized them in the [river] Jordan, while confessing their sins 
(kad mawdln b-htahayhun ). 

(Mark 1:4-5: cf. in relation Luke 3:3; 17:3-5; Diatessaron 4: 12-15) 

The combination of repentance with forgiveness is fairly common throughout 
the Qur’an. For instance it states, “Will they not repent ( yatiibun ) to God and seek 
his forgiveness ( yastaghfirunah )? For God is forgiving ( ghafur ), merciful (rah 
Tin)” (Q 5:74; Cf. Q 11:3, 52, 61, 90). However, one verse comes particularly close 
to John’s words and the imagery of the Gospels. It states, 

O you who believe, repent (tubuf 9 to God a clear repentance (tawba- 
tan nasuhan). Perhaps your Lord may blot out your sins ( yukafjir ‘ankum 
sayyi ’ dtikum ) and enter you into gardens beneath which rivers run (janndt 
tajnmin tahtihd al-anhdr)... 

(Q 66:8) 

In addition to the outward semblance between both passages above, the combi- 
nation of repentance along with forgiveness is a theme found in the Old Testament 
book of the Prophets. Furthermore, the phrase “may blot out your sins” (yukafjir 
‘ankum sayyi’ dtikum) of Q 66:8 is a re-articulation of prophetic statements found 
in the Hebrew Bible (Nehemiah 4:5; Psalms 51:9; Isaiah 43:25; Jeremiah 18:23). 


Purity of the Self 

Purity is a salient quality to which the Gospels and the Qur’an call the masses. 
After Gabriel appears to Mary and Joseph and after the “days of her purification 

86 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 70-1, 87. 

87 See in relation Khouri, “Selected ethical themes in the Qur’an and the Gospel of Matthew,” 
38— 41 . See generally the commentary in Biqa‘I, Nazm, 1 : 185. 

88 The Christian Palestinian Aramaic New Testament, 2A:76. 

89 Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 151-2 demonstrates that the root t-w-b conveys a few meanings 
that might fit in this context including “to testify, thank or complete work.” 
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(i tadkithun ) according to the Law of Moses,” the scene presenting the infant Jesus 
“before the Lord” (Luke 2:22) is summarized by the qur’anic verse, “indeed I am 
a messenger of your Lord that 1 may grant you a pure son ( ghuldman zakiyyan )” 
(Q 19: 19). The ritual importance ofpurity in the Law is elsewhere affirmed in both 
scriptures (John 2:6; 3:25; Q 2:129, 151; 3:164; 62:2). The “pure in heart” ( ddkin 
b-labhun; Matthew 5:8), mentioned earlier in the Beautitudes, is a theme which 
resurfaces in Acts 15:9. Related to this theme is the ‘purity of the self,’ which is 
discussed in the Gospel of John. It states, “The Passover of the Jews was near 
and many went up out of the country to Jerusalem before the Passover to purify 
themselves ( d-nedkiin 90 najshun );” John 11:55; Diatessaron 38:39-40; cf. Acts 
21:24,26). 

The Qur’an recapitulates this scene as it states, “Have you not considered those 
(alam tara ild al-IadhTn) who purify themselves ( yuzakkiin anfusahum ); Truly, 
God purifies (yuzakki) whomever He wills, and they are not wronged [the measure 
of a] thread” (Q 4:49). 

Aside from the similarity in imagery shared by both passages, there are a couple 
of reasons to argue that John 11:55 was dogmatically re-articulated by Q 4:49 in 
the form of a didactic, moral lesson. One is that the qur’anic formula, “have you 
not considered those” (alam tara ild al-ladhin ), is employed a dozen times in total 
to remind its audience about the errors of earlier nations (Q 2:243; 14:28; 58:14; 
and so on), most notably the Jews and Christians (Q 3:23; 4:44, 51; 59:11). The 
first link between Q 4:49 and John 11:55 is language. The Arabic phrase yuzakkiin 
anfusahum corresponds to the Aramaic nedkiin nafshiin , 91 The verb yuzakku is the 
third person masculine imperfect tense of the second form fa“al of z-k-d. Cor- 
respondingly, nedkiin is the D stem (Aramaic pa‘el or Arabic second form fa“al) 
third person masculine imperfect tense of d-k-y, where Aramaic d corresponds 
to Arabic z. The other link between both passages is that Q 4:49 polemicizes 
the Jews. It calls their self-purification into question, which is perhaps inspired 
by John, among other passages in the Gospels that condemn the Pharisees and 
priestly class, as it criticizes their love for “the praise of men more than the praise 
of God” (John 12:43; Diatessaron 41:8-9). This polemicization may also inform 
the qur’anic command, “do not commend [lit. purify] yourselves (la tuzakku anfu- 
sakum ), He knows best who is upright (Q 53:32; cf. Didache 3:14; see further 
Chapter 4) ” 92 


Swearing an Oath 

The Qur’an dogmatically re-articulated the function of the hypocritical Pharisees, 
whom Matthew calls “blind guides” for misguiding people concerning “swearing 
by the temple” (Matthew 23:16; cf. 23:24), by claiming that, “they took their oaths 


90 Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 4:225 records that the Sinaiticus manuscript 
alternatively states “to sanctify” ( nqadsun ). 

91 See in relation Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 152-3. 

92 Aphrahat, “Demonstrations,” 1:191-4 (On Wars). 
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as a cover, so they obstructed [others] from the way of God” (Q 63:2; see further 
Chapter 4). This sets the context for the dialogue between both scriptures. In both 
the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospel Traditions the righteous entourage — and the 
less than righteous hypocrites — are instructed not only to fulfill their oaths, vows 
and covenants but also how to swear an oath. In Matthew, Jesus teaches, 

Again, you have heard that it was said to the ancients, “you should not lie in 
your oath (Id tdagel/time siiqrd 93 b-mawmatdk), but carry out your oath to the 
Lord (tsalem deyn l-mdryd mawmdtdk ).” But 1 say to you, “you should not 
swear at all (la timun sdk ), neither by heaven because it is the throne of God, 
nor by the earth because it is the footstool beneath his feet (wa Id b-ar ‘a d- 
kiibsd hi d-thet regaluhi), nor by Jerusalem because it is the city of the great 
king” (dpld b-urislem da-mdinteh hi d-malkd rabd). 

(Matthew 5:33-35: cf. Matthew 23:20-22; Diatessaron 9:1-4; 40:46-47) 

Hebrew Scripture abounds with teachings on how to swear — or not to swear — an 
oath (for example, Leviticus 19:12; Joshua 23:7; Psalms 24:4; Zechariah 8:17). 94 
In this case, Matthew’s passage tightens the restriction on one of these teachings 
(2 Chronicles 9:18; Isaiah 66:1; Cf. also Acts 7:49). 

The Qur’an, similarly, has its share of teachings and circumstances concerning 
swearing an oath (Q 16:91-94; 24:53; etc). However, it is the passage in Matthew 
that is dogmatically re-articulated as it teaches, 

And do not make God the necessity for your oaths (wa Id taj ‘alu alldh ‘urdah 
li aymdnikum) when you show worthiness, virtue and righteousness between 
people. And God is hearing, knowing. God does not hold you account- 
able for carelessness in your oaths (la yu’dkhidhukum alldh bi al-laghw ft 
aymdnikum), but rather holds you accountable for what your hearts have 
earned (wa lakin yu’dkhidhukum bimd kasabat qulubukum). And God is for- 
giving, forbearing. 

(Q 2:224-225) 

Several dimensions of this passage relate to the corresponding passage in Mat- 
thew cited earlier. First is the line “And do not make God the necessity for your 
oaths (wa la taj ‘alu alldh ‘urdah li aymdnikum) when you show worthiness, 
virtue and righteousness between people,” which recapitulates — in the starkly 
abridged word “necessity” (‘urdah) 95 — the taboo instated by Matthew 5:33-35 
and 23:20-22 against swearing by God in any form. In other words, Q 2:224 
teaches its audience — like Matthew — not to invoke God even in oaths of “worthi- 
ness, virtue and righteousness.” However, Matthew’s strict prohibition against 
swearing by God, which the Qur’an accepts, is qualified with a kind of loophole, 


93 Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels , 4:60-1 records this Harklean reading. 

94 For more on this Cf. Wansbrough, Qur’anic Studies , 10-11. 

95 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon , 1 142; cf. also WahidI, Asbab nuziil al-qur ’an, 80. 
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namely that “God does not hold you accountable for carelessness in your oaths 
(la yu’ akhidhukum alldh bi al-laghwfi aymanikum).” 96 Meaning, if one were to 
swear an oath and carelessly — or whatever error laghw entails (cf. Q 23:3; 25:72; 
28:55; 52:23; 56:25; 78:35) 97 — invoke God, He would not punish them merely on 
account of this mistake. For what truly matters to God from the qur’anic perspec- 
tive, and more lenient than Matthew, is “what your hearts have earned (wa lakin 
yu ’akhidhukum bimd kasabat qulubukum),” that is, one’s intentions. In close rela- 
tion to this passage, elsewhere the Qur’an teaches, 

God does not hold you accountable for folly in your oaths (la yu ’akhidhukum 
alldh bi al-laghwfi aymanikum), but rather holds you accountable for what 
you have contracted [in your] oaths (vra lakin yu ’akhidhukum bimd ‘aqqadtum 
al-ayman). [Otherwise, face] a penalty (kaffdrah) of feeding ten poor people 
from whatever average [food] you feed your families, clothing them, or free- 
ing a slave. As for whoever cannot find [poor people], then fast three days. 
Such is the penalty of your oath if you swear (dhdlik kaffarat aymanikum idhd 
halaftum ); so keep your oaths (vra ihfazu aymdnakum). Thus does God make 
clear to you his signs that you may show gratitude. 

(Q 5:89) 

Q 5:89 agrees with Q 2:224-225 but gives concrete justification for why God 
would tolerate folly in swearing an oath, namely that He “holds you account- 
able for what you have contracted [in your] oaths (wa lakin yu ’akhidhukum bimd 
‘aqqadtum al-ayman),” that is, what one has officially stipulated, entrusted or 
contracted as a result of an oath. 98 All this begs the question “why?” Why would 
the God of the Qur’an, based on Muhammad’s vision of strict monotheism, toler- 
ate such folly where the ostensibly Trinitarian Gospel of Matthew would not? The 
answer lies in the remainder of Q 5:89 which demonstrates that tolerating folly 
in swearing an oath became legislated in an innovative effort to feed, clothe, and 
free the poor and downtrodden members of Muhammad’s humble but growing 
Muslim community. This matches similarly innovative laws which penalize those 
at fault by uplifting the poor and downtrodden members of society (Q 2: 1 84; 5:95; 
58:4; and so on). However, recalling Matthew 5:33 which commands that “you 
should not lie in your oath (la tdagel/time suqrd b-mawmdtdk), but carry out your 
oath to the Lord (tsalem deyn l-maryd mawmdtdk),” Q 5:89 concludes affirming, 
“so keep your oaths (wa ihfazu aymdnakum).” 

This brings us to words used for “oaths” (aymdn, sg. yamin) in the Qur’an, 
which matches neither the Syriac y-m-y nor the Hebrew/Jewish Aramaic s-b- ‘ of 
Leviticus 19:12; Zecharaiah 8:17, but rather shares the root y-m-n with the Jewish 

96 See in relation Khouri, “Selected ethical themes in the Qur’an and the Gospel of Matthew,” 85-7, 
120 . 

97 Mujahid, Tafslr , 235; Farra’, Ma‘am al-qur’an, 1:144 claim that this is heedlessly swearing by 
God’s name. For more on this see G. R. Hawting, EQ, “Oaths.” 

98 Ibn Manzur, Lisan al- ‘arab, 6:4967-8. 
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Aramaic text of Joshua 23:7." Despite this difference, the qur’anic verses which 
expound upon swearing an oath remain in strong dialogue with Matthew 5:33-35, 
which brings us to one final point, namely Matthew 5:35’s prohibition not to swear 
{id twain). It states, “neither by the earth because it is the footstool beneath his feet 
(wa Id b-ar ‘d d-kubsd hi d-thet reglawhi ), nor by Jerusalem because it is the city of 
the great king {dpld b-urislem da-mdinteh hi d-malka rabd )” (Matthew 5:35). 100 

This verse may relate to God’s pronouncement in Q 90:1, “Indeed, I swear by 
this country’’ {la-uqsim bi hddhd ai-balad). This reading follows that found in the 
codices of ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr and Mujahid, 101 as well as Kropp’s emendation 
of these class of qur’anic formulas (Q 56:75; 69:38; 70:40; 75:1-2; 81:15-16; 90:1). 
Reading the verse this way entails replacing the 1dm of negation ( nafy ) with that of 
emphasis ( tawkid ). This changes the verse from the ‘Uthmanic “nay! I swear” or 
“I do not swear” {Id uqsim ) to “indeed I swear” {la-uqsim), which not only offers 
a more elegant reading of the Arabic orthography found in the Qur’an codices as 
well as alternative readings. 102 This reading is also in harmony with our principle 
of dogmatic re-articulation where “indeed, I swear by this country” {la-uqsim bi 
hddhd al-balad) stands in contradistinction to Matthew 5:35’s “do not swear ... by 
the earth . . . nor by Jerusalem” {Id timun . . . b-ar ‘a .. . dpld b-urislem). 


Worship, Glory and Authority 

The case is often made that worship in the Qur’an — and by extension the Islamic 
daily Islamic prayers which took hold soon afterwards — shares an intimate relation- 
ship with Hebrew Scripture and Rabbinic orthopraxy. 103 However, related expres- 
sions of worship occur frequently throughout both the Qur’an and the Gospels as 
well. Although Jesus is most frequently worshipped in the Gospels (Matthew 14:33; 
Mark 7:7; Luke 24:52; and so on), in the Qur’an the angels worship Adam at the 

99 Cf. the corresponding verses in JPS; Targum Onkelos; Targum Jonathan and Old Testament 
Peshitta. 

100 Cf. in relation Jacob of Serugh, Homiliae selectae, 3:275-94 (On Our Lord’s Words, ‘Do not 
Swear at AH’). 

1 0 1 Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur ’an, 275, 284. 

102 Liiling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 166; Manfred Kropp, “Beyond single words: 
Ma ’ida - Shaytan -jibt and taghut. Mechanisms of transmission into the Ethiopic (Ge‘ez) Bible 
and Qur’an text” in ibid, (ed.), New Perspectives on the Quran, forthcoming. See also Farra’, 
Ma ‘am al-qur’an, 3:207. Droge, The Qur’an, 435 agrees with this reading as well. 

103 Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, 6 argues that the Islamic confession (shahadah) is inspired 
by 2 Samuel 2:32 and Psalms 18:32. Cf. in relation Aphrahat, “Demonstrations,”, 2 vols, Ed. 
Alphonse Mingana, Mosul: Typis Fratrum praedicatorum, 1905, 1:351 (On the Mysteries of the 
Church and on Baptism). Note that while the five obligatory prayers (fara ’id) reflect the five daily 
prayers found in the Khorda Avesta, the fourth Islamic prayer is named maghrib like the third and 
final prayer of Rabbinic Judaism, ma ‘ariv, meaning “sunset/nightfall” (cf. in relation the three 
daily prayers of the Qur’aniyyun). Similarly, Uri Rubin, “Morning and Evening Prayers in early 
Islam,” JSAI 10 (1987): 40-64, discusses how Friday was adopted by early Muslims as the day 
of congregational prayer (jum ‘ah', Q 62:9) in response to the Jewish Sabbath. Of the superoga- 
tory prayers ( nawafit) the night vigils ( tahajjud ; Q 17:79) bear resemblance to — among other 
vigils — those practiced by the Syriac speaking churches. 
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beginning of creation (Q 2:34; 7:11; and so on) and Joseph’s family worship him 
once they arrive in Egypt (Q 12: 100), both scriptures explicitly state that God alone 
may be worshipped as a deity (Matthew 4:9-10; Luke 4:7-8;Q41:37). Even though 
the word used in the Qur’an to designate “worship” or “prostration” ( sujud) m (as 
well as the place name masjid and other derivatives; see Chapter 2) comes from the 
Aramaic sphere in gerenal, 105 one case exists which may demonstrate the Qur’an’s 
dogmatic re-articulation of Matthew’s Gospel in Aramaic. It states, 

Therefore, when Jesus was born in Bethlehem of Judaea in the days of king 
Herod, magi ( mguse/mgusdye ) from the east came to Jerusalem, saying, “where 
is the king of the Jews who was born? For, we have seen his star ( kdwkbeh ) in 
the east, and we have come to worship him ( etayn l-mesgad leh)”. 

(Matthew 2:1-2; Diatessaron 3:1-3) 

The magi, Syriac mgiise or CPA mgusdye, are called in some Bible translations 
“wise men.” 106 This class of magi or wise men come in order to worship ( mesgad ) 
the newborn Jesus. The Qur’an, aware of this passage’s significance — not least 
because the mguse/mgusdye are favorably acknowledged in the Qur’an as al-majus 
(Q 22:17; see Chapter 2) — dogmatically re-articulates its language to engage the 
confessional needs of Muhammad’s early community of Muslims, stating, 

Say, “[whether] you believe in Him or do not believe, indeed those who were 
given knowledge ( al-ladhm utu al-'ihn ) before it [that is, the Qur’an] — if it 
were recited before them (idhd tutld ' alayhim ) — would fall down to their chins 
in worship ( yakhirrun li al-adhqdn sujjadan).” And they would say “indeed 
our Lord’s promise {wa ‘d rabbi no) has been fulfilled.” And they would fall 
down to their chins, weeping, and they would increase in austerity. 

(Q 17:107-9) 

This verse is, generally speaking, a challenge to “those given knowledge” before 
the revelation of the Qur’an, that is, the Jews and Christians (cf. Q 2:145; 3:19; 
16:67; 22:54; 28:80; 29:49; 30:56; 34:6; 47:16; 58:11). If understood as a response 
to the passage in Matthew, then those given knowledge {al-ladhin utu al- ‘ilm) may 
well be a reference to the “wise men” or magi of the Gospels. In this case, instead 
of following Jesus’s star ( kawkbeh ) or worshipping him {mesgad leh) — which 
threatens the very core of the strict monotheism espoused by Muhammad — upon 
hearing the Qur’an recited before them the magi would rather fall down to their 
chins in worship ( yakhirrun li al-adhqdn sujjadan) to God and glorify God for 
fulfilling His promise. 


1 04 Cf. throughout Majid Fakhry, An Interpretation of the Qur ’an: English Translation of the Mean- 
ings , New York: New York University Press, 2004; M. A. S. Abdel Haleem, The Qur ’an: English 
Translation with Parallel Arabic Text , Oxford: Oxford University Press, 2010; Liiling, A Chal- 
lenge to Islam for Reformation, 39. 

105 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 162-3, 263 — 4. 

106 The Christian Palestinian Aramaic New Testament, 2 A: 15; cf. also KJV and NRSV. 
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God is glorified in essentially the same fashion both in the Qur’an and the 
Aramaic Gospel Traditions. The verb used to designate glorification throughout 
the Qur’an is sabbah and, although attested in pre-Islamic epigraphic sources, 107 it 
most probably comes from Aramaic sabah, 108 as in the Gospels. Jesus’s community 
of followers frequently glorify God for the miraculous works of his prophetic min- 
istry. For example it states, “When the crowd saw this, they were filled with awe; 
and they glorified God ( sabahii/msabhTn 109 l-alaha), who had given such authority 
{sultana) to mankind” (Matthew 9:8; see also Mark 2:12; Luke 2:20, and so on). 

Similar to this is when Jesus states, 

I exalt you. Father, Lord of heaven and earth ( mawde end lak dbi mdrd 
a-smayd wa d-ar a), because you have hidden these things from the wise and 
learned, and revealed them to little children. 

(Matthew 11:25; Diatessaron 15:37) 

The Qur’an reflects a keen awareness of such passages where dozens of times 
sabbah or subhdn are mentioned, all of which exclusively invoke God. The phrase 
“That which is in the heavens and the earth glorifies God” {sabbah/yusabbih lilldh 
mafi al-samdwdt wa [md fi] al-ard\ see further Chapter 5) occurs five times at the 
start ofa sequence of related Surahs (Q 57:1; 59:1; 61:1; 62:1; 64:1; cf. Ephesians 
1:3). The phrase “glorified is God,” subhdn alldh occurs nine times (Q 12:108; 
37:159; and so on). Furthermore, the Qur’an dogmatically re-articulates Matthew 
9:8 (see earlier), in which a group of followers glorify God {sabahu l-aldhd) for 
giving such authority {sultana) to mankind, by attacking its exaltation of mankind 
and — thereby — the divinity of Jesus. It states, 

They said God has taken up a child {qdlu ittakhadh alldh waladan), glorified 
is He {subhdnah)\ He is the sovereign [lit. wealthy]; to Him belong that which 
is in the heavens and that which is in the earth {lah mafi al-samdwdt wa mafi 
al-ard). Do you have any authority (or proof; sultan) concerning this? Do you 
say about God that which you do not know? 

(Q 10:68: cf. 2:16, 116; 4:171; 5:116; 19:35; 21:26; 23:91; 39:4; 72:3) 

Some observations can be made about Q 10:68 with regards to its dogmatic re- 
articulation of Matthew 9:8. Whereas Jesus’s divine sonship and his divine author- 

107 Drijvers and Healy, The Old Syriac Inscriptions, 140, 193, demonstrates that as early as the sixth 
century BCE up to 73 CE, the root s-b-h is attested in ancient north Arabian Lihyanite. It occurs 
in jahili poetry as well, and conveys the meaning of “speed,” and then “distance,” which accord- 
ing to Nawal Zarzur, Mu ‘jam alfaz al-qiyam al-akhlaqlyah, 206-7, communicates the normative 
religious distancing of God from man. See also cf. D. Gimaret, El 2 , s.v. “Subhan.” In addition, 
al-Hasan, Qird ’ at li katabat lihyaniyyah, 430 demonstrates that the root s-b-h occurs as early as 
the first century CE in old pagan Aramaic inscriptions attesting yesbah, “he glorifies.” 

1 08 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur ’an, 1 61-2; Mingana, Syriac Influence on the Style of 
the Kur ’an, 86; Bell, The Origin of Islam in its Christian Environment, 5 1 . 

109 Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 4: 1 13 records this Sinaiticus reading. 
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ity are the quintessential reason for glorifying God in the Gospels, this threatened 
the very core of the strict monotheism espoused by Muhammad. Instead, in an act 
of qur’anic one-upmanship, God, whose possession of all that which is in the heav- 
ens and that which is in the earth precludes a frivolous and arbitrary undertaking 
as a human son, is glorified ( subhdnah ) — exalted — beyond this anthropomorphic 
Christian model. This argument is confirmed by Q 39:4, which argues that “if God 
wanted to take up a son. He could have chosen out of what he creates anything that 
He willed [i.e. not merely humans],” and Q 23:91; 37:159; 52:43; 59:23, which 
rebukes — especially — the Christians stating, “glorified is God over that which 
they describe/ascribe ( subhdn alldh ‘an m d yasifun/yushri kun).” The implications 
of these dogmatic qur’anic statements on the highly sectarian Arabian audience to 
which Muhammad was preaching were that the stricter vision of God and author- 
ity promoted his new Islamic prophetic religion do a better job of glorifying God 
and are, ultimately, more truthful than their counterparts in the Aramaic Gospels. 
This much is proven by Q 10:68’s play on the words of Matthew 9:8, namely 
sabah and sultana, which brings us to our discussion on authority. 

The word sultana is used frequently in the Aramaic Gospel Traditions to mean 
“authority” (Matthew 21:23-24; Mark 2:10; Luke 4:6; and so on). The Arabic 
sultan is etymologically derived from Aramaic sultana,' 10 and like its Aramaic 
counterpart can signify secular 111 or religious, human or divine authority. 112 It is 
consequently a mysterious force, usually signifying “the moral or magical author- 
ity supported by proofs or miracles which afford the right to make a statement of 
religious import.” 113 The essence of sultan, which generally conveys authority, 
may be extended as the exegetes did to mean “proof’ or “argument.” 114 Another 
view is advanced by Liiling, who equates the term sultan with an actual person. He 
takes this a step further and discerns in it traces of Jewish and Christian angelol- 
ogy, 115 especially for Q 30:35, which also challenges the idea in the Gospels that 
authority is bequeathed from God to men. For it states, “or have We sent down 
upon them an authority ( sultan ) who would speak about that which they used to 
ascribe (that is, associate with God, bimd kdnu yushrikiin )?” 

Similarly in Matthew we read, 

And when they saw him, they worshipped him ( sgedii leh ) [see Chapter 3] . How- 
ever, some of them doubted. And Jesus approached speaking with them, and 
said to them, “all authority in heaven and in earth was granted to me (etyahb kill 
sultan ba-shmayd wa b-ara), and as my Father has sent me, I send you.” 116 

(Matthew 28:17-19; Diatessaron 55:3-5) 


1 10 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an , 176. 

1 1 1 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon , 1 528. 

1 12 Drijvers and Healy, The Old Syriac Inscriptions, 232-5; Qur’an 3:151; 4:153; 12:40; 55:33; and 
so on. 

1 13 C.E. Bosworth and J.H. Kramers, El 2 , s.v. “Sultan.” 

1 14 W. Kadi, EQ, “Authority.” 

115 Liiling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 73. 

116 This last sentence is not in the text of the Greek. 
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The Qur’an emphatically responds, “And to God worship all that is in the heavens 
and the earth among creatures and angels {wa li allah yasjud ma ft al-samdwdt wa 
mdfi al-ard min ddbah wa al-mald ’ikah), and they are not arrogant” (Q 16:49; see 
also Q 72:8). 

First, the line, li allah yasjud ma fi al-samdwdt wa mdfi al-ard, is a re-articula- 
tion of the phrases sgedu leh and etyahb kid siiltdn ba-shmayd wa b-ar ‘a from 
Matthew 28: 17-19. Moreover, that a mortal — even Jesus — is worshipped and that 
all the authority in heaven and in earth should be granted to a mortal was naturally 
in conflict with Muhammad’s vision of strict monotheism, where worship and 
authority is not shared by God with anyone, let alone a mortal human being. 117 


Lord’s Prayer 

The impact that the Aramaic Lord’s Prayer had on the language, form and content 
of liturgical prayers in the Arabic Qur’an was profound. The text of the Lord’s 
Prayer reads, 

1. Our Father who is in Heaven (abun d-ba-smaya), 

2. Sanctified is Y our name ( netqdas srndk). 

3. Your kingdom come {tite malkutdk) 

4. Your will be done (nehwe sebydndk) 

5. As in Heaven so [too] on earth (aykand d-ba-smaya dp b-ar ‘a). 

6. Give us the bread that we need this day ( hab lan lahmd d-sunqdnan 
yawmdnd). 

7. And forgive us our debts {wa sbuq lan hawbayn) 

8. Just as we have forgiven our debters ( aykand d-dp hnan sbaqn l-haydbayn). 

9. And do not enter us into temptation {w Id ta ‘aln l-nesyund) 

10. But deliver us from the evil one {eld fasdn men bisd)\ 

Because to you belong the kingdom, the power and glory {metiil d-dildk In 
malkiitd w hayld w tesbuhtd ) forever and ever (I- ‘dlam ‘dinun). 

(Matthew 6:9-13: cf. Luke 11:2-4; Diatessaron 9:31-36; Didache 8) 

Beginning with the most important qur’anic example that was inspired by or re- 
articulated certain dimensions of the Aramaic Lord’s Prayer, let us consider “the 
Opening” ( al-fdtihah ; seventh century CE). 118 The liturgical prayer that begins the 
Qur’an serves as the first Surah and is, furthermore, unparalleled in literary and 
religious importance within all Islamic literature. 119 As Sperl demonstrates, it is a 


1 17 That being said, Robinson, “The rise of Islam,” 174-5, 193 makes it clear that God bequeathed 
the political authority of the Islamic state upon Muhammad, and subsequent Caliphs. 

118 Cf. the different Biblical and qur’anic prayers in dialogue with the fatihah and Lord’s Prayer in 
Thyen, Bibel und Koran, 204-11. 

1 19 William A. Graham, EQ, “. Fatiha ”Cf . also Surahs al-khal ‘and al-khafd of Ubayy b. Ka‘b’s codex 
in Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur ’an, 1 80-1 . Cf. further the style and con- 
tent of Narsai, Narsai Homiliae et carmina, 1:292 (An Exposition on the Mysteries); Q 2:287. 
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prayer that comes from a long tradition of ancient and late antique Near Eastern 
liturgical style prayers, going back through the Gloria of the Roman mass (fourth 
century CE), the Lord’s Prayer (first century), the Shemoneh ‘Esreh of Rabbinic 
liturgy (first century CE?), and related to the Babylonian prayer to the moon god, 
Sin (first millennium BCE). 120 It should be added that the Zoroastrian liturgies — 
especially the Avestan Gahs — and the supplications of Genzd Rbd Rl: 1:1-27 are 
too a foundational contribution to this prayer tradition. 121 At any rate, the text of 
the fdtihah, including the basmalah, follows: 

1. In the name of God, the Merciful, the Benevolent ( b-ism alldh al-rahmdn 
al-rahim) 

2. Glory belongs to God, Lord of the worlds (, al-hamd li al-allah rabb al- ‘alamin) 

3. The Merciful, the Benevolent ( al-rahmdn al-rahim) 

4. King of the Day of Judgment ( malikyawm al-din) 122 

5. You do we serve ( iyydk na ‘bud) 

6. And you do we ask for help (wa iyydk nasta ‘in) 

7. Guide us to the straight path ( ihdind al-sirdt al-mustaqim) 

8. The path of those whom You have favored (sirdt al-ladhin an ‘amt alayhim) 

9. Not those who incur anger (ghayr al-maghdub ‘alayhim) 

10. Nor the lost (wa la al-ddllin) 

(Q 1 : 1— 7) 123 

Sperl convincingly relates the syntactic, rhetorical and symmetrical parallel- 
ism found in the Arabic fdtihah to the Greek text of the Lord’s Prayer. He notes 
that the underlying structure of the Lord’s Prayer, like the fdtihah — including the 
basmalah 124 — is divided symmetrically into two halves “juxtaposing the human 
and divine sphere.” 125 Thus, according to Sperl’s distribution of the lines (see 

120 S. Sperl, “The Literary Form of Prayer: Qur’an Sura One, the Lord’s Prayer and Babylonian 
Prayer to the Moon God,” BSOAS 57: 1, In Honour of J. E. Wansbrough (1994), 213-27. 

121 One cannot help, moreover, hearing the echoes of the basmalah , as well as the closing after 
each Surah “God the Magnificent is truthful” (sadaq alldh al- ‘azim), in the invocation articulated 
before each chapter of the Genzd Rbd, namely “in the name of the Magnificent Living One” 
(b-sumayhun ed-hlya rbiya). 

122 See Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’an, 25, 1 17, 185, 195, 220, 227, 232, 
254, 288 where the word malik, “king” is preserved in the codices of Ibn Mas‘ud, ‘A’ishah, ‘All, 
Ibn ‘Abbas, ‘Umar, ‘Abd Allah b. al-Zubayr, Ubayy b. Ka‘b, Talhah b. Musarrif, and al-RabT‘ b. 
Kuthayyam. al-Akhfash al-Awsat, Ma‘am al-qur’an, 2:590 and SuyutT, Itqan, 6:2228 consider 
this the stronger reading. This reading is more faithful to the Jewish and Christian Aramaic sphere 
through which it passed. See Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 284 which cites Targum 
literature wherein divine kingdom is directly related to “the King Messiah” ( malka msiha). Cf. 
in relation Narsai, Narsai Homiliae et carmina, 1:355 (On the Mysteries of the Church and on 
Baptism). 

123 Cf. further Arthur Jeffery, “A variant text of the Fatiha” in Ibn Warraq (ed.), The Origins of the 
Koran: Classic Essays on Islam ’s Holy Book, Amherst, NY : Prometheus Books, 1998. 

124 SuyutT, Itqan, 1:165-6 records the authorities who believed the basmalah to be the first 
revelation. 

125 Ibid., 219. 
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earlier), the first five lines of both the Lord’s Prayer and th q fdtihah concern God 
(glory and exaltation) and the latter five concern humankind (asking God for help). 
Without sharing Sperl’s belief that the original language of the Lord’s Prayer, 
which is “lost,” is of secondary importance, 126 and without repeating the details 
of his otherwise valuable literary analysis, new insights follow making use of the 
Aramaic text of the Lord’s Prayer, focusing on the Arabic fdtihah'' s dogmatic re- 
articulation thereof. 

A report going back to ‘All b. AbT Talib alleges that Waraqah — whose knowl- 
edge of the Aramaic Lord’s Prayer may be assumed — gave Muhamamad the cour- 
age to receive the revelation of the first four lines of the fdtihah , 127 Concerning 
the text of the fdtihah more specifically, the initial part of the basmalah, which 
states “in the name of God” ( b-ism alldlr, see also Q 27:30), begins the fdtihah 
while invoking the phrase “sanctified is Your name” ( netqdas smdk) in the Lord’s 
Prayer, where Arabic i-s-m corresponds to Aramaic s-m. So too is the verse “King 
of the Day of Judgment” (malik yawm al-din ) a re-articulation of “Your kingdom 
come” ( tite malkutak ) — possibly mediated through Syriac homilies like that of 
Narsai 128 — where the components of kingdom (see Chapter 5) and apocalypse (see 
Chapter 6) are juxtaposed. Thus, “King” (malik) invokes “kingdom” ( malkiitd ), 
and the phrase “the Day of Judgment” (yawm al-din) corresponds to the Aramaic 
feminine singular imperative verb “Come” (tite). Other pairs that function as con- 
ceptual parallels include: the verbal clauses “guide us” (ihdind) and “deliver us” 
( fasdn ); the construct “those who incur anger” ( al-maghdub ‘alayhim) and the 
noun with the first person plural suffix “our debters” ( haydbayn); and finally, the 
nouns “the lost” (al-ddllin) and “temptation” (nesyuna). 

The rhyme at the end of the fdtihah’ s verses (not lines) is the one most com- 
monly found in the Qur’an, in/im. According to Sperl’s 10 line schema, the rhyme 
at the end of the fdtihah’ s lines is in/im (A), except for line 5 which ends in “we 
worship” ( na'bud; B) and lines 8 and 9 which end in the phrase “upon them” 
(‘alayhim; C), producing a rhyme scheme of A-A-A-A-B-A-A-C-C-A. Similarly, 
according to Sperl’s schema, the rhyme scheme of the Aramaic text is stronger 
than that of the Greek. 129 The rhyme of the former consists of: the emphatic nomi- 
nal singular article a (A); the masculine singular possesive suffix ak (B); and 
the masculaine plural emphatic case plus first person plural possessive suffix ayn 
(C). This produces a rhyme scheme of A-B-B-B-A-A-A-C-C-A-A. Although the 
fdtihah and Lord’s Prayer share neither rhyme morpheme nor rhyme scheme the 
occurrence of the stanzas C-C before a return to stanza A at the end may demon- 
strate the remnants of a shared liturgical substrate. Although Sperl never suggests 

126 Ibid., 225. 

127 WahidI, Asbab nuzul al-qur’an, 22. 

128 Narsai, Narsai Homiliae et carmina, 2:151 (On the Mysteries of the Church and on Baptism). 
Cf. in relation to ( qara ) ba-sem yahweh of Hebrew Scripture in Blachere, Introduction au Coran , 
143; Liiling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 32. Moreover, Grohmann, From the World 
of Arabic Papyri, 113-213 demonstrates that the basmalah was employed frequently in the cor- 
respondences found in early Arabic papyri. 

129 The rhyme scheme for the Greek text of the Lord’s Prayer is A-B-B-B-C-D-E-E-D-B. 
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it, rhyme is an integral phonetic component of the style employed in both the 
fdtihah and Lord’s Prayer. Finally, like their Christian counterparts who chant the 
Aramaic Lord’s Prayer to this day, faithful Muslim worshippers chant the fdtihah 
as an Arabic hymn and conclude it with the standard Judeo-Christian statement, 
dnun (Aramaic amen). 

The Lord’s Prayer not only affected the form and content of the fdtihah but 
likely informed — along with Hebrew Scripture and Rabbinic commentary — a 
number of other liturgical prayers in the Qur’an known for their profound literary 
and rhythmic qualities. As an invocation, “Our Father who is in Heaven {abiin 
d-ba-smayaf is used very much like the basmalah (Q 1:1; 27:30). As an exalta- 
tion of God’s name in the Spirit of Hebrew Scripture (1 Chronicles 16:35; 29:13; 
Psalms 44:8; Joel 2:26; and so on), “Sanctified is Your name ( netqdas smdk),” 
likely had some influence on the qur’anic phrase, “so glorify in the name of your 
Lord, the Great One {fa sabbih b-ism rabbik al- ‘azimf (Q 56:74, 96; 69:52). 

The verbal clause in line 3 of the Lord’s Prayer stating, “Your kingdom come 
{tite malkiitdk )” is adapted in the qur’anic formula used in prayers, “Our Lord, 
bring us . . .!” {rabband \wa\ dtind . . .) demanding of God’s promise (Q 3:194) 
and mercy (Q 18:10; cf. Q 11:63; see further Q 9:75; 27:16). In this case the 
Aramaic verb tite is the D stem of the third person feminine imperfect of the root 
d-t-y, meaning “to come;” and the Arabic verb dtind is the G stem of the masculine 
singular imperative of “to bring” (that is, causative, “to make come”) of the same 
root preserved in Arabic, ’-t-d. 

The use of the command in line 6 of the Lord’s Prayer, “give us” {hab lan) 
matches the following qur’anic prayers, “Our Lord, do not shake our hearts after 
having guided us; and give us {hab land), from Your mercy! Indeed, you are the 
Giver (al-wahhdb)f (Q 3:8); as well as, “And those who say give us {hab land) 
from our spouses and offspring a soothness [for our] eyes, and make us for the 
virtuous a guide” (Q 25:74). 

The Arabic formula hab landis philologically and syntactically identical to its 
Aramaic counterpart hab lan: masculine singular imperative of the root w-h-b/y- 
h-b meaning “to give,” and the preposition li/la meaning “to” attached to the first 
person plural possessive suffix n/nd respectively. It follows, therefore, that the 
qur’anic use of w-h-b is most likely derived from Aramaic. 130 

Lines 7-8 of the Lord’s Prayer state, “and forgive us our debts {wa sbilq lan 
hawbayn), just as we have forgiven our debters {aykdnd d-dp hnan sbaqn l- 
hayabayn).” That the Qur’an inherited the idea of “sin as debt” (Aramaic hubd, 
Arabic hub) made famous by the Aramaic Gospel Traditions is clear (Q 4:2). 131 
More significantly, these lines — which encapsulate the spirit of Judeo-Christian 
brotherhood and forgiveness taught in the Gospels — are fitted to the circumstances 
of Muhammad’s community as they pray. 


130 This is supported by Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’an, 159, where 
alternate readings of wahhabana (Q 36:52) as habbana and ahhabana in the codices of Ubayy b. 
Ka‘b, Ibn Mas‘ud and others. 

131 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur 'an, 1 16-17. 
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Lord, forgive us ( rabb ighfir land) and our brethren who preceded us in faith 
{wa li ikhwdnind al-dhind sabaqiind bi al-lman ); and do not create in our 
hearts animosity {ghill) towards those who believe. Our Lord, you are the 
Compassionate, the Benevolent. 

(Q 59:10) 

The syntax of formulae asking forgiveness for oneself in Arabic and Aramaic 
is the same: imperative plus preposition li/la plus pronominal suffix [plus ours 
sins/debts]. 

So the syntax of “forgive [for] us our debts” {wa sbuq lan hawbayn ) is pre- 
served in “forgive us our sins” {ighfir land dhuniibana) found in the Qur’an 
(Q 3:16; 3:147; 3:193; cf. Q 12:97), where the imperative “forgive” {ighfir) paral- 
lels “forgive” {sbuq) and “our sins” {dhunubuna) parallels “our debts” {hawbayn). 
In relation to this, as line 8 of the Lord’s Prayer — “just as we have forgiven our 
debters {aykdnd d-dp hnan sbaqn l-hayabayn )” — attempts to bridge the gap 
between Jesus’s socially disparate community by asking for mutual forgiveness 
among a community of “debters,” so too does Q 59:10 ask — as a compliment to 
the Gospels — that there not be mutual “animosity” {ghill) among the community 
of “brethren” and “believers.” Moreover, Muhammad saw the spirit of brother- 
hood and forgiveness demonstrated in the Hebrew Scriptures and Gospel Tradi- 
tions as an example for his community to follow (Q 48:29). 132 

The translation for the word nesyundm line 9 of the Lord’s Prayer “And do not 
enter us into temptation {w Id ta ‘aln l-nesyuna ),” is rendered alternately by the 
NRSV as “trial.” The faithful pray in the Qur’an forprotection against both “temp- 
tation” (from n-s-d) and “trial” (fitnah), m which are further expounded upon in 
Chapter 4. Thus, it states, 

Our Lord, do not hold us accountable if we are tempted or mistaken 
{la tu ’dkhidhnd in nasTnd aw akhta ’no) 

Our Lord, nor place upon us a burden as you placed on those before us 
Our Lord, nor burden us with what we cannot withstand 
And pardon us, forgive us, and have mercy on us. 

You are our Lord, so give us victory over the rebellious folk 
{al-qawm al-kdfirin). 

(Q 2:286) 

As well as, “Our Lord, do not make us a trial for those who rebelled {Id taj'alnd 
fitnah li al-ladhind kafaru), and forgive us Lord. Indeed, you are the Mighty, the 
Wise” (Q 60:5; Cf. 10:85). 

As suggested earlier, the conditional clause “if we are tempted” {in nasTnd ; Q 
2:286) and the noun for “trial” {fitnah ; Q 60:5) are an Arabic verbal re-wording 


132 See in relation Khouri, “Selected ethical themes in the Qur'an and the Gospel of Matthew,” 132, 
174-87; Daniel C. Peterson, EQ, "Mercy.” 

133 John Nawas, EQ. “Trial.” 
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and caique — respectively — of the Aramaic word for “temptation, trial” ( nesyund ). 
What firmly establishes the connection between these qur’anic prayers and line 9 
of the Lord’s Prayer are the identical syntax of the negative imperatives directed 
towards God, “do not hold us accountable” (Id tu ’ akhidhna ) and “do not make us” 
(Id taj'alnd), which mirror “do not enter us” (Id ta ‘aln). 

As for “the rebellious folk” (al-qawm al-kdfirun ) or “those who rebelled” (al- 
ladhind kafaru ) from whom the faithful flock seek refuge in the Qur’an, they 
represent one manifestation of “the evil one” (bTsd) found in line 10 of the Lord’s 
Prayer. In fact, line 10 which reads “but deliver us from the evil one (eldfasdn 
men bTsd)” is dogmatically re-articulated in a number of qur’anic prayers. For 
example, Moses’ people pray. 

Upon God have we placed our trust. Our Lord, do not make us a trial for 
the evil folk (Id taj'alnd fitnah li al-qawm al-zalimm ); and deliver us — by 
your mercy — from the rebellious folk (wa najjind bi rahmatik min al-qawm 
al-kdfmn). 

(Q 10:85-86: cf. 66:11) 

Similarly, after Moses has killed an Egyptian he flees the city “fearfully looking 
about” and praying, “Our Lord, deliver me from the evil folk” (najjini min al- 
qawm al-zalimm-, Q 28:21; cf. Q 23:28; see also 7:89; 26:169). 134 The liturgical 
prayer formula found in the Qur’an, “deliver us/me from the rebellious/evil folk” 
(najjind/Tmin al-qawm al-kdfmn/ 'al-zalimm) reflects the syntax and meaning of 
“deliver us from the evil one (eld fasdn men bTsd)” found in line 10 of the Lord’s 
Prayer. The verb najjind/T is a caique for fasdn. Furthermore, the evil or oppres- 
sive folk (al-qawm al-kdfmn/ al-zalimm) play the role of the perennial adversary/ 
adversaries faced by the prophets and their righteous entourage throughout the 
Qur’an — the same role played by “the evil one” (bTsd) in the Aramaic Gospels 
(Matthew 5:37; John 17:15; and so on). 


Greeting the Home 

The standard greeting shared by the Aramaic Gospel Traditions and the Qur’an is 
that of “peace,” for which the Aramaic noun sldmd corresponds to the Arabic noun 
salam. 135 Thus, Jesus warns against the Pharisees who writhe in flattery and love 
to receive “greetings” (sldmd) in the marketplace (Matthew 23:7; Mark 12:34; 
Luke 1 1 :34; 20:46). This somewhat negative portrayal of greetings is inherited by 
the Qur’an as it advised its audience to both give greetings (salam) and shun the 
ignorant folk (, al-jahilun ; Q 25:63; 28:55). However, there is one exception in the 
Gospels to this negative portrayal of greeting. When teaching his disciples how to 
go out and preach the Gospel Jesus states, 


1 34 Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews , 3 :9 — 1 1 . 

135 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 175. 
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And when you enter a house ( baytd ) greet the household (selii slameh d- 
baytd). And if the house is worthy, let your greeting come upon it ( sldmkun 
nTte ‘alawhi). If, however, it is not worthy, let your greeting return to you 
(sldmkun ‘alaykun nefne/ntiib 126 ). Furthermore, whoever does not receive 
you, nor hear your words, when you exit that house or city, shake off the dust 
from your feet. 

(Matthew 10:12-14; Diatessaron 12:52-55) 

In relation to this, Q 24 legislates to Muhammad’s early community of believ- 
ers various aspects of everyday life. It teaches the etiquette of how to eat and the 
permissibility of eating in the homes of one’s relatives, friends and associates, 
then it states, “. . . So if you enter a household (buyutan), then greet yourselves 
(sallimu ‘aid anfusikum ) — a greeting ( tahiyyatan ) from God, blessed and good” 
(Q 24:61). 

Why would anyone greet themselves instead of the household into which they 
are entering? On its own, this verse makes less sense than if understood inter- 
textually with Matthew 10:12-14. For in truth, the Qur’an, conscious of the epi- 
sode in Matthew, advises its audience to bypass the embarrassment of greeting 
an unworthy household by insisting on greeting oneself. Therefore, it is Jesus’s 
words in the Gospel, “let your greeting return to you” (sldmkun alaykun nefne) 
that inspire the dogmatic re-articulation of the Qur’an, “greet yourselves” (sallimu 
‘ala anfusikum)} 1 ’ 1 


136 Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 4: 129. 

137 See in relation Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’an, 100, for an alternate 
Shi ‘ah reading of Q 49:7 preserved in Ibn Mas‘ud’s codex, and possibly inspired by Matthew, 
which states, “that there may not be a dispute ( mukhalafah ) between your elders (sadatukum) 



4 The Evils of the Clergy 


Having expounded upon the role of prophets, their teachings and ethics, as well 
as their righteous entourage we now turn our attention to another subject shared 
by both the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospel Traditions, namely the evils of the 
clergy. 1 It is clear from the scriptures attributed to them that there was no love lost 
between the prophets Jesus and Muhammad on the one hand, and the clergy of 
their day on the other. This chapter discusses how the Aramaic Gospel Traditions 
and the Qur’an’s dogmatic articulation thereof fulfill another duty of prophetic 
tradition, namely to utter words of condemnation — primarily directed against 
evils committed by the clergy — and warn their audience against misguidance. 

Condemnation 

The self-image of the Qur’an and the Gospels as champion of the spirit of the Jew- 
ish Law and critic of Rabbinic authority — accused of preaching the letter of the 
law and abusing its power (Matthew 23:23) — is the context in which their com- 
mon language of condemnation is manifested. This language can be expressed 
directly, as in curses, warnings of impending doom, or indirectly, as in hostile, 
critical, or unflattering portrayals of certain persons or groups. By reproaching 
Jewish groups specifically, the Qur’an was participating in the larger sectarian 
polemical discourse of its day. Such is evident in Syriac homiletic works like Aph- 
rahat’ s (d. ca. 345) Demonstration on the Sabbath and various homilies against 
the Jews by Isaac of Antioch (d. ca. 460) and Jacob of Serugh (d. 521). 2 

The Qur’an accuses the Jews and especially their clergy of various offenses. 
This may also be the result of the tendentious relationship that developed between 
Muhammad and the Jewish groups during his lifetime. 3 Thus, where some 


1 Rapp, Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity , 142-52 discusses the ambivalence of holy men from the 
desert towards the institution of the clergy in the late antique world. 

2 Aphrahat, “Demonstrations,” 1:541-72 (On the Sabbath); cf. also ibid. 1:785-816 (On Jesus 
Christ); 931-90 (On the Persecution). On Isaac of Antioch, see S. Kazan, ‘‘‘'Isaac of Antioch’s 
Homily Against the Jews, ” Oriens Christianus 45, 1961, 30-53; Jacob of Serugh, “Homelies contre 
les Juifs,” PO 38, 1976, 44-18 1 . See further Reynolds, The Qur ’an and its Biblical Subtext , 25 1 . 

3 Ibn Qimas, Sunnat al-awwalin, 164-83 argues that the animosity between Muhammad and Jew- 
ish groups can be gleaned not only from a critical reading of the Sirah literature but is, more 
importantly, latent in several qur’anic verses. 
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passages acknowledge the legacy of the children of Israel (banii isrd ’Tl) or Jews 
(i al-ladhm hadu) for being God’s chosen nation or receiving the blessing of scrip- 
ture (Q 2:47, 62), 4 others exhibit expressions of condemnation directed towards 
them, sometimes along with Christians ( al-nasdrd ; Q 2:120; 5:18, 31, 64, 82; and 
so on). Q 4:62-63 implies, furthermore, that some Jews posed as believers and 
misbehaved in the same manner as the Scribes and Pharisees of old. Elsewhere in 
the Qur’an, the excessive measure of Jewish dietary prohibition is criticized and 
doubt is cast upon its scriptural origin. It states, 

All food was made lawful ( hill an ) to the children of Israel (banii isrd 71), 
except that which Israel made unlawful (harram) upon himself before Hebrew 
Scripture (lit. al-tawrah ) was revealed. Say, “bring the Hebrew Scripture and 
narrate it, if you are truthful!” 

(Q 3:93) 

The implication of this verse is that the Children of Israel — the Jews — have 
lost their scripture (see in relation Chapter 1), meaning their dietary prohibitions 
are a fabrication. The idea of excessive Jewish dietary prohibition is alluded to 
elsewhere in the Qur’an, where it mentions that Jesus came to “confirm that which 
was before [him] of the Hebrew Scripture and to make lawful some of that which 
was forbidden to [Israel] (Q 3:50).” The excessive nature of Jewish dietary — and 
legal — prohibitions in the Qur’an, as well as its account of Jesus as making for- 
merly unlawful matters lawful reflect a number of quotes ascribed to Jesus in 
the Gospels. 5 One instance of this is where Jesus scolds the Pharisees, “listen 
and understand! It is not what goes into the mouth that defiles a person, but it is 
what comes out of the mouth that defiles” (Matthew 15:10-11; cf. Thomas 14). 
Christians came to perceive that this verse “makes lawful” the kosher restrictions. 
Another instance to which the Qur’an may be alluding is when Jesus rebukes the 
Pharisees who reproach his hungry disciples for picking grain in the fields on the 
Sabbath, which is unlawful. He sanctions the breaking of the Sabbath by analogy 
to David, who “entered the house of God and ate the bread of the Presence, which 
was not lawful ( d-ld salit hwa )” (Matthew 12:4). Jesus further disparages the 
Pharisees, “If you had known what this means, ‘I desire mercy and not sacrifice 
(hndndl rahme sdbe end w Id debhtd ),’ you would not have condemned those who 
are without fault/innocent (Matthew 12:7; Diatessaron 7:44-45; cf. Hosea 6:6).” 6 

He quotes from Hosea 6:6 to show that “sacrifice” is merely an external, 
symbolic ritual act. What truly matters is the internal component of sacrifice — 
“mercy,” or what Nabil Khouri dubs “inward righteousness.” 7 The dichotomy of 


4 It is worthy of mention that al-yahud in the Qur’an is never used in a positive light. See Q 2: 1 13, 
120; 5:18, 51, 64, 82; 9:30. 

5 See in relation Asad, The Message of the Quran , 214. 

6 See variant readings in Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels , 4: 156. 

7 N. Khouri, “Selected ethical themes in the Qur’an and the Gospel of Matthew,” 205. Cf. in rela- 
tion Biqa‘I, Nazm, 5:205-6. 
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God desiring inward, and not external, sacrifice is equally present in the Qur’an 
(Q 22:37; cf. Isaiah 58; Didache 14:4). 8 

It would be erroneous, nonetheless, to understand Jesus’s disdain for the “letter 
of the law” as a disdain for the law itself. This is far from the case. It is evident 
from numerous instances in the Gospels where Jesus makes legal judgments to 
the Pharisees about what is “lawful” (Matthew 19:4-7; 22:17-22; Luke 14:1-4; 
and so on), that he is a strong proponent of the moral spirit behind the law. 9 The 
qur’anic reference to Jesus’s confirmation of Hebrew Scripture (see above) is 
likely a dogmatic re-articulation — a paraphrasing — of Matthew as it states, “Do 
not think that 1 have come to abolish the law or the prophets ( d-etit d-esre ndmusd 
aw nabiye ); 1 have come not to abolish but to fulfill {Id etit d-esre eld d-emale ); 
(Matthew 5:17; Diatessaron 8:46-47).” 

Thus, Jesus objects to the literalist reading of the law promoted by the more 
affluent priestly classes of Pharisees and Sadducees, because rather than accom- 
modating “those who are without fault,” like his hungry disciples, the law is used 
as tool of oppression. This is because Jesus was motivated by the practical needs 
of the poor and downtrodden elements of society with whom he socialized (see 
Chapter 3). 

In the same way, the Qur’an shows contempt for representatives of the clergy. 
Rabbinical authorities like scribes (al-ahbdr) and priests ( al-ruhbdn ), 10 are cor- 
rupted by wealth, power and strict observation of rituals. Hence, it states, 

They [that is, the Jews and Christians] have taken their scribes ( ahbdrahum ) 
and their priests ( ruhbdnahum ) as lords {arbdban) n above (min dun ) God, 
and the Messiah the son of Mary. And they were not commanded but to wor- 
ship one God . . . O you who believe, indeed many of the scribes and priests 
devour the wealth of people falsely (ya ’kulun amwdl al-nds bi al-bdtil) and 
obstruct [others] from the way of God ( yasuddun ‘an sabil alldh). And those 
who hoard gold and silver (al-ladhm yakniziin al-dhahab wa al-fiddah) and 
do not spend it in the way of God (wa la yunfiqun fi sabil allah), warn them 
of an agonizing torment (fa bashshirrhum bi ‘adhdb alim). 

(Q 9:31, 34) 

The verse is highly polemical of Rabbinical authorities who, according to the 
Qur’an, abuse their power, wrongfully appropriate wealth, being over-praised and 
obstructing others from the way of God. The final two offenses, namely hoarding 
gold and silver, and not spending in the way of God, are likely a paraphrasing of 


8 Q 22:37 states, “The meat and blood of [sacrifice] do not reach God, but rather your piety reaches 
him.” 

9 Jeffery, The Qur’an as Scripture, 82; Khouri, “Selected ethical themes in the Qur’an and the 
Gospel of Matthew,” 187. 

10 See Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 49. For the background of these terms in 
Hebrew Scripture, see Liiling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 80-8 1 . 

1 1 Cf. In relation De Blois, “Nasrani and Hanif,” 9 fn. 49, which derives ruhban and ahbar from a 
Chrisrian context in the Persian sphere. 
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Jesus’s position in Matthew where he disdains both gold and silver, and where 
he continually curses the Pharisees for their greed (Matthew 10:9; 23:16-29; cf. 
Genza Rbd R2:63). 12 In fact, the curses ascribed to Jesus which he unleashes upon 
the clergy of his day — principally the Pharisees — are a hallmark of the Gospels, 
even in the Qur’an’s milieu. 

License to Curse: From David to Jesus 

The Qur’an frequently illustrates the insubordination and rebelliousness of the 
Israelites towards their prophet Moses (Q 2:54, 61, 71, 92; 5:20; and so on). How- 
ever, one verse exhibits an intriguing, uncharacteristic break from this pattern. 

Cursed (lu ‘ in ) 13 were those who rebelled from the children of Israel ( al-ladhin 
kafarii min ham isrd ’ll) on the tongue of David and Jesus the son of Mary 
( ‘ aid lisdn ddwud wa ‘Tsd ibn maryam), because they disobeyed and contin- 
ued to cause offense. 

(Q 5:78) 14 

Aside from oblique parallels with Psalms 10:3, 7, 15 this verse is very much 
in the spirit of the Gospels, where Jesus is identified closely with David (see in 
relation Chapter 3) and provides scathing invectives against the Jewish authori- 
ties — namely the Pharisees and Sadducees. 16 

The place of David is magnified by Syriac Christian authors who exalted him 
as an archetype of prophecy as well as repentance. Thus, the Syriac speaking 
churches likely played a role in keeping his religious potency alive in the Qur’an’s 
milieu. Not only do Syriac lectionaries begin with a reading from the Psalms (the 
book of King David), 17 some Syriac authors like Jacob of Serugh held David 
in exceptionally high regard (see Chapter 3). It is plausible that the mention of 
Jesus’s Davidic lineage, which begins in the Gospels and remains popular among 
Syriac speaking Christian communities, soon reached the Qur’an’s milieu, and 
was in turn afforded a terse dogmatic re-articulation in Q 5 in connection with 
condemning the representatives of Rabbinic authority. 


12 Ernst, How to Read the Qur’an, 198. 

13 See Dhuyayb, al-Mujam al-Nabatl, 147 for attestations of l- ‘-n in Nabataean inscriptions. 

14 For more on qur’anic curses with la ‘an and earlier uses in Nabataean Aramaic see J. Healey, “The 
realities behind tomb inscriptions: Imagining Nabataean law,” in Z. al-Salameen (ed.), Proceed- 
ings of the First Nabataean Symposium, forthcoming; idem, “Fines and curses: Law and religion 
among the Nabataeans and their neighbours,” in R.G. Kratz and A. Hagedom (eds), Law and 
Religion in the Eastern Mediterranean, forthcoming. 

15 See also Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, 4:367-9 for David’s curse against his insincere advisor 
Ahithophel. 

16 The internal Jewish sectarian disputes between Pharisees and Sadducees are evident in the Qur’an 
where it states, “When Jesus came with the proofs, he said, ‘I have come with wisdom and to 
clarify some of that which you are disputing over. So fear God and obey me’”(Q 43:63). See also 
Asad, The Message of the Quran, 239 — 40. 

17 Cf. the high frequency of quotes from the Psalms in Francis Burkitt, The Early Syriac Lectionary 
System, London: H. Milford, Oxford University Press, 1923. 
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Persecuting the Righteous Entourage and Struggling in the Way of God 

The Rabbinic authorities, and by extension, their followers did not welcome the 
mission of Jesus, nor that of his closest disciples and the rest of his righteous 
entourage. To the contrary, we recall from the Beatititudes that their suffering is 
likened to the persecution of the prophets before them. It states, 

Blessed are you when people dishonor you (; mhasdln Ikun), persecute you 
( rddfin Ikiin), and say all kinds of evil against you falsely, for my sake 
0 metulati ). So rejoice and be glad ( hdawii wa rwazu), for your reward is great 
in heaven ( d-agrkun sag i ba-smdyd ); like this did they persecute the prophets 
before you (hdkand . . . rdapii la-nbiye d-men qddmaykun). 

(Matthew 5:11-12; Diatessaron 8:35-36) 

These words of encouragement amid the persecution they withstood may pre- 
serve some measure of historicity. They were, furthermore, the subject of discus- 
sion by Aphrahat’s Demonstration on Persecution as a result his argument against 
Jewish interlocutors in which the stories of the prophets are narrated, accentuating 
the significance of persecution (see in relation Chapter 2). 18 Incidentally, the liter- 
ary style behind this genealogy of persecution reflects that of Q 26:4-190. 

At any rate, Matthew 5:11-12 and the reflections of Syriac Christian authors 
like Aphrahat upon these verses were the inspiration for various qur’anic passages 
of encouragement. These verses were likely revealed to Muhammad and uttered 
by him for the sake of consoling his righteous entourage and persecuted Muslim 
following as a whole (for example, 2:214; 3:140). In the Qur’an, they cry out to 
God in prayer that He may reward them for their faith, sacrifice and endurance of 
suffering (Q 3:192-194). God responds, stating. 

So their Lord answered them, “I do not squander the works of any hard worker 
among you, neither male nor female, each of you is like the other. As for 
those who migrated ( hdjarii ), were expelled out of their homes (ukhrijii min 
diydrihim ), and were harmed in My way (wa iidhii fi sabilT) — who fought and 
were killed (wa qdtalu wa qutilu) — 1 will indeed blot out for them their sins 
(la-ukqffiranna ‘anhum sayyi atihim) and 1 will indeed enter them into gardens 
underneath which rivers flow (janndt tajri min tahtihd al-anhdr) as a reward 
from God (thawdban min ‘in allah ).” And God possesses the best reward. 

(Q 3:195) 

This verse is — in part — a dogmatic re-articulation of Jesus’s words in Mat- 
thew, which has been suited to the particular circumstances of Muhammad’s 


18 Aphrahat, “Demonstrations,” 1:953-82 (On Persecution). Cf. furthermore the opening of ibid., 
981-84 and Q 2:252-53; 3:108; 11:49; 45:6. Cf. further the style of Narsai, Narsai Homiliae et 
carmina, 1:287-8 (An Exposition on the Mysteries 287-8); Q 19:2, 16, 41, 51, 54, 56; 38:41, 45, 
48. For more on the “topical wandering” shared by the Qur’an and Syriac Christian homiletic 
literature see Reynolds, The Qur’an and its Biblical Subtext, 250. 
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community (migration, expulsion, and retaliation). 19 The Arabic third person 
plural passive perfect verb referring to those who “were harmed ( udhu )” — that 
is, persecuted — encapsulates the Aramaic reference to those who are blessed 
when people “dishonor you ( mhasdin Ikiin), persecute you (rddfin Ikiin), and 
say all kinds of evil against you falsely.” The qur’anic and Matthean syntax 
is also paralleled where the persecution of the righteous entourage is followed 
by Arabic fi sabTlT, “in My way,” reproducing the Aramaic metulati, “for my 
sake.” One characteristic which underscores the dogmatic nature of the Qur’an’s 
re-articulation of the Gospel text is that where Matthew portrays the righteous 
entourage as working for “the sake” of Jesus — which is in violation to the strict 
monotheism espoused by Muhammad — in the Qur’an they work in “the way” 
of God. And where their reward is given anonymously in Matthew, God is the 
explicit possessor and giver of the reward in the Qur’an. The syntax of both 
passages continues in parallel as the penultimate statement made is the prom- 
ise of a “reward” (Arabic thawdb, Aramaic agrd). The final statement in Mat- 
thew 5:11-12, namely “like this did they persecute the prophets before you” 
( hdkand . . . rdapu la-nbTye d-men qddmaykun), does not quite match anything in 
Q 3:195, but is approximated elsewhere in the Qur’an as it states, “and like 
this did We create for each prophet an enemy from among the criminals” {wa 
kadhdlik ja'alnd li kull nabi ‘aduwwan min al-mujrimln) ... (Q 25:31; cf. Q 
83:29-36), where the Arabic introductory marker kadhdlik is analogous to the 
Aramaic hdkand. 

Unlike the Gospels which portray Jesus as a pacifist (Matthew 26:52; although 
cf. Matthew 10:34), one of the consequences, on Muhammad’s part, of identify- 
ing the suffering in his own community with that of Jesus in the Gospels was its 
gradual evolution into an ideology of communal protective warfare, social strug- 
gle, and internal taxation. The sequence of this evolution is outlined later in this 
chapter. 

We have already seen earlier that Q 3:195 adds those who “fought and were 
killed” ( qdtalu wa qutilu) to the list of the persecuted righteous entourage. This 
is because warfare played a vital role in establishing earliest Islam, not merely as 
a prophetic tradition, but more importantly as an intertribal, national, state pol- 
ity, or “ ummah ,” 20 At its very core, the Qur’an is concerned with the welfare and 
protection of the downtrodden members in Muhammad’s community, especially 
fostering the rights of women and “the downtrodden among the orphans” ( al - 
mustad'afun min al-wildan ; Q 4:127). For this purpose Q 4:74 sanctions fighting 
on the battlefield and exalts martyrdom. The next verse goes on to implore its 
believing audience, stating, 


19 Khouri, “Selected ethical themes in the Qur’an and the Gospel of Matthew,” 93 — 4, 1 12, also put 
Q 2:214 in dialogue with Matthew 5: 1 1-12. Furtermore, on retaliation, see ibid., 128-9, 168-70. 

20 Cf. the “constitution of Medina” in Marco Scholler, EQ, “Medina”. Furthermore, the term ummat 
muhammad, “Muhammad’s nation,” occurs in the early Arabic papyri of Grohmann, From the 
World of Arabic Papyri, 164. 
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So why do you not fight ( tuqdtilun ) in the way of God and the downtrodden 
( ft sabil allah wa al-mustad' ajin) among men, women, orphans and those 
who say, “O Lord release us from this town whose people are oppressive; and 
create for us, by Y our doing, a champion ( nasiran)T ’ 

(Q 4:75) 

Aside from the messianic undertones of the “champion” ( nasir ; cf. in relation 1 
Samuel 8:4-5; Isaiah 42:13), 21 it is clear from this verse that combat is a commu- 
nal duty whose inspiration and purpose stems from a strong desire to fend for the 
downtrodden. In due course, the phrase fi sabil allah wa al-mustad ‘afin affirms 
that “the way of God” is itself “the way of the downtrodden.” Concerning those 
martyred in such warfare, similar to Matthew 5:11-12 and Q 3:195 it states, “And 
indeed do not think that those who were killed in the way of God ( al-ladhin qutilu 
fi sabil allah) are dead. Nay [they are] alive with their Lord receiving recompense 
(Q 3:169; cf. Q 47:4).” 22 

As Muhammad’s community grew, projects of migration ( hijrah ) 23 expanded 
into military duty (i qital ; see also 4:84; 22:58-60) and, later on, socio-military 
struggle ( jihad ; see Q 4:95, 100; 8:72, 74; 9:20, 38, 41, 111 citing in relation the 
tawrdh and injil). Concerning this struggle it states, 

Indeed those who believe are those who believed in God and his messenger, 
then had no doubt, and struggled with their wealth and their selves in the way 
of God (wa jdhadu bi amwdlahum wa anfusahumfi sabil allah). They are the 
sincere ones ( al-sddiqiin ). 

(Q 49:15; Cf. Q 61:11) 

Socio-military struggle (jihad) was waged in the “way of God” (sabil allah), 
which beyond setting the foundation for “holy war” 24 served the greater function 
of being a community welfare system. This system had two functions. One func- 
tion required believers to provide voluntary financial support (amwdlahum) and 
the other function required them to provide voluntary military service (anfusa- 
hum) in the way of God (fi sabil allah). Furthermore, by recasting those who 
struggle (al-ladhin . . . jdhadu) as the sincere ones (al-sddiqiin), this ensured the 
militarization of the righteous entourage in the Qur’an. 

It is worth mentioning that as the military campaigns of Muhammad’s army 
began to yield substantial wealth and — perhaps — once they formed a unified polity 
of sorts, military service lead to the taxation of war booty. Thus 20 percent of all war 
booty (khums) collected went directly to Muhammad and the poor and downtrodden 
members of society, including kindred, orphans, the poor, and wanderers (Q 8:41). 

21 See in relation Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 98. 

22 Farra’, Ma ‘am al-qur’an, 3:58; Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’an, 34, 
221 cites “fought,” qatalu, instead of “were killed,” qutilihpreserved in Q 3:140-146 and 47:4 of 
Ibn Mas‘ud’s and ‘Umar’s codex respectively. 

23 This sequence of events is how Ibn Ishaq, Slrah, 1 :2 1 1—60; 3 14 — 47 is framed. 

24 Dmitry V. Frovlov, EQ, “Path or Way.” 
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On the other hand, those who rebelled (, al-ladhln kafaru) fight “in the way of 
misguidance” (fi sabTl al-taghut ) — where tdglnit (see also Q 2:256-7; 4:51; 60, 
76; 5:60; 16:36; 39:17), its active participle tdghiyah, “abomination” and its ver- 
bal form, taghd, “to go astray,” (Q 79:37-39; 96:6) are Arabized derivations that 
came through an Aramaic dialect (from Ethiopic?) 25 as is evident from the verbal 
usage of t‘d, “to go astray” throughout the Gospels (Matthew 18:12-13; Mark 
8:14; 13:5-6; Luke 12:6; John 7:47; and so on). 

At any rate, there is an indication in the Qur’an that the “socio-military strug- 
gle in the way of God” (jihad fi sabTl alldh) — precisely because it represented a 
welfare system that served the poor and downtrodden members of society — con- 
stituted a sure path to salvation (najah; Q 61:10-12) and evolved further into the 
beginnings of internal taxation (nafaqah, infdq fi sabTl alldlr, Q 2:195; 9:34; 47:38; 
57: 10). 26 This argument is supported by the possibility that the function of sabTl 
alldh as a charitable treasury may be associated with the Aramaic epithet for the 
“treasury,” that is “the house of offerings of God” (bayt qurbdne d-aldhd; Luke 
21:4) which is discussed later on. 

Ultimately, it is imperative to keep in mind that, far from contemporary politi- 
cal discourses, jihad in the Qur’an was inspired by a concern to provide mili- 
tary and material support for the downtrodden who composed a sizeable portion 
of Muhammad’s community. Moreover, in expressing its concern for them, the 
Qur’an dogmatically re-articulated related passages from the Aramaic Gospel 
Traditions. 


Persecuting and Killing the Prophets 

The persecution of the prophets referred to in the Beatitudes (see earlier) is men- 
tioned elsewhere in the Gospels and, in turn, picked up by the Qur’an. While 
condemning the Pharisees in a fairly lengthy diatribe most intensely preserved in 
Matthew’s Gospel, Jesus states, 

Therefore, behold, I send to you prophets (nabiye), wise men ( hakime ), and 
scribes (sdfre). Some of them you will kill and crucify ( rnenhun qdtlln / 
teqtliin antiin wa zdqftn antiin / teslubiin 21 ); and some of them you will scourge 
in your synagogues and persecute them (wa rnenhun mnagdin / tengdiin antiin 
. . . w-tardfun) from city to city. 

(Matthew 23:34; Diatessaron 4 1 : 1-2) 28 


25 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur ’an, 202-3. Cf. ta ‘awa in Leslau, Concise Dictionary 
of Ge ‘ez, 220. 

26 Khouri, “Selected ethical themes in the Qur’an and the Gospel of Matthew,” 1 10 briefly acknowl- 
edges this but does not go in depth nor provide much nuance. See also ibid., 157-9. Cf. further 
Paul L. Heck, EQ, “Taxation;” Azim Nanji, EQ, “Almsgiving.” It is, moreover, significant that 
Robinson, “The rise of Islam,” 1 90 lacks any context for the “struggle in the way of God,” about 
which he states, “meant nothing more or less than fighting on [God]’s behalf.” 

27 The Christian Palestinian Aramaic New Testament, 2 A: 60. 

28 See variant readings in Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 4:361 . 
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Luke’s Gospel presents a different narrative, “Therefore the wisdom of God 
says, ‘I will send them prophets ( nabiye ) and righteous men ( slihe ). Some of them 
they will kill and persecute ( menhun nerdjun wa neqtlun)', (Luke 1 1 :49).” 29 

Finally, at the end of a parable preserved in Mark 12: 1-5 concerning the perse- 
cution of prophets in a particular city, it states, 

Thus, they caught him and beat him and robbed him. And again he sent to 
them another servant; and so they cast stones at him, and wounded him in 
the head, and sent him away shamefully handled. And again he sent another. 
They killed him. And he sent others to many. And some of them they beat {wa 
menhun malm), then some of them they killed {menhun deyn qatlul qdtlin.) 30 

(Mark 12:3-5; Diatessaron 33:44-47) 

That each of these Gospel passages portray the persecution and killing of a 
sequence of prophets sent by God is clear. 31 However, a stylistic feature is shared 
between the Aramaic text of these passages as well, namely the formula: 

menhun + <plural verb> || menhun / wa + <plural verb> 

A formula virtually identical to the one above is twice preserved in the Qur’an. 
Furthermore, one instance addresses the persecution and killing of the prophets in 
the precise manner of the Gospels. It states, 

And we gave Moses the scripture and matched {qaffaynd) after him messen- 
gers {rusul). And We brought proofs with Jesus the son of Mary and aided 
him with the Holy Spirit {ruh al-qudus). Whenever a messenger {rasiil) came 
with that which did not please you, did you not grow arrogant ( istakbartum )? 
Some of them you belied {fariqan kadhdhabtum ) and some of them you 
kill[ed] {wa fariqan taqtulun). 

(Q 2:87: cf. Q 2:90; 32 6:34; 36:13-25) 

By referring to Moses, Jesus, and then citing the persecution and killing of 
prophets after them, this verse dogmatically re-articulates the Gospel passages 
cited earlier. It does so by communicating their moral gist, “whenever a mes- 
senger ( rasiil ) came with that which did not please you, did you not grow arro- 
gant ( istakbartum )?” 33 The remainder of the verse preserves the formula found 
in the Gospels by stating, “some of them you belied {fariqan kadhdhabtum) and 


29 Ibid., 3:242 records that Sinaiticus, Curetonius and Harklean versions state in reverse, “some of 
them they will kill and persecute” ( menhun nerdjun wa neqtlun). 

30 Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels , 3: 174 records this Harklean reading. 

3 1 For a survey of Biblical parallels to the killing of the prophets in the Qur’an see Gabriel Reynolds, 
“On the Qur’an and the theme of Jews as killer of the prophets,” AB 10.2, 2012, 9-34. 

32 For more on the rhetoric of condemnation shared by Q 2:90 and classical Arabic poetry cf. al- 
Farra \ Ma‘am al-qur’an, 1:60—1. 

33 Asad, The Message of the Quran , 37. 
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some of them you kill[ed] (wa fariqan taqtuliin ),” where the Arabic noun fariq 
(“group”) — or a synonym tuwayf preserved in Ibn Mas‘ud’s codex 34 — approxi- 
mates the Aramaic menhun (the partitive preposition “from” plus the pronominal 
suffix for “them”). Moreover, the verb tenses kadhdhabtum followed by taqtuliin 
at the end of Q 2:87 reflects most closely that of the Harklean reading, malm fol- 
lowed by qdtlin (Mark 12:5; see earlier). 35 At any rate, aligning all the formulas 
looks like those in Table 4.1. 

Three out of four of the Gospel formulas agree with the Qur’an with respect 
to condemning the act of killing prophets ( qdtlin antun/tesliibun ; neqtliin ; qatlfr, 
taqtuliin). However, where the persecution of the prophets at the hands of their 
audience is narrated in some detail among the Gospels ( zdqfinantun ; tardfun ; 
mahii', and so on), the Qur’an sees their greatest crime in doing so that they belied 
{kadhdhabtum) them. 

Elsewhere in the Qur’an the formula used to describe the persecution and 
killing of prophets at the hands of earlier generations of Jews is reformulated to 
describe — according to the Tafsir literature — the defeat of the Jewish Arabian 
tribe of Banu Nadir at the hands of the earliest Muslim armies. 36 It states, “And he 
brought down those who challenged them from among the People of the Scripture 
{ahl aTkitdb) from their strongholds, and cast terror into their hearts, killing some 
(fariqan taqtuliin) and capturing some (wa ta 'sinin fariqan', Q 33:26)”. 

Irrespective of the opinions preserved in the Tafsir literature, the Gospels and 
Qur’an agree that the People of the Scripture (ahl al-kitdb) — whether Jews, Chris- 
tians or both — are guilty of killing the prophets sent to them (see above). It is of 
great interest, however, that as the earliest Muslim community began to domi- 
nate their Arabian context and impose their sectarian primacy over rival religious 
communities (ahl aTkitdb ), the Qur’an re-articulated — and more importantly 
re-defined — the formula associated with persecuting and killing the prophets to 
narrate the killing and capturing of those groups (fariqan taqtuliin wa ta ’sinin 
fariqan). Insodoing, this overturned the normative meaning of the formula pre- 
served in the Aramaic Gospel Traditions and which was dogmatically re-articulated 


Table 4.1 Persecution Fonnulas 

menhun + qdtlin antun/tesliibun 
menhun + mnagdin antun 
menhun + nerdfun 
menhun + mahii 
fariqan + kadhdhabtum 


w + zdqfin antun 
wa + tardfun 
wa + neqtliin 
menhun + qatli/qatlin 
wa fariqan + taqtuliin 


Matthew A 
Matthew B 
Luke 
Mark 
Qur’an 


34 Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur ’an, 27. 

35 Cf. further Mujahid, Tafsir , 250. 

36 This is made explicit in, for example, Mujahid, Tafsir, 549; Muqatil, Tafsir, 3:43. Cf. in rela- 
tion SuyutI, Itqan, 2:363, which states that some Muslims named Q 59 — comonly known as al- 
hashr (the assembly ) — banit al-nadir after the Jewish tribe in Arabia whom the Surah allegedly 
criticizes. 
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earlier in the Qur’an, in order to portray — perhaps through God’s vengeance — 
that the Jewish or Christian parties guilty of persecuting and killing the prophets 
for generations (and now rejecting the prophet Muhammad’s Islam?) finally came 
to suffer the same bloody fate. 


Self Recrimination for Killing the Prophets 

In the Gospel of Matthew, the parties guilty of killing the prophets — especially 
the priestly class of Pharisees — are condemned by Jesus for admitting their grave 
crime. It states, 

Thus you testify against yourselves ( mashdin / mawdin 31 antiin ‘al nafskun / 
kid 38 ) that you are descendants of those who murdered the prophets (, da-bnayd 
antiin da-qtalu la-nblye) . . . How can you escape the punishment of Gehenna 
(aykand te ‘rqun men dind da-gihand )? 

(Matthew 23:31-33: cf. Luke 11:47^18; 13:34; Diatessaron 40:63-64) 39 

The killing of prophets and rejection of their message is a frequent lament and 
indictment in the Qur’an (Q 2:98; 3:184; 36:18; and so on) which Speyer gener- 
ally traces back to Matthew. 40 More specifically, one instance in which the Qur’an 
dogmatically re-articulates Matthew’scondemnation of the Pharisees for being 
descendents of those who killed the prophets states, 

O throngs of spirits (, al-jinn ) and mankind ( al-ins ), did not messengers ( rusul ) 
come to you from among yourselves, narrating to you my signs and warning 
( yundhirun ) of your assembly on this day? They said, “we testify against 
ourselves ( shahidnd ‘aid anjusina).” And so the life of this world captivated 
them, and they testified against themselves ( shahidu ‘aid ’ anfusihim ) 41 that 
they were rebellious ones ( kdfirun ). 

(Q 6:130; 7:37) 


The other example occurs in the following verse: 

As for those who reject the signs of God, and kill the prophets without just 
cause ( yaqtuliin / yuqdtilun/qdtilu/qatalu 42 al-nabiyyin bi ghayr haqq), and 
kill those who command equity, warn them of an agonizing torment (fa bash- 
shirrhum bi ‘adhdb alini). 

(Q 3:21: cf.Q 3:181; 4:155) 


37 Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels , 1:361 records this Sinaticus reading. 

38 The Christian Palestinian Aramaic New Testament , 2A:61 . 

39 See also Thyen, Bibel und Koran , 123. 

40 On Q 3:1 12 See Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran, 365, 417-19. 

4 1 See s2-h-d in Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 1 32. 

42 Farra’, Ma ‘am al-qur’an, 1 :202. 
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Although, it is from Hebrew Scripture that “testifying against oneself’ and 
“killing the prophets” first arises (Deuteronomy 31:19; Jeremiah 2:26-35; Nehe- 
miah 9:26; Amos 2:12; 7:12-16), there is reason to argue for a close relation- 
ship between the language of the Qur’an and Matthew. The declaration made by 
the spirits and mankind, “we testify against ourselves ( shahidnd ‘aid anfusind ),” 
intensifies the scene in Matthew by dramatizing it on the Day of Judgment. 43 
Furthermore, the two disparate qur’anic clauses shahidu ‘aid anfusihim together 
with yaqtuliin al-nabiyym closely reflects the Aramaic mashdln antiin ‘al nafskun 
da-bnayd antun da-qtalu la-nbiye. Finally, the dogmatic nature of the Qur’an’s 
re-articulation is also evident in its intensification of Matthew’s rhetorical ques- 
tion — which states, “how can you escape the punishment of hell?” ( aykand te ‘rqiin 
men dind da-ghend ) — to “warn them of an agonizing torment! (fa bashshirrhum 
bi ‘adhdb alim).” 44 

Jesus the Witness 

The Qur’an defends the prophet Muhammad against the demands of his disbeliev- 
ing interlocutors — presumably among the Rabbinic authorities as they would be 
the ones knowledgeable of religious debate — by condemning the People of the 
Scripture for their offenses towards Moses and the prophets after him. It goes on 
to enumerate their offences, 

And by breaking their covenant (bi naqdihim mlthaqahum), their rejection 
of God’s signs (wakufruhum bi dydt alldh), their killing the prophets without 
just cause (wa qatlihim al-anbiyd’ bi ghayr haqq) and their statement, “our 
hearts are sealed (qulubund ghulff thus did God stampout (taba 0 [i.e. their 
hearts] by their rejection (kufruhum). So they do not believe, except a few. 

(Q 4:155) 

The passage then recalls their offences during the time of Jesus and condemns 
them, stating, 

And by their rejection (wa bi kufrihim ) and their saying about Mary great 
shame ( buhtbnan 45 ‘azTman). And their statement, “indeed we killed the Mes- 
siah, Jesus the son of Mary, the messenger of God (innd qatalnd al-masTh ‘Tsd 
ibn maryam rasul alldh).” However, they neither killed him nor crucified him 
but he was emulated before them (wa md qataliih wa mdsalabiih wa lakin 
shubbih lahum). And as for those who dispute concerning it, they are about 
it truly in doubt. They do not possess knowledge but rather follow doubt. 


43 See in relation Asad, The Message of the Quran , 29. 

44 Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran , 417; Wansbrough, Qur ’anic Studies, 53-5, gener- 
ally notes the affinity for Qur’anic prophetology to the New Testament and Hebrew Bible. 

45 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 123. Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 27 demonstrates that the Sabbaic 
cognate conveys “greatness,” like the word ‘azlm to which it is juxtaposed. 
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And thus, they did not kill him with certainty, but rather God raised him up 
to Himself. And God is Mighty and Wise. And there are among the People of 
the Scripture (min ahl al-kitdb ) [those] who [did] indeed believe in him before 
his death (ilia la-yu ’minann bih qabla mawtih ), and he will be against them a 
witness ( yakun ‘alayhim shahidan). 

(Q 4:156-59. 

Both parts of this qur’anic passage which condemns the People of the Scrip- 
ture for various offences make up two separate but related sections. The first dis- 
cusses the condemnation of the Jews, while the second condemns the Christians, 
or more precisely Jews at the time of Christ. The common link between the two 
sections is their killing of the prophets without just cause (bi qatlihim al-anbiyd’ 
bi ghayr haqq) — and consequently — that they claimed to have “killed the Mes- 
siah, Jesus the son of Mary, the messenger of God” (innd qatalnd al-masih ‘Tsd ibn 
maryam rasiil alldh), about which the Qur’an demonstrates a Docetic theological 
inclination. 46 

More significant is the assertion that “there are among the People of the Scrip- 
ture (min ahl al-kitdb ) [those] who [did] indeed believe in him before his death 
(ilia la-yu ’minann bih qabla mawtih) ,” where the word of exception ilia followed 
by the emphatic particle la (lam al-tawkld) insinuates that the People of the Scrip- 
ture believed in Jesus as the Messiah, but were similarly neither faithful to nor 
forthcoming about this belief. In other words, it incriminates the People of the 
Scripture — albeit subtly — for believing in Jesus but denying him. This, in turn, is 
a dogmatic re-articulation of several Gospel verses: the betrayal of Jesus’s disciple 
Judas Iscariot who hands him over to the chief priests in exchange for 30 pieces 
of silver (Matthew 26:14-16; Mark 14:10-11; Luke 22:2-6; John 13:2) and who 
later regrets his grave crime (Matthew 27:3-5); his denial three times by his most 
trusted disciple Peter who quickly comes to regret his actions (Matthew 26:69-75; 
Mark 14:67-72; Luke 22:55-62); 47 and the numerous false witnesses (sdhde d- 
suqra; la swin sdhduthun) who testified against him at the court hearing in the 
palace of the high priest (Matthew 26:59-60; Mark 14:55-57; Diatessaron 49:21- 
22). It is this last point which is the reason behind the wording of the Qur’an’s 
final assertion, namely that “he [Jesus] will be against them [the false witnesses, 
and by extension the chief priests] a witness (yakun ‘alayhim shahidan ). ” 


Deafness, Blindness, and Hardness of Heart 

Going back to Q 4:155 (see earlier) which we find itstates, ‘“our hearts are sealed 
(qulubuna ghulf),’ thus did God stamp out (taba ‘) [that is, their hearts] by their 
rejection (kufruhum).” The imagery of this verse preserves a motif found in Hebrew 
and Christian Scripture condemning the repeated disobedience demonstrated by 


46 Cf. in relation G. C. Anawati, EQ, ‘“Isa.” 

47 Both Judas and Peter are likely symbolic names, where the former recalls the misguidance of the 
tribe of “Judah” and the where latter connotes the “rock” upon which the Church is built. 
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the children of Israel on account of their “uncircumcised hearts” (Exodus 6:12, 30; 
Leviticus 26:41; Jeremiah 6:10, 9:26; Ezekial 44:7, 9; Acts 7:51; cf. Jubilees 1:23). 48 
Like the Qur’an, the Gospel of Matthew also inherits from Hebrew Scripture the 
frequently occurring motif of hardened hearts, 49 which is originally an attribute of 
the stubborn Pharaoh who refuses to let Moses’ people go. Jesus attacks the Phari- 
sees using this motif, “it was because of the hardness of your hearts ( qasyut labkuri) 
that Moses allowed you to divorce your wives . . (Matthew 19:8). Similarly, after 
recounting an earlier episode in which the Israelites were rebellious, the Qur’an dog- 
matically re-articulates the verse in Matthew by stating, “then your hearts were hard- 
ened ( qasat/qasd qulubukum ) after that; so it is as stone or even harder . . . (Q 2:74; 
cf. Q 4:155).” Despite the sheer frequency of this motif in the Hebrew Bible, it is the 
Aramaic language of Matthew that is reflected in the Qur’an — andnot the Hebrew, 
Jewish Aramaic or Syriac of the Hebrew Bible — “therefore aligning the Christian 
Aramaic nominal qasyut, “hardness,” and the Arabic verbal qasat, “hardened.” 

Related to this imagery on the heart is when the Qur’an describes the dwellers 
of hell stating, 

And We have condemned to hell many spirits ( al-jinn ) and mankind ( al-ins ). 
They have hearts by which they do not understand ( lahum qulub layafqahun 
biha). And they have eyes by which they do not see ( wa lahum a ‘yun Id yubs 
irun bihd). And they have ears by which they do not hear {wa lahum ddhdn 
layasma ‘iin bihd). 

(Q 7:179). 

The failing eyes and ears of those condemned are also motifs repeated as it 
states, “As for those who do not believe, there is deafness in their ears and it is a 
blindness over them (JT ddhdnihim waqr wa-huwa ‘alayhim ‘ama; Q 41 :44).” 

Similarly, in Matthew it states, 

For this people’s heart has grown dull, and their ears are hard of hearing and 
they have shut their eyes {et ‘bay leh ger Ibeh d ‘amine hand wa b-idnayhun 
yaqirdyit sam ‘u! awqiii 51 wa ‘ay nay him ‘arnsu); so that they might not look 
with their eyes, and listen with their ears, and understand with their heart and 
turn — and I would heal them. 

(Matthew 13:15: cf. Luke 8:10; Diatessaron 16:36; Thomas 28) 


48 See discussion in Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 12; Thyen, Bibel und Koran, 203; Reynolds, The 
Qur’an and its Biblical Subtext, 147-55. Cf. in relation Jane Dammen McAuliffe, EQ, “Heart;” 
Andrew Rippin, EQ, “Seeing and Hearing.” 

49 Wansbrough, Qur’anic Studies, 72-3, affirms that such motifs epitomize the magnitude of the 
Mosaic Law in forming the burgeoning Islamic community and the Judeo-Christian sectarian 
milieu in which it arose. 

50 Cf. JPS; Targum Onkelos; Old Testament Peshitta of Exodus 4:21, “I will harden (Hebrew ahazeq\ 
Jewish Aramaic etaqep’, Syriac a ‘sen) his heart” Cf. also Joshua 1 1 :20; 1 Samuel 6:6; and so on, and 
see further Zammit, A comparative lexical study of Qur ’anic Arabic, Leiden: Brill, 2002, 339. 

5 1 Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 1:181 records this variant reading from Sinaiti- 
cus and Curetonius. 
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This verse is ultimately inspired by Isaiah 44:18-19, which would leave the 
possibility open that the qur’anic verse could reflect the language of Isaiah just 
as much as the Aramaic language of Matthew. However, the correspondences in 
content, syntax, and vocabulary are much stronger between Q 7:179; 41:44 and 
Matthew 13:15, making an antecedent from Hebrew Scripture less likely. 52 The 
qur’anic phrase fl adhdnihim waqr, “there is deafness in their ears” is a caique of 
Syriac b-idnayhun yaqTrdyit sam ‘ill awqru, lit., “their ears hear heavily.” The noun 
waqr, “heaviness,” is an Arabic noun that reflects the Aramaic adverb yaqTrdyit, 
“heavily” and the verbal clause awqru , “they heard heavily.” 53 Similarly, the Ara- 
bic noun ‘am a, “blindness,” approximates the verbal use of Aramaic ‘mas, “to shut 
the eyes.” 54 

Woe unto the Scribes 

In the Gospels, hypocrisy also brings together Pharisees and scribes — with the 
exception of the scribes sent with the prophets in Matthew 23:34 (cf. also Mark 
12:32; Luke 20:39; see above) — who are a pair worthy of repeated condemna- 
tion. Jesus curses them, way l-kun sdfre/sdfrdye wa prise ndsbay b-ape, “woe 
unto you scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites!” (see throughout Matthew 23; Luke 
1 1:44; Diatessaron 40). Although no approximation occurs of the Syriac word 
sdfre or CPA word sdfrdye, “scribes,” 55 in the Qur’an, the Jews are mentioned 
therein likened to “a donkey carrying books ( asfdr ; Q 62:5).” This appears to 
be a polemic against Jewish scribes, as they are the ones who would be carrying 
books. Additionally, although Jeffrey does not mention it, the two words sdfre 
and asfdr are of Aramaic origin; the latter was Arabized early on, since by the 
time it appears in the Qur’an it occurs in the form of an Arabic broken plural 
(Jam ‘ takslr). Thus, Matthew and Luke’s condemnation of scribes (sdfre), who 
were ostensibly of Jewish Pharisaic background, and the Qur’an’s association 
of books (asfdr) with polemicizing Jewish scribes, are part of a single discourse 
on condemnation. 

What supports this claim further is the Qur’an’s derisive attitude towards 
scribes. It states about them among an unspecified group(s) of Jews, 

Thus, woe unto those who write the scripture with their hands (fa wayl li 
al-ladhln yaktubiin alkitdb bi aydlhim) and then say, “This is from God” 
(thumma yaqulun hddhd min ‘ind illdh ), in order to earn by it a meager gain 
(li yashtaru bih thamanan qalllan). Thus, woe unto them for what their hands 


52 Cf. JPS; Targum Jonathan; Old Testament Peshitta versions of Isaiah 6:10, “Make the heart of this 
people fat, and make their ears heavy (Hebrew hakbed; Jewish Aramaic yaqar, Syriac awqer), and 
shut (Hebrew hasa Jewish Aramaic tamtes; Syriac ‘mas) their eyes . . cf. further Q 10:88. 

53 Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur ’an, 311 records that Q 94:2 of al-RabT b. 
al-Kuthayyam has waqr for wizr, meaning “weight.” The Sabbaic cognate in Beeston, Diction- 
naire sabeen, 161 means “stone.” 

54 Smith, A Compendius Syriac Dictionary, 4 1 8. 

55 1 The Christian Palestinian Aramaic New Testament, 2A:29. 
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have written, and woe unto them for what they earn (fa wayl lahum min md 
katabat aydihim, wa wayl l ahum min md yaksibun)\ 

(Q 2:79) 

The Qur’an’s disapproval of those who “write the scripture with their hands” 
not only reflects the awareness of the emendation, translation, redaction, and edit- 
ing of earlier Hebrew and Christian Scripture, but is more directly a condemnation 
of Jewish scribal abuses. 56 In addition, the qur’anic formula for condemnation, 
wayl li plus pronoun, “woe unto,” reflects that in the Aramaic Gospels, way li plus 
pronoun, “woe unto.” 57 

Another relationship can be drawn between the distinctive, intentional, repeti- 
tive use of this condemnation formula. Jesus’s curse against the Pharisees, way 
l-kun sdfre wa prise ndsbay bape is repeated seven times almost consecutively 
in Matthew 23 alone (see above). Similarly, the Qur’an repeats the following 
curse ten times in the Q 77 alone, “woe unto the disbelievers on that day (wayl 
yawnf ’idh m li-l-mukadhdhibin)\ ” 58 If we equate al-mukadhdhibun with sdfre wa 
prise , then the term may refer to the Rabbinic authorities who came in conflict 
with Muhammad and subsequently “disbelieved” in the truth of his revelations 
and prophetic tradition. This formula was well understood in the Qur’an’s highly 
sectarian milieu. Based on content — that is, condemning scribes of a Pharisaic/ 
rabbinical background, on style — that is, the identical usage of wayl li — and its 
rhythmic repetition, Q 77’s dogmatic re-articulation of Matthew 23 and Luke 
1 1 :44 is clearly demonstrated. This is supported, furthermore, by Farra’ who inter- 
prets 107:4, “woe unto those who pray” (wayl li al-musallin; Q 107:4; see later 
discussion) as “woe unto the hypocrites” (wayl li al-mundfiqiin). 59 This relation- 
ship reproduces the condemnation formula found in Matthew 23 and Q 77, con- 
demning the evils of the clergy (Pharisees, scribes, and so on), who are hypocrites 
for praying in public (see later discussion). 

A final, related point concerning this subject is Matthew’s condemnation of 
the Pharisees, “woe unto you blind guides (way l-kun ndgiide smaye ), for you say 
that whoever swears by the sanctuary is bound by nothing, but whoever swears 


56 Other verses demonstrate the Qur’an’s distrust for scribes and Jewish men of letters. Q 4:46 
explains, “of those who professed Judaism ( al-ladhma hadu) are those who change words from 
their places, and say, ‘we heard and disobeyed,’ and ‘hear that which is not heard,’ and ‘look after 
us ( ra ‘indy as a twist of their tongues and a slander to religion.” For more on the use of ra ‘inasee 
WahidT, Asbab nuzul al-qur’an, 36-37; Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 136. 

57 Smith, A Compendius Syriac Dictionary, 107. Arabic possesses way as a rarer alternative to wayl. 
While suspecting a possible origin from Syriac-Aramaic, Zammit, A Comparative Lexical Study 
of Qur’anic Arabic, 443, 616 proposes that this form is an abbreviation. The Matthean-qur’anic 
context of the phrase’s usage suggests that the Aramaic phrase way li over an extended period 
of oral transmission merged into the Arabic wayl, leaving traces of the original Aramaic way in 
way. 

58 For more on this see Neuwirth, Der Koran. Band 1,51 3-16; Dundes, Fables of the Ancients?, 5 1 . 
Ernst, How to Read the Qur’an, 76-77 points out that such refrains are only found in Q 55 and 
77. 

59 Farra’ , Ma‘ am al-qur' an, 3:295. 
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by the gold of the sanctuary is bound by the oath" (Matthew 23:16 NRSV). This 
is dogmatically re-articulated by Q 63:2 which condemns the hypocrites, stating, 
"they took their oaths as a cover, so they obstructed [others] from the way of God" 
(Q 63:2; see further Chapter 3), which sets the foundation for our next discussion 
on charity and hypocrisy. 


Charity and Hypocrisy 

Hypocrisy is a tremendous crime committed by the scribes and Pharisees in the 
Gospels. In the Gospels, their hypocrisy is manifested sharply by their public per- 
formance of charitable works. It states about the scribes and Pharisees ( sdfre wa 
prise), 

And all of their deeds they do, so that they might be seen by people {wa 
kulhun ‘abdayhiin ‘dbdin d-nethazun/yethmun 60 la-bnay andsd). For, they 
widen their Tefillin, and lengthen the Tekhelet of their robes, and they love 
head rooms at festivities, and the head seats at the synagogues, and greetings 
in the market, and to be called by people, “my lord, my lord {rabi rabi)T 
However, do not be called “my lord.” For One is your Lord; and you are all 
brothers. 

(Matthew 23:5-8: cf. Mark 12:38-39; Luke 20:46; Diatessaron 40:34-37). 

Mark and Luke add to this passage, “Those who devour the households of widows 
(hdnun d-dklin bate d-armalte); for a show they prolong their prayers ( b - ‘eltd d- 
miirkin sldthun). They will receive great punishment (hdnun neqbliin dind yatird; 
Mark 12:40; Luke 20:47).” 

The passage immediately following states, 

And Jesus looked at the rich people who were casting into the treasury their 
offerings ( ‘ tire aylen d-rdmin hwaw baytgazd qurbanayhun ), and he also saw 
a certain poor widow who cast therein two small coins (smune trayn). And he 
said, “truly, I say this to you, that this poor widow has cast in more than all 
of them. For all these have from their excess [of wealth] (yatir ) cast into the 
house of offerings of God ( bayt qiirbdne d-aldhd). However, she has from her 
poverty cast in all that she possessed." 

(Luke 21:1^1: Mark 12:41-44; Diatessaron 32:12-15) 

In the Gospels, religious deeds, works of piety, and charitable works like giving 
alms or even prayer should be done sincerely, that is, in private, 61 unlike the pub- 
lic, hypocritical works of the scribes and Pharisees (see earlier). 


60 The Christian Palestinian Aramaic New Testament , 2A:58. 

61 Khouri, “Selected ethical themes,” 108-1 10, 212-15. 
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Similarly, the Qur’an demonstrates its strong contempt for figures that repre- 
sent the priestly class. It states, 

They [that is, the Jews and Christians] take their scribes ( ahbdruhum ) and 
their priests ( ruhbdnuhum ) as lords above God ( arbdban min dun alldh), as 
well as the Messiah the son of Mary {wa al-masTh ibn maryam). Although 
they were not commanded but to worship one god . . . O you who believe, 
indeed many of the scribes and priests devour the wealth of people falsely 
( la-ya ’kuliin arnwdl al-nds bi al-bdtil ) and obstruct [others] from the way 
of God {yva yasuddun ‘an sabil alldh). And those who hoard gold and silver 
and do not spend it in the way of God {wa al-ladhin yuknizun al-dlwhab wa 
al-fiddah wa Id yunfiqun fi sabil allah), warn them of an agonizing torment 
{bashshirhum bi ‘adhdb alini). 

(Q 9:31, 34) 

The passage is highly polemical of Rabbinic and possibly even ecclesiastical 
authorities, which the Qur’an sees as identical in their glorification of human lords, 
abuse of authority, wrongful appropriation of wealth, and obstructing others from the 
way of God. 62 In addition, the Rabbinic scribes or ahbdr — ostensibly from hibr, “pen, 
script” 63 — denote the sdfre in the Aramaic text of the Gospels. The priests ( ruhban ), 
like the Pharisees, are the second groups of the priestly class to be condemned. When 
taken as a syntactic couplet, the Arabic ahbdruhum wa ruhbdnuhum reproduces the 
Aramaic sdfre wa-prise. In both scriptures the evil pair is corrupted by wealth, power, 
and the preservation of hypocritical, outwardly rituals (see also Didache 8:1-3). 

In relation to this point, the condemnation of the Jews and Christians in Q 9:3 1, 
34 for taking their scribes and priests “as lords above God” {arbdban min dim 
alldh) is a dogmatic re-articulation of Matthew 23:5-8 where the scribes and 
Pharisees love to “to be called by people, ‘my lord, my lord {rabi rabi ),’” where 
the Arabic arbab, “lords,” reflects the Aramaic rabi, “my lord.” 64 Furthermore 
the qur’anic phrase “above God” {min dun alldh) ostensibly polemicizes Jesus’s 
community for failing to heed his warning, namely “do not be called ‘my lord.’ 
For One is your Lord; and you are all brothers.” This polemical tendency and the 
need to demonstrate that Jesus’s community failed him is probably the reason why 
the qur’anic phrase, “as well as the Messiah the son of Mary” {wa al-masTh ibn 
maryam) is appended to the end of the verse almost as an afterthought. In other 
words, it is to show that Christians have truly gone astray by making a lord out of 
the very man who warned them against making lords out of men. 

Additionally, the claim that the scribes and priests “indeed . . . devour the 
wealth of people falsely” {la-ya ’kulun arnwdl al-nds bi al-bdtil) is a dogmatic 


62 For more on the relationship between charity, wealth and the clergy in the late antique world see 
Rapp, Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity, 199-203, 211-26. 

63 Ibn Manzur, Lis an al- ‘arab, 2:748; Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans , xxv. The Sabbaic cognate 
in Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 65 conveys “sorcery.” 

64 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 1427. 
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re-articulation of Luke’s condemnation of “those who devour the households 
of widows” (ha nun d-dklw bate d-armalte) — where the Aramaic plural active 
participle dklin, “they are devouring,” is preserved in the Arabic imperfect plural 
ya’kulun, “they devour.” The final two references in Q 9:34, concerning “those 
who hoard gold and silver and do not spend it in the way of God” (wa al-ladhm 
yukniziin al-dhahab wa al-fiddah wa la yunfiqun f sabTl allah) are a dogmatic 
re-articulation of the scene in Luke 21:1^1 where “the rich people . . . were cast- 
ing into the treasury their offerings.” This is so for several reasons. Firstly, the 
Arabic imperfect plural yukniziin, “they hoard,” is a play on the Aramaic construct 
noun baytgazd, “treasury,” as both terms originate from the Pahlavi ganz, meaning 
“treasure.” 65 Secondly, the Qur’an adds the detail that the scribes and priests hoard 
“gold and silver” (presumably coins) because they reflect precisely the “offerings” 
or “excess” of the “rich people” and their exact opposite, the “two small coins” 
given by the poor widow. Moreover, this sentiment reflects Jesus’s disdain for gold 
and silver in Matthew 10:9; 23:16-29. In addition, the ending clause of Q 9:34, 
they “do not spend it in the way of God,” rephrases Luke as it states, “all these 
[that is, the rich people, scribes or Pharisees] have from their excess [of wealth] 
( yatir ) cast into the house of offerings of God” ( bayt qiirbdne d-aldhd) — where the 
Aramaic phrase bayt qiirbdne d-aldhd is reconfigured into the Arabic fi sabil allah 
(see earlier discussion). Finally, similar to Luke’s passage which concludes, “they 
will receive great punishment” ( hdniin neqblun dind yatird ), the qur’anic passage 
concludes, “warn them of an agonizing torment” ( bashshirhum bi ‘adhdb alim). 66 

Going back to Q 9:34, could the qur’anic reference that the scribes and priests 
“do not spend in the way of God” reflect refer to the Pharisees who gave alms 
publicly, not in the way of God but out of pretense and hypocrisy? This prospect 
is made more likely given two passages from the Qur’an which condemn sectarian 
rivals for their greed and rejection, stating, 

O you who believe, do not nullify your alms (sadaqatukum) [see later discus- 
sion] with glorification and condescension, like he who gives his money for 
charity in order to show off to people, and does not believe in God nor the last 
day (k-al-ladhi yimfiq mdlah ri 'a ’ al-nds wa Id yu ’min bi allah wa al-yawm 
al-dkhir). 

(Q 2:264) 


As well as, 

And those who give out their wealth in order to show-off to people and who do 
not believe in God nor the last day (wa al-ladhin yunfiqun amwdlahum ri ’a 
al-nds wa Id yu ’minim bi allah wa Id bi al-yawm al-dkhir). And whoever 
accepts Satan as a companion, he [that is, Satan] is the worst of companions. 

(Q 4:38) 


65 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur ’an, 25 1 . 

66 See in relation Biqa‘I, Nazm , 2:224, 244, 255, 542. 
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The phrase ri ’a al-nds, “to show-off to people,” is a caique of d-nethaziin la- 
bnay andsd, “in order to be seen by people” (Matthew 23:5; cf. Matthew 6:1), 67 
where the accusative case ofn ’a communicates the subjunctive sense of purpose 
in the particle dalet in d-nethazun. This is confirmed by the Arabic al-mura’un, 
“those who show off,” used in Diatessaron 9:22 and Mujahid’s Tafsir concerning 
Q 17:110 (cf. Q 107:6; see later discussion). 68 In relation to this point, Rudolph 
rightly sees an echo in Q 107:1-7 of the opening words in Matthew 6, 69 

Have you seen the one who denies judgment ( al-din )? For he is the one who 
forsakes the orphan (yadu ' ‘al-yatlm), and does not encourage the feeding of 
the poor ( wa Id yahudd ‘aid ta ‘dm al-miskin). So, woe unto those who pray 
( wayl li al-musallin ); those who are mindless of their prayers ( ‘an salatihim 
sahun 70 ). Those who show off ( al-ladhin hum yurd’un ), and withhold kind- 
ness (wa yamna ‘un al-ma ‘tin). 

(Q 107:1-7) 

The condemnation of “those who are mindless of their prayers” ( ‘an salatihim 
sahun), “those who show off’ (al-ladhin humyura ’un), “and [those who] withhold 
kindness” (wa yamna ‘un al-ma ‘un) is a condemnation of those who “for a show . 

. . prolong their prayers (b- ‘eltd d-murkln sldthunf and “the rich people who were 
casting into the treasury their offerings” found in Luke 20:47; 21:1. Furthermore, 
the entirety of Q 107 is in dialogue with Q 77 and Matthew 23 which condemn the 
evils of the clergy (see earlier discussion). In sum, when taken collectively, the 
discussed qur’anic verses, which condemn the hypocrisy of certain segments of 
society, including scribes and priests, reflect a dogmatic re-articulation of Jesus’s 
condemnation in the Aramaic Gospel Traditions concerning the hypocrisy prac- 
ticed by the scribes and Pharisees (cf. in relation Q 57: 13-24). 71 

As a result of the hypocrisy practiced by the scribes and Pharisees and which 
pervade the Gospels as a whole — especially concerning charity and prayer — Jesus 


67 Where the standard Arabic word nas is not used for “people,” it is intriguing to decipher — as 
Luxenberg might — an Aramaic substratum to more cryptic qur’anic phrases referring to groups of 
people. For example “every people” ( kul unas ) — which refers to the tribes of Israel (Q 7:82) and 
the masses on the Day of Judgment (Q 17:71) — may otherwise be read as the common Aramaic 
phrase “everyone” ( kul anas). See also Q 2:60; 27:56. Similarly, the vocalization of the phrase 
“many people” ( anasiy a kathlr an ; Q 25:49) is awkward since anasl is not Arabic and kathlr has not 
been pluralized as would be expected. The Aramaic vocalization of the same orthography is more 
natural and reveals a construct phrase like anasay k/yatlre. 

68 Mujahid, Tafsir , 443. The G-stem of Sabbaic r- ’-y in Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 112 similarly 
conveys the meaning “to show someone.” 

69 Rudolph, Die Abhangigkeit des Qorans, 13. See also Ahrens, “Christliches im Qoran,” 162; 
Speyer, Die biblischen Erzdhlungen im Qoran, 450-51, 458; Thyen, Bibel und Koran, 193. 

70 Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur ’an, 112 records Ibn Mas‘ud’s reading as 
lahun, “distracted,” in place of sahun. 

71 Jeffery, Ibid., 148, 217, 272 records that the codices of Ubayyb. Ka‘b’s, ‘Umar and Anas b. Malik 
read salawat, “prayers,” as salawath, suluth or sulutha’ (Q 22:40 — 41), which matches the Syriac 
pronunciation with rukaka. 
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warns his followers, “Therefore, be wary concerning your works of sincerity, that 
you do not perform them before people in order that you be seen by them (huru! 
ezdahrii deyn b-zedqdtkiin / marhmdriita dilkiin d-ld te ‘bduneh cjddm bnay andsd 
ayk d-tethzun Ihun; Matthew 6:1).” 72 

The syntax of the verse warning against performing works of sincerity “before 
people in order that you be seen by them” is echoed in Q 107:6 of Ibn Mas‘ud’s 
codex which states, “those who merely show off [before] people” ( al-IadhTn hum 
innamd yurd’un al-nds ). 73 The Aramaic word ‘abdayhun from the first quotation 
comes from the plural noun ‘bade, meaning “deeds.” 74 It is a cognate with the 
Arabic ‘ibdddt, which is the normative word for “religious works, deeds, worship 
or obedience” in the Qur’an and subsequent Islamic tradition (Q 7:206; 10:29; 
and so on). 75 One such deed is mentioned in Matthew 6:1 (see above), zedqdtkun, 
which is from the plural noun zedqdtd, “sincere acts;” and like the qur’anic phrase 
sadaqah or sadaqdt (Q 2:276; 58:12, and so on) can mean “alms.” 76 More signifi- 
cantly, sharing the Gospels’ concern for the poor and downtrodden members of 
society, the Qur’an dogmatically re-articulate s Matthew 6:1 as it commands, 

If you reveal alms (in tubdu al-sadaqdt ) then it is well; but if you conceal (in 
tukhfuha) them and give them to the poor then it is better for you, and He will 
blot out some of your sins, and God knows what you do. 

(Q 2:271: cf. Q 2:274; 9:60; 13:22; 14:31; 35:29) 

However, unlike Matthew’s example the qur’anic injunction is more moderate. 
The community are permitted to give alms publicly (tubdu al-sadaqdt) or pri- 
vately (tukhfuha), which is greater in the sight of God. 77 Furthermore, this senti- 
ment of moderation is extended to the act of prayer as it states, “and do not pray 
out loud nor lower [your voice] but find a way between them” (Q 17:110). 


Widows, Orphans and Polygamy 

Another relationship may be drawn between Q 4, entitled “the Women” (al-nisd ’), 
and the Pharisees who devour the households of widows (Mark 12:40; Luke 20:47) 
and whose large sum donations into the treasury cannot match the sincerity of the 
miniscule charity given by widows (Luke 21:1-4; Mark 12:41-44). Verses 1-38 
and 176 of this Surah form the backbone of Islamic laws regulating inheritance, 
spousal allowances, marriage, and gender roles. 7S Not unlike Didascalia 17-18, 

72 See variant readings in Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels , 4:69. 

73 Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur ’an, 112. 

74 J. Payne- Smith, A Compendius Syriac Dictionary, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1979, 397. 

75 Ibn Manzur, Lis an al- ‘arab, 2778. 

76 Payne-Smith, A Compendius Syriac Dictionary, 1 10; Azim Nanji, EQ, “Almsgiving.” 

77 WahidI, Asbab nuzul al-qur ’an, 91. 

78 Q 4:130 even quotes from the early Arabic papyri of Grohmann, From the World of Arabic 
Papyri, 199. Cf. Also SuyutI, Itqan, 2:363, which states that Ibn Mas‘ud called Q 65 — commonly 
known as al-talaq (Divorce) — by the name al-nisd ’ al-qusra (The smaller Surah on Women). 
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these verses take the financial wellbeing of widows into account (Q 4:12) and 
give special attention to orphans (Q 4:2). Concerning the welfare of widows and 
oiphans, who in the Qur’an make up an important segment of the poor and down- 
trodden members of society, it states, 

And give the orphans their wealth (wa dtu al-yatdmd amwdlahum ), and do 
not exchange that which is good with that which it evil. And do not devour 
their wealth into your wealth {wa Id ta ’kulu amwdlahum ild amwdlikum). 
Indeed this would be a great debt/crime ( huban ). 79 So if you fear that you 
will not [measure] equitably/honestly ( tuqsituf 0 between the orphans, then 
marry whatever is blessed/good for you {tab lakumf 1 among women [that is, 
mothers of the orphans = widows], twice, thrice or four times. 82 And if you 
fear that you will not balance (to ‘dilu) [among widowed wives?], then one 
[will suffice] or that which your right hand possesses [that is, a concubine]. 
That would be more obedient 83 that you may not do injustice 84 . . . Those 
who devour the wealth of orphans unjustly {inn al-ladhin ya’kulun amwdl 
al-yatdmd zulmari) will indeed devour fire into their stomachs; and they will 
reach the flames. 

(Q 4:2-3, 10) 

It only makes sense that the translation of this passage should take into account 
the Aramaic substratum of many words employed within it since Q 4:1-38 is in 
dialogue with the treatment of widows in the Aramaic Gospels. There is still some 
room for uncertainty when it comes to deciphering the meaning of the Qur’an’s 
much politicized ‘polygamy passage’ — especially with regards to the legality 
of nebulous ideas concerning devouring the wealth of orphans and balancing 
between the marriage of their mothers. While such a translation — which is wholly 
concerned with the Aramaic Gospel Traditions — may in fact be more accurate 
than others based on later Islamic tradition, it also opens the door to a bit more 
ambiguity. This is the case with the words hiib, qist, and tab. There can be little 
doubt, however, that the overall gist of this passage is to protect orphans from 
the predation of male guardians 85 — who are likened to the evil clergy — by: (1) 
prohibiting them from stealing the orphans’ rightfully inherited wealth; 86 or (2) 
making them suitors for the mothers of such oiphans, thereby ensuring the wel- 
fare of widows as well (cf. in relation Q 17:34). There is also little doubt that an 

79 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon , 418-19. The Sabbaic cognate in Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 73 
similarly means “sin.” 

80 That qist unequivocally concerns measuring is clear from Q 55:9 and Aramaic q-s-t OR q-s-t. See 
Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 1387, 1418-9. 

8 1 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon , 514. 

82 Cf. Aramaic tninaya, tlltayaand rbT‘dyd. 

83 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon , 313. 

84 Cf. ghawl in Q 37:47 and ‘-w-l in Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 1080. 

85 Muqatil, TafsTr, 1:213-14; Mujahid, TafsTr, 147. 

86 Farra’, Ma ‘am al-qur’an, 1:244-5; Cf. also Ibn Qutaybah, TafsTr, 83. 
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orphan in this context denotes a child who has lost his father — perhaps to military 
raids or society’s many hardships — and is left with a single mother. This was a 
most vulnerable and precarious situation in patriarchal, pre-modern societies. 87 In 
this context polygamy of up to four wives — a limit adopted from Rabbinic legal 
discourse 88 — was established to bring justice to orphans and widows, who consti- 
tuted an important segment of the poor and downtrodden members of society. This 
practice was considered by Muhammad and his community and act of obedience 
to God, and had little to do with amassing a harem for erotic pleasure. We may 
conclude, therefore, that Q 4:2-3, 10 aims to safeguard the “households of wid- 
ows” ( bate d-armalte; Mark 12:40; Luke 20:47) from guardians — greedy laymen 
likened to the clergy who hoard gold and silver and do not spend in the way of 
God — and evil men like the Pharisees of the Gospels. This connection is proven 
best by comparing Mark 12:40; Luke 20:47 and Q 4: 10. The former states, 

Those who devour the households of widows ( hdnun d-dklin bate d-armalte ); 
for a show they prolong their prayers ( b - ‘eltd d-murkin slathiin). They will 
receive great punishment ( hdnun neqbliin dind yatird). 

(Mark 12:40; Luke 20:47) 

This verse is dogmatically re-articulated in the qur’anic verse, stating, “Those 
who devour the wealth of orphans unjustly {inn al-ladhin ya ’kuliin amwdl al- 
yatdrnd zulman) will indeed devour fire into their stomachs; and they will reach 
the flames (Q 4:2-3, 10).” 

“Those who devour the households of widows,” that is, the Pharisees, is made 
parallel to the “those who devour the wealth of orphans,” that is, predatory male 
guardians, and they are mentioned at the opening of both verses. Both verses also 
conclude similarly, “they will receive great punishment” and “[they] will indeed 
devour fire into their stomachs; and they will reach the flames.” 


Against the Early Church 

The verses of the Qur’an not only condemn the Pharisees who challenged and 
helped kill the prophet Jesus as narrated in the Gospels, but also the early Church 
which developed after him as narrated in the book of Acts. Among the founders of 
the nascent Church of J erusalem were the disciples Peter and James (cf. in relation 
Matthew 16:18). Among the “prophets and teachers” ( nabTye w-malpdne ) sent 
to help found the Church of Antioch were the disciple Barnabas and the apostle 
Paul (Acts 13:1). At the Council of Jerusalem (ca. 50 CE) Paul and his Gentile 
camp defeated Peter and his Jewish following by convincing the early Church 
that Gentile converts to Christianity need not be shackled by the demands of Jew- 
ish Law (Acts 15; Galatians 2) — especially concerning male circumcision. In this 


87 Joseph Schacht, EP, s.v. “Yatim;” Avner Giladi, EQ, "Orphans.' 

88 Cf. Tractate Kethuboth 93b. 
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council’s wake God was seen to have bestowed upon Peter the “apostleship to the 
circumcised,” and to Paul the “apostleship to the Gentiles” (Galatians 2:8), who 
made up the majority of the population outside Judaea. On one occasion Paul 
exhorts the Gentile masses, stating, 

Watch, therefore, over yourselves and all the flock {mar ‘ltd) with which the 
Holy Spirit has entrusted to you ( aqimkun ) as clergy (epTsqupe), w to care for the 
church of God {d-ter un l- ‘idtd d-aldhd), which he purchased with his blood. 

(Acts 20:28) 

Concerning this episode and the formation of the early Church, Q 57:26-27 
states, 

Indeed We sent ( arsalnd ) Noah and Abraham; and we placed in their off- 
spring prophecy and teachings ( al-nubuwwah wa al-kitdb). Some of them are 
guided but many of them are corrupt. Then We matched (, qaffaynd ) their fol- 
lowers (i atharuhum ) with our messengers ( rusul ); and We matched ( qaffaynd ) 
them with Jesus the son of Mary. And We gave him the Gospel {al-injil) and 
placed in the hearts ( qulub ) of those who followed him leniency {ra fah), 
mercy ( rahmah ) and clergy ( rahbdniyyah ) which they perverted {ibtada ‘uha) 
[and which] We did not command it of them {md katabndhd ‘alayhim) except 
[rather] for the desire to please God {ibtighd’ ridwdn alldh). However, they 
did not care for it as it should have been cared for (famd ra'awhd haqq 
rVdyatiha). Thus We gave to those among them who believed their wage 
( ajrahum ), but many of them are corrupt. 

This passage is in strong dialogue with Acts 13:1 and 20:28. In Q 57:26 the prog- 
eny of Noah and Abraham in this context are the Christians of Antioch. Their 
“prophecy and teachings” {al-nubuwwah wa al-kitdb ) represents none other than 
the “prophets and teachers” {nabfye w-malpdne) of Acts 13:1. That “some of them 
are guided” may be a reference to the minority who clung onto the demands of 
Jewish Law. Thus, the statement “but many of them are corrupt” may be a denun- 
ciation of Paul’s camp, and the Church of Antioch once it had amassed a large 
Gentile following at the expense of Jewish Law. 

Q 57:27 then claims that God “matched” ( qaffd ) the corruption of the Church 
of Antioch with the more established and conservative Church of Jerusalem, 
which was rooted in the teachings of God’s “prophets” {rusul), “Jesus the son of 
Mary” and “the Gospel.” Furthermore, God “placed in the hearts” of the Jerusa- 
lem Christians “leniency {rafah), mercy {rahmah) and clergy {rahbdniyyah),” 
which are all innately good (cf. in relation Acts 8:21; 2 Corinthians 3:3; 4:1). 90 In 


89 I take the NRSV translation of the Greek term episcopos as “overseer” to be synonymous. 

90 The classical exegetes — including Muqatil, Tafsir, 3:327 — and modem translators incorrectly 
tmncate the alliterated tripartite list ra ’fah wa rahmah wa rahbdniyyah so as to exclude the latter 
as a purely human contrivance. God placed all three parts in the hearts of Jesus’s followers, the 
last of which, rahbdniyyah , was innately good but later perverted. 
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fact the clergy of the Church was originally established out of the '‘desire to please 
God” ( ibtighd ’ ridwdn alldh). However, this “clergy” ( rahbdniyyah ) was soon 
“perverted” ( ibtada ') after the Council of Jerusalem in which the early Church 
conceded. For this new (perverted) Church expanding its membership to the Gen- 
tile majority was more important than abiding by Jewish Law. In this context, 
the meaning of the infinitive ibtidd ‘should be understood as “perversion,” that is, 
transforming or rejecting the spirit of Jewish Law, rather than “innovation.” 

The Qur’an, therefore, sees the “clergy” ( epTsqtipe ; Acts 20:28) of this now 
perverted Church — Paul and his camp — as “corrupt.” Moreover, their efforts to 
“watch over” their “flock” ( mar ‘ltd) and “care for the church of God” ( d-ter ‘tin 
T ‘idtd d-aldhd) in Acts 20:28 has failed. This is precisely what is meant by the 
statement, “they did not care for it as it should have been cared for” ( md ra ‘awhd 
haqq ri'dyatihd; Q 57:27), where the Arabic verb ra ‘aw as well as the Aramaic 
noun mar ‘ltd and verb ter ‘tin all come from the root r- ‘-y/d, meaning to tend to, 
care for, or feed a flock. 91 The concluding remark of Q 57:27 assures us that God 
paid a believing minority of the clergy their wages for fulfilling their role as shep- 
herds (for example. Genesis 31:41), but insists that — once again — the majority are 
corrupt (cf. also Q 5:81; 57:16; cf. in relation Revelation 2:23-24). 

In sum, the Qur’an condemns the early Church only once it has stripped itself 
of its commitment to Jewish Law (cf. in relation Didascalia 26). This Jewish- 
Christian sensibility, furthermore, has its origins in the Council of Jerusalem 
and — before that — the debate between the Church community in Jerusalem and 
that of Antioch. 

Temptation 

As the Qur’an dogmatically re-articulates much of the language and imagery 
found in the Aramaic Gospel Traditions condemning the evils of the clergy, so 
is the case with discussing misguidance more generally. In so doing, the Qur’an 
imbues new meaning upon earlier conceptions of temptation, especially Satan’s 
role as mankind’s adversary, whom he tempts with worldly fortune. 


Satan: An Adversary who Tempts with Worldly Fortune 

In the Gospels, “Satan” ( satdnd ) is more commonly referred to as the “adversary, 
slanderer, or backbiter” ( dkelqarsd\ lit. “eater of morsels;” or dkel besrd , lit. “eater 
of flesh”). 92 In the spirit of this name, which became widespread in Syriac Chris- 


91 Payne-Smith, A Compendius Syriac Dictionary, 545-46. The same terminology and spirit are 
employed in the Hadith ascribed to Muhammad, which states, “Beware! Every one of you is a 
shepherd; and every shepherd is responsible for his flock . . (Bukhari 20:4496). See in relation 
Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 113. 

92 Payne-Smith, A Compendius Syriac Dictionary, 521. The prohibition of backbiting (g haybah) 
among the Muslim community is mentioned in Q 49: 12 and expounded upon in the Hadith cor- 
pus. Cf. Muslim 32:6265. Cf. further Arda VirafNamak 23:3. 
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tian literature (cf. also Apocalypse of Abraham, 40) 93 and the context of Adam’s 
fall in Rabbinic literature, 94 God warns mankind in the Qur’an against Satan ( al - 
shaytan), the “adversary, enemy, foe” (‘ aduw ; Q 2:168; 2:208; 6:142; 7:22; 12:5; 
17:53; 28:15; 35:6; 36:60; 43:62; cf. shdni ’, “hated” in Q 108:3). 95 In a play on 
words, Q 43:36 of Ibn Mas‘ud’s codex also calls Satan an “opposer” ( naqTd ). 96 
Conversely, God also argues that whoever “give[s] out their wealth in order to 
show off to people and who do[es] not believe in God nor the last day” (cf. Ardd 
VirdfNamak 61:4) is a companion ( qarin ) of Satan (Q 4:38). 97 

In the Gospels, John the Baptist is alleged to have undertaken the Mosaic test of 
prophethood, namely of going into the wilderness for 40 days (cf. Exodus 24: 1 8). 
Therein “he is tempted by Satan” ( metnase men sdtdnd', Mark 1:13). Similarly, 
Jesus is alleged to have been led by the Holy Spirit (deliberately?) into the wilder- 
ness “in order to be tempted by Satan/the adversary/slanderer” ( d-netnase men sat 
and! dkelqarsd / marmmd 9S ; Matthew 4:1; Luke 4:2; Diatessaron 4:42-43). Once 
Jesus has fasted for 40 days and the effects of severe hunger have affected his 
consciousness, the “tempter” (mnasyana; presumably Satan) torments him by tell- 
ing ( emar ) him to transform stone into bread, to commit suicide by jumping off 
a stone pillar on the Temple and finally that if he worships him (that is, Satan/the 
adversary/slanderer/tempter), he (Jesus) will be given all the power and glory of 
all the kingdoms of the world (Luke 4:2-7; Matthew 4:2-9). Jesus manages to 
withstand Satan’s torment and repel his temptation, stating, “Leave, therefore, 
Satan ( zel lak sdtdnd)\ For it is written, ‘you will worship the Lord your God 
( l-maryd aldhdk tesgiid ), and Him alone will you serve’” {wa leh ba-lhudawhT 
tefluh ; Matthew 4:10; Luke 4:8; Diatessaron 5:1-2). 

This statement is further elucidated later in the Gospels where Jesus states, 

Go away from me, Satan ( zel lak 1-bestarT sdtdnd )! You are a burden to me, 
since you do not desire that which is of God (d-ld metra ‘e ant d-aldhd), but 
that which is of people ( eld da-bnay andsd ). 

(Matthew 16:23; Mark 8:33; Diatessaron 23:44) 

These powerful words were uttered not merely in order to get rid of Satan’s 
worldly temptations, but more importantly they inform the Satan vs. God dichot- 
omy. At any rate, after Satan fled the wilderness and tempted Jesus no more, it 

93 For example, Ephrem, “Des Heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de ieiunio,” CSCO 246-7, 
106-107, 1964, 8, 6 (On the Fall); Aphrahat, “Demonstrations,” 1:253-60, 265-70, 299-306 (On 
Monks). Cf. further Jacob of Serugh, Homiliae selectae, 3:335-62 (On the Lord’s Combat with 
Satan). 

94 Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews , 1:54, 161 portrays Satan as the “villain,” “enemy” and “adver- 
sary” of Adam. It also discusses Adam’s punishment and subsequent repentance. Cf. also Andrae, 
Les origines del’islam et le christianisme, 82-83. 

95 Andrew Rippin, EQ, “Adversary;” Robinson, “The rise of Islam,” 181-82. 

96 Mujahid, Tafslr , 200; Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur ’an, 87. 

97 In relation to the enmity of Rabbinic authorities Cf. WahidI, Asbab nuzul al-qur’an, 32. 

98 See variant readings in Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 4:35. 
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states, “then the adversary/tempter 99 left him, and, behold, angels came and served 
him” (Matthew 4:11). Also “he [Satan] departed from his presence for some time” 
(Luke 4:13). This passage from the Gospels which illustrates the prophet Jesus’s 
temptation and torment at the hands of the perceived extrinsic evil figure of the 
late antique Near East, Satan, is significant for a couple of reasons. 

First, the episode of Satan’s temptation of Jesus in the wilderness is likely — in 
part — the inspiration behind the illustration of episodes involving Muhammad in 
the Sirah — especially: his reclusiveness in the cave of Hira’; his severe psychologi- 
cal distress at the indefinite suspension of revelation when Gabriel departs and his 
subsequent desire to commit suicide by jumping off a mountainside; and the rev- 
elation of the infamous “Satanic verses.” 100 This is not to utterly question the histo- 
ricity of those particular events in the Sirah but rather insist that the writing of such 
possibly historical events was framed in the prevalent discursive, apologetic, and 
hermeneutical style of late antique Near East religious literature. Meaning, episodes 
in Muhammad’s life were recorded in the Sirah literature in a manner resembling 
similar events in the life of Jesus, which were familiar to the general audience, and 
which brings us to the second significance of the temptation episodes. 

Like Jesus, Muhammad was a prophet and an object of revelation, and thus 
privy to the workings of the spiritual otherworld (that is, God, Holy Spirit, Gabriel, 
angels, demons, spirits, and so on). He was, consequently, tempted and tormented 
by the perceived extrinsic evil figure of the late antique Near East — Satan. This 
is evident not only in the Sirah (see earlier), but the Qur’an itself (Q 22:52; 
52:29; 68:2; 81:22). Thus, the Qur’an assures its recipient — be they the prophet 
Muhammad or his audience — concerning its validity, “it is not the speech of a 
banished demon/Satan” (wa ma huW bi qawl shaytdn rajim; m Q 81:25). 

In addition to this, the Qur’an dogmatically re-articulates two dimensions of the 
temptation episodes found inthe Gospels discussed earlier, namely Satan’s verbal 
temptation of people towards worldly fortune and the dichotomy of Satan vs. God. 
Concerning the former, it states, 

So provoke those whom you can among them with your voice (bi sawtik), use 
against them your cavalry and infantry, share with them [their] wealth and chil- 
dren ( al-amwdlwa al-awldd) and promise them (wa ‘idhum). Y et, Satan does not 
promise them except illusion (wa ma ya ‘iduhum al-shaytan ilia ghururan ). 

(Q 17:64: cf. Q 18:46) 

The idea that Satan ( al-shaytan , from Aramaic sat and) 102 should “provoke” peo- 
ple with his voice by verbally tempting them — which recalls “he who whispers 


99 See variant readings in ibid., 4:39. 

100 Ibn al-Kalbl, Kitab al-asnam, 19. Cf. also the importance of the desert and monastic life in Rapp, 
Holy Bishops in Late Antiquity , 105-25. 

101 See Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’an , 52, where Ibn Mas‘ud’s Q 15:7 
reads la ‘In, “cursed,” instead of rajlm; and discussion in Reynolds, The Qur’an and its Biblical 
Subtext, 54-64. 
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in the hearts of people” (Q 1 14:5) — is shared with the temptation episodes of the 
Gospels where Satan tells ( emar ) Jesus — among other things — to worship him. In 
relation to this, the Qur’an quotes Satan as he vehemently promises to lead people 
astray, stating, 

And I will, surely, indeed mislead them ( la-adillanahum ), tempt them 
(la-umaniyannahum), and command them ( la-dmurannahum ) so that they 
will indeed mark the ears of their livestock; and I will, surely, indeed com- 
mand them ( la-dmurannahum ) so that they will indeed change the creation 
of God. . . . 

(Q 4:119) 


Aside from the verse’s use of the emphatic particles la (lam al-tawkid) and n ( nun 
al-tawkid) on the verbs in which Satan demonstrated his evil prowess, the verb for 
“1 will command” ( dmur ) is found in the third person masculine imperfect G stem 
of '-m-r and corresponds to Aramaic emar, meaning to say or to tell. 

However, Satan’ s provocative voice as a source of temptation used against peo- 
ple goes virtually unmentioned in the rest of the Bible (cf. 1 Chronicles 21:1). The 
provocativeness of Satan’s voice may further be informed by Syriac Christian 
works like Aphrahat’s Demonstration on Monks which teaches that women are 
“the weapon of Satan,” and through them Satan makes music like a harp. 103 The 
qur’anic verse goes on to provide examples that Satan does “not desire that which 
is of God ( d-ld metra ‘e ant d-aldhd), but that which is of people” ( eld da-bnay 
andsd; Matthew 16:23; Mark 8:33), when it states, “share with them [their] wealth 
and children ( al-amwdl wa al-awldd) and promise them (wa ‘idhum).” 

Like verses surrounding the temptation episodes in the Gospels, the Qur’an 
upholds the Satan vs. God dichotomy by stating, “Satan promises ( al-shaytdn 
ya ‘ idukum ) poverty and commands you towards indecency ( al-fahsd’) ; and God 
promises you (alldh ya ‘idukum) forgiveness from Him and grace; and God is 
bounteous and knowing (Q 2:268; cf. Q 3:175; 22:3; 43:36; 58:19-21).” 

However, elsewhere the Qur’an distinguishes itself from the Gospels by depict- 
ing a dichotomy which is disproportionate, favoring God’s truthfulness ( haqq ) 
over Satan’s meager capacity to call upon (da ‘a) people to do evil (Q 14:22; cf. Q 
4:76; 59:16; Job 1:12). 

Concerning indecency (al-fahsd’; see earlier), the Qur’an teaches elsewhere 
that prayer works against it (Q 29:45). This idea stems not only from the Gospels, 
which teach that prayer defends one against temptation (nesyund; Matthew 26:41; 
Mark 14:38; Luke 11:16; 22:40, 46; John 8:6; Diatessaron 48:12), but also the 
exhortations of Syriac Christian literature like that of Aphrahat in his Demonstra- 
tion on Monks . 104 


102 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 187-90. 

103 Aphrahat, “Demonstrations,” 1: 265-70 (On Monks). 

104 Aphrahat, “Demonstrations,” 1:301-2 similarly commands its audience to “pray and keep vigil” 
so as not to be defeated but rather “overcome the adversary.” 
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Forgetfulness or Temptation? 

In the Gospels, temptation is not merely an act of cunning on Satan’s part, or God 
for that matter, but also a sign of simple behavioral weakness on the part of people 
(Luke 8:13). This is evident in the closing verses of the Lord’s Prayer (see Chapter 
3) which state, “And lead us not into temptation (wa la ta ‘lan / titayn 105 l-nesyiina), 
but deliver us from evil ( bisd ). For to you belong the kingdom ( malkuta ), power 
( hayld ), and glory ( tesbuhtd ), for ever (, l-'alam ‘aimin', Matthew 6:13; Luke 11:4; 
Diatessaron 9:35).” 

The Aramaic word nesyund, “temptation,” comes from the root n-s-y meaning 
to “test” or “tempt.” 106 We find a word derived from this Aramaic root preserved 
in the Qur’an as it warns its audience, stating, “And We had made a covenant 
with Adam long ago, but he was tempted (fa-nasiyf 1 ) and We did not find in him 
dependability ( ‘ azman ; Q 20: 1 15).” 

Similarly, Q 2:286 states, “Our Lord, do not hold us accountable if we are 
tempted or mistaken (Id tu ’dkhidlmd in nasind aw akhta ’ ha ; Q 2:286).” 

Similarly, following the verse that warns against the misguidance and uncer- 
tainty surrounding exactly how many sleepers were present in the cave at Ephesus 
it states, 

And never say concerning anything, “I will indeed do so and so tomorrow,” 
unless God wills [it]. And commemorate your Lord [in prayer] 107 when you 
are tempted (wa idhkur rabbak idhd nasit) and say perhaps my Lord will 
guide me that I may come near this [that is, tomorrow’s task?] wisely. 

(Q 18:23-24) 

Remarkably one of the glosses of the active participle nasi provided by Ibn Manz 
ur is fasiq, “corrupt,” which may designate a person who has succumbed to temp- 
tation. 108 Otherwise, the standard translation for the Arabic third person perfect D 
stem verb nasiy a is “he forgot,” 109 which also comes from the root n-s-d. In other 
qur’anic verses this Arabic usage of n-s-d — to forget — is in fact sound (Q 18:61; 
19:23, 64). However, in the case of Q 20: 1 15, the Aramaic use of n-s-y — to tempt, 
test — fits more appropriately. It is more fitting with the Biblical narrative, as well 
as the spirit of St. Augustine’s Confessions according to Speyer, 110 with which the 
Qur’an is most in dialogue. Thus, temptation led Adam astray from his covenant 
(either by the Serpent or Eve; Genesis 3), and not simply by forgetfulness. 

Furthermore, the Gospels narrate how the Pharisees would ask Jesus guile- 
ful questions in an attempt to entrap him (Matthew 19:3; 22:18, 35; Mark 10:2; 

105 Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels , 4:74 records this Curetonian reading. 

106 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon , 925-6. 

107 Gerhard Bowering, EQ, “Prayer.” 

108 Ibn Manzur, Lis an al- ‘arab, 6:4403. 

109 Ibid., 6:4416. The Sabbaic cognate in Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 98 conveys the meaning of 
“delay.” 

1 10 Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran, 66-1. 
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12:15; Luke 10:25; 20:23; 22:28), which becomes a topos in many Islamic literary 
sources that seek to explain qur’anic verses by means of an encounter between 
a group of crafty Jews and Muhammad. 111 This too was a form of ‘‘temptation” 
( nesyund ). However, nesyund in this context may better be translated as “test,” 
‘‘trial” or “provocation,” 112 which is a usage paralleled by the nominal and verbal 
use of Arabic fitnah, meaning “test, trial,” throughout the Qur’an (Q 20:85; 22:53; 
29:3; 38:34; and so on). 113 It follows, moreover, that children (as well as spouses), 
who are vulnerable to Satan’s influence (see earlier), are one of life’s greatest 
fitnahs (Q 64:14). 

One final point concerning this subject is that the arena in which the Pharisees 
“tempt” Jesus for “a sign from Heaven” ( dtd men smaya ; Matthew 16:1; Mark 
8:11; Diatessaron 14:18; 23:13) is also dogmatically re-articulated in the Qur’an. 
This occurs when (presumably) Muhammad’s disbelieving interlocutors ask him 
for “a sign form his Lord” ( ayah min rabbilr, Q 10:20). It states similarly else- 
where, “if only signs would be revealed to him [that is, Muhammad],” ( law Id 
unzil ‘alayh aydf, Q 29:49-50), or as Ibn Mas‘ud’s codex — which follows the 
Gospels more closely — states, “if only he [Muhammad] would bring us a sign” 
( law lay a ’tind bi dyah). lH 


1 1 1 For example, WahidI ,Asbab nuzul al-qur’an, 231, 358; Bukhari 9:93:5 10, 543, 548, 554, 604. Cf. 
In relation Hawting, The Idea of Idolatry and the Emergence of Islam , 135. 

1 12 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon , 925-6. 

1 13 Ibn Manzur, Lisan al- ‘arab, 5:3344 provides imtihan and ikhtibar as glosses. 

1 14 Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur ’an, 72. 



5 The Divine Realm 


In addition to condemning the evils of the clergy and favoring the prophets and 
their righteous entourage, the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospel Traditions expound 
upon another central teaching of Near Eastern prophetic tradition, that is the divine 
realm. Concerning this subject, the language, imagery, symbolism, and rhetorical 
schemes of both scriptures form another unit within which there is strong dia- 
logue. This chapter will deal with aspects of: divine kingdom and majesty; light 
and word; and finally mercy and forgiveness. 

Divine Kingdom and Majesty 

Generally speaking, “divine kingdom” does not designate a physical or worldly 
realm but rather a non-physical, otherworldly realm or state of mind. First we look 
at the meaning and use of the word for kingdom in the Qur’an and the Aramaic 
Gospel Traditions. 


Kingdom: malakut and malkuta 

The Aramaic word malkuta, meaning “kingdom, sovereignty or reign,” 1 is used 
numerous times in the Gospels — approximately 120 total in total and 56 times in 
the Gospel of Matthew alone. Virtually all instances of the word refer in some 
manner to the divine kingdom ushered in by Jesus. This divine kingdom has two 
names in Aramaic: the “kingdom of heaven” ( malkuta da-smayd) and the “king- 
dom of God” ( malkuta d-aldhd). Unlike the other Gospels Matthew uses the latter 
much more sparingly as it occurs only five times (Matthew 6:33; 12:28; 19:24; 
21:31; 21:43). This may be ascribed to the author’s Jewish sensibilities and his 
subsequent reluctance to overuse the word for God ( aldhd ). Thus, to the author of 
Matthew, “heaven” is a metaphor for “God.” 2 

In the Gospels more generally, however, with a handful of exceptions wherein 
malkuta refers to the fractious (Matthew 12:25-26; Mark 13:8; Luke 11:17-18; 


1 Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom , 240; Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 772-3. 

2 Cf. in relation M. Goulder, Midrash and Lection in Matthew, London, SPCK, 1974. 
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21:10) and evil kingdoms (Mark 6:23; Luke 4:5) of men, 3 “kingdom” appears 
almost exclusively in conjunction with the divine, whether it be God directly or 
heaven as an alternate divine metaphor. This understanding of kingdom is also 
adopted by later Syriac Christian authors. 4 The meaning of malkutd in the Odes 
may be construed, depending on the author’s original intent, as a heavenly or 
apocalyptic kingdom. 5 This duality in meaning may be informed by the Gos- 
pels wherein Jesus shares the warning at the very heart of his prophetic tradition, 
“repent (tubu), for the kingdom of heaven ( malkutd da-smayd ) has approached!” 
(Matthew 3:2; Mark 1:15) The apocalyptic dimension of this verse is dealt with in 
Chapter 6. At any rate, like the Gospels the Qur’an has much to say about divine 
kingdom. 

The phrase, “the kingdom of the heavens and the earth” ( malakut al-samdwdt 
wa al-ard ) occurs twice in the Qur’an. It occurs once — perhaps in dialogue with 
Apocalypse of Abraham 5 6 — when God finally reveals his kingdom to Abraham 
as he searches amid the constellations of the night sky, stating, 

And thus do We show Abraham the kingdom of the heavens and the earth 
(malakut al-samdwdt wa al-ard) that he might be among those assured (Q 6:75) 

Elsewhere it is used when condemning the doubting members of Muhammad’s 
audience, stating, 

And as for those who reject Our sings ( aydtund ), We shall apprehend them from 
whence they do not know. And 1 will [even] dictate to them; indeed my scheming 
is strong. Have they not reflected? Their companion is not possessed ( jinnah ). He 
is, rather, but a clear Warner (nadliir mubin). Have they not looked into the king- 
dom of the heavens and the earth ( malakut al-samdwdt wa al-ard) and everything 
which God created, and that perhaps their fate has come near? So, in which speech 
(hadith) after it [the Qur’an?] will they believe? (Q 7:182-185). 

Related to this is the phrase “the kingdom of all things” ( malakut kull shay ’) 
used in passages portraying God’s limitless power (Q 23:88) 7 8 and glorifying His 
sovereignty (Q 36:83). As in the Gospels, the notion of kingdom in these qur’anic 
verses is divine kingdom. 

However, unlike malakut which denotes divine kingdom, the qur’anic term 
mulk can be associated with either divine or human kingdoms (See also Q 2:247; 
43:5 l). s The word mulk occurs 38 times in the Qur’an with a range of meanings, 9 
at least one of which coincides with that of qur’anic malakut, and ultimately Mat- 
thew’s malkutd. This is especially evident in qur’anic passages in which the fairly 


3 It is noteworthy that “the kingdom of our father David,” which is ostensibly human in origin, is 
praised in heaven (Mark 11:10) and conferred upon Christ that he may rule forever (Luke 1 :33). 

4 For example, Anonymous, The Odes of Solomon, 77, 79, 89-90, 92, 94; Jacob of Serugh, Homiliae 
Selectae, 1:167-9, 193 (On the Baptism of Our Redeemer). 

5 Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 239-40. 

6 Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran, 166. 

7 On similarities to Q 23:88, cf. Umayyah b. Abl al-Salt, Umajja ibn Abi ' s Salt, 43^1, 100-1. 

8 L. Marlow, EQ, “Kings and Rulers.” Geiger has mistakenly posited its Hebrew origin. Cf. Abra- 
ham Geiger, Judaism and Islam, 44. 

9 These meanings include “authority” (Q 2:247) and “power” (Q 2:248, 251; 3:26). 
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common phrase “kingdom of the heavens and the earth” (mulk al-samawat wa al- 
and) occurs and which portray God’s limitless power ( qudrah ) to do with mankind 
as He pleases and — correspondingly — mankind’s utter helplessness without Him 
(Q 2:107; 5:40; 5:120; 9:116; etc). The early Muslim exegetes were correct in 
such instances to equate malakut with the Arabic infinitive mulk, in so far as both 
terms refer to creation ( khalq ). 10 

The Arabic word malakut is clearly derived from the Aramaic construct noun 
malkiit. 11 The consonantal skeleton mlkt attested in ancient north Arabian inscrip- 
tions while philologically related to the qur’anic malakut , is less likely its pred- 
ecessor. 12 Rabin argues that the word, and all Arabic words with suffix-z7t, are 
an archaic absolute state preserved in the Aramaic dialect of the Hijazl Jews in 
Arabia. 13 In passing, Liiling asserts that the unification of the ummah by the Arabs 
in the 7th century was the implementation of “the kingdom of God on earth,” 14 
an intriguing explanation but one that assumes — as Liiling does — that the Ara- 
bian context in which the Qur’an’s was revealed was a full-fledged Christian one. 
Katsh argues, given the volume of Rabbinic teachings in the Qur’an, that the word 
is related to the language of the Midrash. 15 While these diverse scholarly opinions 
exhibits the challenge of understanding the Qur’an’s complex milieu and its sec- 
tarian nature, more likely is Mingana’s conclusion that the Qur’an’s adoption of 
the word for kingdom ( malakut ) comes explicitly from Matthew’s “kingdom of 
heaven.” 16 

In addition, the expression [X] al-samawat wa al-ard is a frequent qur’anic 
formula whose function is to address, describe or demonstrate the sovereignty of 
God and — more importantly — embody divine kingdom. This is exemplified, for 
instance in “Lord of the Heavens and the Earth” ( rabb 17 al-samawat wa al-ard'. 


10 Cf. Muqatil, Tafslr, 1:209 (Q 3:189). Cf. further Q l:355’s distinction between the mulk of Nimrod 
and the malakut of God (Q 6:75). See further M. Plessner, El 2 , s.v. “Mulk.” 

1 1 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Our 'an, 270. 

1 2 Thamudic and Safaitic inscriptions use the word to mean a variety of abstract nouns some of which 
are, “possession,” and “royalty,” and at least once used in conjunction with “force.” See Branden, 
Les inscriptions thamoudeennes, 515; Winnett, Inscriptions from Fifty Safaitic Cairns, 225 , 613. 
These connotations are virtually synonymous with "kingdom.” While this further establishes the 
antiquity of a word whose consonantal skeleton is mlkt and its usage to denote kingdom, in the 
Arabian sphere, the word malakut (that is, m-l-k in -fit form) seems to have entered the Qur’an 
from the Aramaic sphere. 

13 Chaim Rabin , Ancient West-Arabian, 109. 

14 filling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 358. 

15 Katsh, Judaism in Islam, 96. 

1 6 Mingana, Syriac Influence on the Style of the Kur ’an, 86. 

17 While Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur'an, 136-137 and [.tiling, A Challenge to Islam 
for Reformation, 72-3 ultimately trace the qur'anic usage of rabb to Aramaic, each scholar derives 
its meaning differently. Jeffery prefers the more conventional meaning, “lord” or “master.” Liiling, 
on the other hand, prefers “leader” or even “archangel.” The wur’anic use of rabb, however, most 
resembles that which Murray claims when speaking about the Aramaic term rab bavta (Arabic 
rabb al-bayt), “master of the house.” Cf. Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 1 93-4; Lux- 
enberg. Die syro-aramdische Lesart des Koran, 166. Cf. identification of rabb al- ‘alamin with “le 
signeur des tribus” (lord of the tribes) in Jacqueline Chabbi, Le coran deaypte, 1 99, 25 1-69. 
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Q 13:16; 44:7; 78:43; etc), which Kropp considers the “Muslim answer to the 
Nicene Creed.” 18 Likewise in the Gospels, when speaking about God as the mas- 
ter of divine kingdom, Jesus explicitly includes the earth in the formula, “Lord of 
heaven and earth” ( mdrd da-smdyd wa d-ar‘d ; Matthew 11:25; Luke 10:21; Dia- 
tessaron 15:37; cf. Acts 17:24; see Chapter 3).' l) The qur’anic formula cited ear- 
lier and corresponding formulae from the Aramaic Gospel Traditions were likely 
inspired by Hebrew scripture. This is most evident in NRSV of Psalms 89:12 for 
example where it states, “The heavens ( sdmayfm ) are yours; the earth {ares) also 
is yours; the world and all that is in it — you have founded them” (cf. also Psalms 
108:5; 135:6; Deuteronomy 10:14). 

It remains striking that in the qur’anic articulation of divine kingdom the 
heavens are always accompanied by the earth, 20 whereas Matthew excludes the 
latter (save for Matthew 11:25 which references “Lord of heaven and earth”). 
One could speculate as to why this Gospel’s vision of divine kingdom does not, 
like Hebrew Scripture before it, closely incorporate the earth into this vision. 
It is certainly plausible that Matthew’s Gospel agrees with the new Christo- 
centric vision illustrated in John’s Gospel wherein Jesus states, “my kingdom 
is not of this world” (John 18:36; Diatessaron 49:53). By re-incorporating the 
earth, while making explicit the gulf between the heavenly world of God and the 
earthly world of men, the Qur’an emphasizes a strict monotheistic vision emerg- 
ing from Hebrew Scripture and dogmatically re-articulates the very concept of 
divine kingdom found in the Aramaic Gospels. Thus, the purpose of Matthew’s 
kingdom of heaven is to designate a religious community on earth such as a 
church, or at least the symbolic heavenly authority over such a community. 21 
Divine kingdom in the Qur’an, on the other hand, represents the manifestation 
of God’s absolute sovereignty, limitless power, and supreme authority. 22 Hence, 
it also lacks the immediate apocalyptic connotation of divine kingdom found in 
the Gospels. Therefore, while Matthew’s malkuta da-smdyd and the Qur’an’s 
malakut al-samdwdt wa al-ard are philologically and syntactically related, they 
serve two relatively different purposes. 

Finally, concerning the kingdom of God, Jesus introduces the parable of the 
mustard seed (see later discussion) in Mark’s Gospel, stating, “what is like the 
kingdom of God and with what parable can it be compared” {wa b-aynd matld 
namtlTh ; Mark 4:30). There is evidence that the Qur’an dogmatically re-articulated 
this verse and perceives the kingdom of God here as a reference to paradise. For 
it introduces the portrayal of the luxuries in paradise stating, “the likeness/parable 
of the paradise promised to the conscious ones” ( mathal al-jannah al-latT wu ‘id 


18 Manfred Kropp, “Tripartite, but Antitrinitarian formulas in the Qur’anic corpus, possibly pre- 
Qur’anic,” in ibid, (ed.), New Perspectives on the Quran , New York: Routledge Press, 258. 

19 Droge, The Qur’an , 1 makes the connection between these passages and rabb al- ‘dlarnin. 

20 Q 14:48; 20:4 expresses divine kingdom chiastically as “the earth and the heavens” {al-ard wa 
al-samdwdt). 

2 1 Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom , 240-1 . 

22 M. Plessner, El 2 , s.v. “Mulk.” 
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al-muttaqun; Q 13:35; 47:15). Although the content of the parables between both 
verses is different, it is clear that Q 13:35; 47: 15 is in dialogue with the many para- 
bles of the kingdom of God/Heaven in the Gospels (cf. further Matthew 13:24; 
Mark 4:26; Luke 13:18, 20; and so on). 


Keys to the Kingdom: maqalid, qhda and kleis 

In another verse found in the Gospel of Matthew, Jesus tells his chief disciple 
Peter, “I will give you the keys to the kingdom of heaven” ( lak etal qlide/iqlide 23 
d-malkuta da-smaya\ Matthew 16:19; Diatessaron 23:38). 

It is, moreover, not uncommon in the Christian literature of late antique Near 
East for keys — wherein the Aramaic absolute noun qlTd or iqlid 24 comes from 
Greek kleis — to symbolize the “binding and loosening ... of legal or moral 
authority.” 25 Similarly, elsewhere in the New Testament and Apocrypha, we find 
reference to “keys of knowledge” (Luke 11:52; Diatessaron 40:44; cf. Thomas 
39), the Son of man’s possession of the “keys of hell and death” (Revelation 1:18), 
the “key of David” (Revelation 3:7), and so on. However, the use of keys as a 
metaphor of authority, established in Matthew, is carried on in Syriac Christian lit- 
erature by prolific fourth-century Syriac authors like Aphrahat and Ephrem. 26 The 
effect of this metaphor was far reaching and it circulated in the Qur’an’s milieu. 
For it states about God, “he possesses the keys of the heavens and the earth” ( lah 
maqalid al-samdwdt wa al-ard ; Q 39:63; 42:12). Classical exegetes and modern 
scholars agree that maqalid is an Arabic broken plural of iqlid, meaning key. 27 By 
using the word maqalid, as opposed to the standard Arabic word for keys, mqfdtih/ 
ih cited in Q 28:76 and Diatessaron 23:38; 40:44, 2S the qur’anic verse is appro- 
priating Matthew’s notion of “keys to the kingdom of heaven,” but transforming 
the more exclusivist Christian interpretation of “heaven” to the more inclusiv- 
ist qur’anic formula, “the heavens and the earth.” This also explains the differ- 
ence in meaning between both usages. In Matthew, the verse explicitly entrusts 
divine authority — symbolized by keys — to a man, the disciple Peter, who was to 
become the foundation of the Christian Church (Matthew 16:18). The Qur’an, 
in contrast, dogmatically re-articulates this profoundly Christian conception to 
reflect a stricter monotheistic one. It never explicitly grants the intermediacy of 
divine authority to any human being, but rather keeps it with God alone (cf Qur’an 
55:33 vs. Matthew 28:18). 


23 Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels , 1 :243; 3:243. 

24 Payne-Smith, A Compendius Syriac Dictionary, 506; Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 1370. 

25 Murray, Symbols of Church and Kingdom, 182. 

26 For example, Aphrahat, “Demonstrations,” 1: 963-66 (On Persecution); Ephrem, “Des Heiligen 
Ephraem des Syrers Hymnen de paradiso und contra Julianum,” 5,5; 9, 9; 19, 18-19; 25, 24; 33, 
31; 42, 40; 63,58. 

27 Mujahid, TafsTr, 580; Jawallql, Mu ‘arrab, 68, 362; Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur ’an, 
268. 

28 Cf. in relation Mujahid, TafsTr, 580. 
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Giving Up the Kingdom to Another Nation 

After the prophetic tidings and warnings of the Surah entitled “Muhammad,” 
Q 47 concludes criticizing the stingier members of Muhammad’s community — 
not unlike the Pharisees — for failing to give charity “in the way of God,” which is 
a dogmatic re-articulation of the sacrificial works done “for the sake of’ Jesus in 
the Gospels (see Chapter 4). The verse concludes, stating. 

So whoever is stingy (man yabkhal ) is, indeed, stingy against his own soul. 
And God is wealthy and you are poor. And if you turn away. He will substi- 
tute a nation other than you (yastabdil qawman ghayrakum), and they will not 
be like you ( thumnf lam yakiinii amthdlakum). 

(Q 47:38) 

We have already examined how the abuse of charity is an issue of central impor- 
tance to the ethics of the Qur’an as well as the Gospels. What this verse adds is that 
the abuse of charity will cause God to dispose of a formerly favored nation with a 
newly chosen one. This idea is a dogmatic re-articulation of Jesus’s words in the 
Gospels as he attacks the Pharisees, stating, “The kingdom of God will be taken 
from you ( testqel menkun malkutd d-aldhd) and given to a nation that will bear 
fruit (wa tetyahb l- ‘ammd da- ‘ bad pire )” (Matthew 21 :43; Diatessaron 33:57-58; 
cf. Thomas 41). 

The Aramaic verbs testqel, “it will be taken,” and tetyahb, “it will be given,” 
are subsumed in the Arabic verb yastabdil, meaning, “He will substitute.” Fur- 
thermore, the words for nation, qawm 29 and ‘ammd, are taken in parallel. Although 
the qur’anic verse makes general reference to a people being substituted and does 
not explicitly mention that “the kingdom of God will be taken from you,” there is 
another reason to argue for a relationship between both passages. This is, namely, 
the reference in Matthew to “a nation that will bear fruit” (above) which is likely 
a reference to the “fruits that will be worthy of grace,” and that will spring forth 
from stones and replace the Jews as the children of Abraham (Luke 3:8). This 
conceptualization is dogmatically re-articulated in the qur’anic portrayal of Abra- 
ham’s descendents who were rewarded for their gratefulness with fruits (Q 14:37; 
see Chapter 2). 


Inheritance 

Fruits are not the only manifestation of divine reward for the prophets and their 
righteous entourage in both the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospel Traditions. So too 
do they inherit the divine realm which God has promised them. This realm may 
be of heavenly or earthly provenance. Amid the apocalyptic, prophetic passages 
at the end of Q 21, entitled “the Prophets” (, al-anbiyd ’), is a verse whose language 
emanates from the Aramaic Gospels and whose content is inspired by the Hebrew 


29 Otherwise called “folk. - 
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Bible. Thus it states, “And We have written in the Psalms ( al-zabiir ), 30 after the 
[Hebrew?] scriptures ( al-dhikr ), that the earth will be inherited by my righteous 
servants (al-ard yarithuha ‘ ibddi al-sdlihun)”(Q 21:105). 31 

There is no denying that this qur’anic verse is in dialogue with the Psalms that 
state, “but the humble/poor shall inherit the land (Hebrew w- ‘enawlm yersii dra 
Jewish Aramaic w-'aynwdtnin yertiin ar‘d\ Syriac w-mesldne yartln ar‘d), and 
delight themselves in the abundance of peace” (Psalms 37:11 JPS; cf. Psalms 2:8; 
37:9; 82:8; Q 25:63). 32 However, when considered alongside qur’anic verses (see 
later discussion) the articulation of Q 21:105 is most in line with corresponding 
verses from Matthew. 

One of these comes from the Beatitudes as it states, “blessed are the meek, for 
they will inherit the earth” (, tubayhun la-mldkd d-hdnun nertun l-ar‘a; Matthew 
5:5). The Arabic phrase al-ard“ yarithuhamatches the Aramaic nertun 1-ar‘d'm 
both syntax and meaning; 33 both are composed of the third person masculine plu- 
ral imperfect verb of the D stem from the root y-r-t, “to inherit,” where the Ara- 
bic non-human plural pronominal suffix, hd, follows yarithuha as it refers to the 
subject “my servants” ( ‘ibddf). This verb is adjoined to the standard noun for the 
earth in the accusative, aTard“ and l-ar ‘a, where Aramaic ‘ regularly corresponds 
to Arabic d. The subject of both verbs, too, may be taken as lexically equivalent as 
the relationship between the “meek” ( mkTkd ) and the “righteous” ( al-salihun ) has 
been established in Chapter 3. 

The other verse from Matthew that relates to Q 21:105 takes place on the Day 
of Judgment when Jesus — who in this case is portrayed as a divinely sanctioned 
judge — extols the virtues of those at his right hand and rewards them (see Chapter 
6), stating, “Then the king will say to those at His right hand, come (taw), you 
the blessed by my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you (Tratu malkutd 
da- ‘ tidd/mtibd 34 ) from the beginning of the world” (Matthew 25:34; Diatessaron 
43:46). 

While this verse employs the masculine plural imperative verb of the D-stem 
from the root y-r-t, “to inherit,” it is the kingdom of heaven which is inherited, not 
the earth. Still this portrayal of divine kingdom has the added feature of resem- 
bling the paradise of the Qur’an (Q 7:49; 56:27-31, 90-91; cf. Matthew 26:29). 
This is especially the case with scenes in the Qur’an where God invites the right- 
eous into paradise stating, “enter paradise” (udkhulu al-jannah ; Q 7:49; 16:32; 
36:26; 43:70), where the Arabic udkhulu, “enter” and Aramaic taw, “come,” are 
imperatives taken in parallel. 


30 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 148. 

31 Cf. Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’an , 262 for Q 35:32, 35 of Talhah b. 
Musarrifs codex. 

32 Cf. the text of JPS; Targum Psalms; Old Testament Peshitta. See also Thyen, Bibel und Koran, 
216-17. And concerning Deuteronomy 34: 1-5 see Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran, 
285. 

33 Mingana, Syriac Influence on the Style of the Kur’an, 91-3. 

34 Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 4:392 records this Harklean reading. 
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A final point concerning inheritance as a divine reward is that the other Gos- 
pels mention neither the inheritance of earth nor kingdom. However, the ques- 
tions of Jesus’s audience members asking how they “can inherit eternal life” 
(d-Trat haye da-l-‘almd; Mark 10:17; Luke 10:25; 18:18; Diatessaron 29:10) 35 
may demonstrate the linguistic association of the root y-r-t, “to inherit” with 
“until eternity” ( l-yawmdt ‘alma), found in earlier pagan Aramaean or Arabian 
will-testimonies left by kings and nobles for their heirs which were written in the 
Syriac dialect. 36 


The Mustard Seed 

In the Gospels, Jesus’s inquiring audience asks to what can they compare the king- 
dom of God/heaven (see earlier discussion). Jesus replies, 

The kingdom of heaven is like a mustard seed (, damyd malkuta da-smayd la- 
fredtd d-hardla) ... it is smaller than all seeds, but when it grows it is greater 
than all shrubs and it becomes a tree, so that the birds of heaven come and 
make nests in its branches. 

(Matthew 13:31-32: cf. Mark4:31; Luke 13:19; Diatessaron 17:10-12) 
Later Jesus advises his audience, 

For truly I say to you, if there be within you faith like a mustard seed 
( haymdnutd aykfredtd d-hardla), you could say to this mountain, “move from 
here,” and it would move, and nothing would prevail over you. 

(Matthew 17:20: cf. Luke 17:6; Diatessaron 24:46) 

In the former passage, the kingdom of heaven is a spiritual, non-physical entity. 
In conjunction with the latter verse, the kingdom of heaven represents a party 
of the faithful. The mustard seed embodies membership in divine kingdom and, 
more importantly, the very core of faith that grows and prospers. In other words, it 
represents a small investment with large gains, towards which new members will 
flock and empower the group with the strength to move mountains. 

In the Qur’an however, the mustard seed is dogmatically re-articulated to sig- 
nify the absolute, microscopic reach of God’s justice. 37 It states, 

We shall set up the just scales for the Day of Judgment, and no soul will 
be wronged at all, and if there were the weight of a mustard seed ( mithqdl 
habbah min khardal) We would bring it; and enough are We as a jury. 

(Q 21:47) 


35 Note that Sinaiticus state sltar, “can increase,” which is a metathesized form of the Peshitta’s sirat , 
“can inherit.” See in relation Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 585-6, 590. 

36 Drijvers and Healy, The Old Syriac Inscriptions ofEdessa and Osrhoene, 151, 163, 178. 

37 See further Dundes, Fables of the Ancients?, 25. 
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The second occurrence of the phrase occurs as the prophet Luqman advises his 
son, “If there were the weight of a mustard seed ( mithqaP 8 habbah min khardal) 
within in a rock, or in the heavens or in the earth, God would bring it; verily God 
is sublime and informed” (Q 31:16; Cf. 10:61; 34:3; cf. Jubilees 5:14). 

These pronouncements are in line with similar statements in the Qur’an pro- 
claiming that, “indeed, God does not wrong the weight of an atom” (inn“ alldh 
la yazlim mithqdl dharrah ; Q 4:40; cf. 34:22; 99:7-8). The phrases habbah min 
khardal is inspired by fredtd d-khardld, where the noun habbah is a caique for 
fredtd, and where Arabic khardal comes from Aramaic hardla. 39 


God’s Throne 

Shifting our attention slightly from divine kingdom, the royal majesty of God is a 
motif shared by Hebrew Scripture (Psalms 9:7-8; 1 1:4; 45:6-7; 47:8-9; 93:2; 97:2; 
Isaiah 66:1-6; Jeremiah 3:17), 40 Rabbinic commentary (Mishna Sanhedrin 4:5), 41 
Christian Scripture (Matthew 5:34; 19:28; 23:22; 25:31; Acts 7:4; Hebrews 1:8; 
4:16; 8:1; cf. also Revelation 3:21; 4:1-10; 7:10; 19-22), the poetry of Umayyah 
b. AbT al-Salt 42 and the Qur’an (Q 2:255). 43 While the Qur’an’s notion of God’s 
throne is probably informed by the entirety of this intertextual chain, its form and 
context are a dogmatic re-articulation of the corresponding passages in Matthew’s 
Gospel in Aramaic, which warn about the gravity of swearing by heaven. Thus 
Jesus teaches, 

Again, you have heard that it was said to the ancients, “you should not lie in 
your oath, but carry out your oath to the Lord.” But 1 say to you, “you should 
not swear at all, neither by heaven because it is the throne of God {Id ba-smayd 
d-kursyd hu d-aldha), nor by the earth because it is the footstool beneath his 
feet {wa Id b-ar ‘a d-kubsd hi da-thet regaluht), nor by Jerusalem because it is 
the city of the great king (dpld b-iinslem da-mdinteh hi d-malkd rabd). 

(Matthew 5:33-35; Diatessaron 9:1-4) 

Jesus further reprimands the wicked Pharisees and teaches that swearing by a 
sacred object entails swearing by all the holiness which lay within it, stating, 

So, whoever swears by the altar, swears by it and by everything that is upon it; 
and whoever swears by the Temple, swears by it and by He who dwells in it; 
and whoever swears by heaven {man d-yame ba-smayd), swears by the throne 


38 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an , 258. 

39 Ibid., 122; See also Ahrens, “Christliches im Qoran,” 101 ; Dundes, Fables of the Ancients? , 26. Cf. 
further Tephen Dahne, EQ, “Weights and Measures.” 

40 Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran, 444. 

41 Geiger, Was hat Mohammed, 102; see also Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran, 322. 

42 Umayyah b. AbT al-Salt, Umajja ibn Abi ’s Salt, 24-5, 84. 

43 Jamal Elias, EQ, “Throne of God.” 
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of God and by He who sits upon it ( yame b-kursyeh/maytubiteh 44 d-aldhd wa 
b-man l- ‘el meneh). 

(Matthew 23:20-22; Diatessaron 40:48-52: 
cf. 2 Chronicles 9:18; Isaiah 66:1; Acts 7:49) 

The relationship between the Qur’an’s teachings of swearing an oath and those 
found in the Gospels have been discussed in Chapter 3. Concerning the “throne of 
God,” the Qur’an states, 

God, there is no god but He. He is not seized by aging nor sleep. To Him 
belong that which is in the Heavens and that which is in the earth. Who is 
the one who can show abundance before Him except with his permission? 
He knows that which is before them and that which is behind them. And they 
do not encompass any part of His knowledge except that which he wills. His 
throne occupies the heavens and the earth (wasi ‘ kursiyuh al-samdwdt wa al- 
ard). Nor does preserving them encumber Him, and He is the high, the great. 

(Q 2:255) 

The imagery of God’s throne is nothing less than an affirmation of the imagery in 
Matthew, “you should not swear at all, neither by heaven because it is the throne of 
God (Id ba-smayd d-kiirsyd hu d-aldhd), nor by the earth because it is the footstool 
beneath his feet (wa Id b-ar ‘d d-kubsd hi da-thet regaluhl ),” which is itself inher- 
ited from Hebrew Scripture. Since Matthew teaches that God’s throne is in heaven 
and Hisfootstool — perhaps too anthropomorphic to be adopted by the Qur’an — is 
on earth, it follows then that “His throne occupies the heavens and the earth (wasi ‘ 
kursiyuh al-samdwdt wa al-ard).” In sum, Q 2:255 is in dialogue with 2 Chronicles 
9:18; Isaiah 66: 1, but mediated through Matthew’s reformulation of those verses. 

Divine kingdom is a central teaching of both the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospels. 
The former’s emphasis on strict monotheism, as well as the historical circumstances 
surrounding Muhammad’s early Muslim community, explain why aspects of “the 
keys of the kingdom,” the symbol of “the mustard seed” and “God’s throne” (among 
others) were dogmatically re-articulated from Matthew’s Gospel especially. 

Light and Word 

The use of Light to signify divine kingdom, guidance, or the forces of good prob- 
ably originates with the ancient astrological infatuation with the illuminating, life- 
giving powers of the sun. 45 This notion of light is fairly common to the Semitic, 
Iranian, and Hellenic prophetic traditions of the late antique Near East, 46 not least 
because Zoroastrian dualism and Neoplatonic impulses exercised great influence 


44 The Christian Palestinian Aramaic New Testament, 2A:29. 

45 Cf. also Mujahid, Tafslr, 579 which alleges that even Muhammad read the stars. See further 
Q 56:75-76. 

46 T.J. de Boer, El 2 , s.v. “Nur”; Chaim Rabin, “Islam and the Qumran Sect” in ibid, (ed.) The Qur ’an: 
Style and Contents, 3; Han Drijvers, Bardaisan ofEdessa, Assen: Van Gorcum & Co, 1966, 205. 
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on Christian theology. So too did the principle of Greek philosophical discourse 
known as “word, speech or reason” (logos) exercise great influence on Christian 
theology. These metaphors — light and word — were also part and parcel of the 
Qur’an’s milieu and were informed by the Aramaic Gospel Traditions. 


The Light of the World 

The famous ‘lamp-light verse’ of the Qur’an states, 

God is the light of the heavens and the earth (alldh nur al-samdwdt wa al-ard). 
The likeness of His light ( mathal nurih ) is like a niche ( mishkdh ) within which 
is a lamp ( misbdh ). The lamp is within a glass. The glass is as though it were 
a brilliant constellation, kindled ( tuwqad) by a blessed olive tree, [which lay] 
neither east nor west. Its oil illuminates ( tadi ’) without being touched by fire 
(ndr), light upon light (nur ‘aid nur). God guides to His light whoever he wills, 
and God puts forth parables for people; and God is about all things knowing. 

(Q 24:35) 


Immediately following the lamp-light verse, it states, 

[the lamp shines] within buildings (buyut) which God has allowed to be erected 
and in which His Name is commemorated. Therein He is glorified (yusabbah ) 
mornings and evenings — by men who are not distracted by trade or selling 
from the remembrance of God, nor from establishing prayer or giving charity. 

(Q 24:36) 

Light as a metaphor, which plays an important role in the Qur’an 47 was common 
in late antique Near Eastern prophetic tradition. It informs the Gnostic sensibilities 
found in Sabian-Mandaean prophetology (Genzd Rbd R4) and is even attested in 
jdhili poetry. 48 However, this verse is more specifically a dogmatic re-articulation 
of those in the Aramaic Gospels. Jesus proclaims to his poor and downtrodden 
followers in the “sermon on the mount,” 

You are the light of the world (antun eniin nuhreh d- ‘alma). 49 It is not pos- 
sible to hide a city built on a mountain. They do not light a lamp (srdgd) and 
put it under a basket, but on a lampstand (mndrtd), and it illuminates every- 
thing (manhar l-kul aylen) that is in the house. Like this, let your light shine 
(nenhar nuhrkun) before people that they may see your deeds ( ‘bddaykun) 
and glorify (nsabhun) your Father who is in heaven. 

(Matthew 5:14-16; Mark 4:21; Luke 8:16; 11:33; Diatessaron 8:41-43) 


47 Jamal Elias, EQ, “Light.” 

48 Nawal Zarzur, Mu jam alfaz, al-qiyam al-akhldqiyah, 130. 

49 For the qur’anic adaptation of Aramaic ‘alma, namely al-'dlamin, see Chapter 6; Jeffery, The 
Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 209-10. 
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Similarly, in the Gospel of John, Jesus proclaims on the Mount of Olives 
challenging the Pharisees, stating, “I am the light of the world ( end end nuhreh 
d- ‘alma). Whoever follows me will not walk in darkness but will find for himself 
the light of life ( nuhrd d-haye )” John 8:1 = 8:12 NRSV; Diatessaron 35:23-24). 

Later, just before healing a blind man, Jesus states, “I must do the work of He 
who sent me while it is daytime; nighttime is coming when no man can work. As 
long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world ( nuhreh d- ‘alma end)” John 
9:5; Diatessaron 36:13-14; cf. in relation Q 30:57; Genzd Rbd R5: 174-6). 

Concerning Q 24:35, unlike the passages from Matthew and John where 
Jesus proclaims himself and his followers to be the light of the world — which is 
expounded upon by Aphrahat 50 — Muhammad’s anti-trinitarian sensibilities and 
his vision of strict monotheism found the proximity of mankind with the divine 
manifestation — light — to be problematic. So, the statement “you are the light of 
the world” ( antun enun nuhreh d- ‘alma) or “I am the light of the world” ( end end 
nuhreh d- ‘ alma ; nuhreh d- ‘alma end) is dogmatically re-articulated replacing the 
pronouns “I” and “you” with God. Thus, “God is the light of the heavens and 
the earth” ( alldh nur al-samdwdt wa al-ard). By claiming that the semblance of 
God’s light is that of a “lamp” ( misbdh ) within a glass within a “niche” ( mishkdh ), 
like a brilliant constellation whose oil “illuminates” ( tad! ’) . . . “light upon light” 
{nur ‘ala nur), the lamp-light verse is reusing the language and imagery of Mat- 
thew’s “lamp” ( srdgd ) placed on a “lampstand” ( mnarta ), and which "illuminates 
everything” {manhar l-kul aylen). The singular nouns misbdh and mishkdh 51 — are 
caiques for srdgdaxid mnarta. Furthermore the Arabic verb tadV , “it illuminates” 
fulfills the function of the Aramaic active participle manhar, “it illuminates/is 
illuminating.” So too does the Arabic root n-w-r (as in nur) correspond in meaning 
to Aramaic n-h-r (as in nuhrd/eh, manhar, nenhar, and so on). 52 

Concerning Q 24:36, that God “is glorified (yusabbah) mornings and eve- 
nings — by men who are not distracted by trade or selling from the remembrance of 
God, nor from establishing prayer or giving charity” is a dogmatic re-articulation 
of “let your light shine {nenhar) before people that they may see your deeds 
{‘bddaykun) and glorify {nsabhun) your Father who is in heaven” in Matthew 
5:16 (see earlier). Not only is the same verb used to express glorifying God {sab- 
bah, sabalr, see earlier) but it has been argued earlier that the Aramaic plural noun 
‘bade (from ‘badaykun, “your deeds”), like Arabic ‘ibdddt is the normative word 
for deeds in both scriptures, including prayer and giving charity (see Chapter 3). 
In addition, the “buildings” {buyut) spoken of in Q 24:36 may well have been 
churches as Trimingham suggests, 53 or perhaps given the tenets of remembrance, 
morning and nightly prayer (vigils?), and charity, some other Judeo-Christian 
house of worship (Luke 13:35). Furthermore, in 2 Samuel 7: 13, 26; 22:51 “the 
house for God’s name” is established to foreverbless David’s kingdom which is a 


50 Aphrahat, “Demonstrations,” 1: 21-26 (On Faith). 

5 1 Jefferey, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur ’an, 266. 

52 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 894. 

53 Trimingham, Christianity among the Arabs in Pre-Islamic Times, 265. 
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divine kingdom mandated by God unto Israel and inherited by Jesus — who is the 
heir of David — in the Gospels. 

The statement “let your light shine ( nenhar ) before people that they may see 
your deeds (‘ badaykun ) and glorify ( nsabhun ) your Father who is in heaven” 
(Matthew 5:16; see earlier) has two implications. One is that as the kingdom 
of heaven/God approaches, Jesus’s poor and downtrodden followers, who were 
oppressed by the hypocritical deeds of the Pharisees and Rabbinic authorities of 
their day (Matthew 23:5-8; Mark 12:38-44; Luke 20:46-47; 21:1-4; see Chapter 
4), will finally have the opportunity to openly share their good deeds and glorify 
the Father, which bring us to the missionary dimension of this language. That 
Jesus’s followers should “let their light shine before people, show their deeds and 
glorify the Father” is likely a missionary proclamation, one that is picked up by the 
Qur’an as it condemns those who belied the prophet Jesus. More specifically, they 
are condemned for rejecting their prophet’s call ( da'wah ) to the prophet Ahmad 
and the religion of Islam (Q 6 1 : 6-7), stating, “They want to extinguish the light of 
God (mir alldh) with their mouths, yet God will fulfill his light ( nurih ) even to the 
hatred of the rebellious ones” (Q 61:8; cf. 9:32). 

The “light of God” (mir alldh) — which is an emendation of Matthew’s “your 
light” (nuhrkun ) — represents the expansion of the faith, and which is obstructed 
by “their mouths” — originally those of the Pharisees (Matthew 12:34; 15:11-18; 
Luke 6:45) — but fulfilled nonetheless. 

And so in sum, the Arabic text of Q 2:35-36 and Q 61:6-8 dogmatically re- 
articulates the Aramaic text of Matthew 5:14-16; Mark 4:21; Luke 8:16; 11:33 
and John 8:1; 9:5 insofar as it: reclaims the metaphor of light — which is one mani- 
festation of divine kingdom and proselytism — from the human realm to the divine 
realm; employs the imagery of the illuminating lamp; mentions the glorification of 
men who perform good deeds, especially prayer and giving charity; and illustrates 
the spread of the faith. 


The Lamp 

The “lamp” ( srdgd ) is a symbol that appears in a number of uplifting passages 
found in the Aramaic Gospel Traditions. The symbol of the lamp is also found in 
the Talmud, the work of Clement ofRome (d. ca. 101 CE) and Ephrem’s commen- 
tary on Genesis. 54 The symbol of the lamp is, in turn, incorporated into verses of 
the Qur’an. Thus, the Qur’an speaks of a “lamp” ( sirdj ) among the constellations 
(Q 25:61; 71:16; 78:13). It further states, 

O you who believe, commemorate God in frequent remembrance. And glo- 
rify Him morning and night. He is the One who prays over you, and his 
angels, in order to take you out of dark places into light (li yukhrijakum min 
al-zulumdt ild al-nur). And he is to the believers benevolent . . . O you prophet 


54 Genesis Rabba 30:7; Sanhedrin 108; Ephrem, “In Genesim et in Exodum comnlentarii, ,, CSCO 1 52— 
3, 71, 1955, 58-60; Clement ofRome cited in Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran, 94. 
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[Muhammad], we have sent you as a witness (shahid an), a giver of good news 
( mubashshiran ) and a warner ( nadhTran ), and a missionary towards God with 
his permission ( wa dd'iyan ild alldh hi idhnih), and an illuminating lamp (wa 
sirdjan mumran). 

(Q 33:41-46) 

This verse bestows upon Muhammad the duties of being a prophet. These duties 
are to be a “witness ( shdhidan ), a giver of good news (: mubashishiran ) and 
a warner (nadhTran), 55 and a missionary towards God with his permission (wa 
dd'iyan ild alldh hi idhnih )” — which emanate from a strong dialogue with the 
Aramaic Gospels (see earlier discussion and Chapter 3) — and finally an “illumi- 
nating lamp (wa sirdjan mumran)” where both the singular noun sirdj and active 
participle mumr come from the Aramaic sphere. 56 This reference to the prophet 
Muhammad is unique. For, while the Qur’an demonstrates how the “lamp” 
(misbdh) is part of the divine realm (Q 24:35), the “lamp” (sirdj) is identified — 
as in the Gospels — with the human realm. What could account for this apparent 
break in the strict monotheistic vision of espoused by Muhammad and manifested 
in the Qur’an? The answer liesin the Gospel of John wherein Jesus honors the 
deceased John the Baptist, stating, “He was a lamp that burned and illuminated 
(srdgd hwd d-ddleq wa manhar), and you wanted to boast for an hour in his light 
(b-nuhreh). But 1 have a testimony (sdhddtd) greater than John’s” (John 5:35-36; 
Diatessaron 22:43-44). 

The phrase, “he was a lamp that burned and illuminated (srdgd hwd d-ddleq 
wa manhar )” is dogmatically re-articulated by Q 33:46 as “an illuminating lamp 
(sirdjan mumran).” Furthermore, Jesus’s greater “testimony” (sdhddtd) is pre- 
served by the prophet Muhammad who is “a warner” (shdhidan), where the Arabic 
active participle shahid (from sh-h-d) is informed by the Aramaic noun sdhdutd 
(from the root s-h-d\ see Chapter 6). 57 

The Word: kalimah, melta and logos 

The Gospel of John’s content and literary style are distinct from those of the Syn- 
optic Gospels. 58 One of the salient features present in John is the theological con- 
ception of the “word” inherited from the wisdom literature of Hebrew Scripture, 59 
and which comes at the very start of the Gospel, “In the beginning was the word 
(melta), and the word (melta) was with God, and the word became God (w-aldhd 
TtawhT hwd hu melta)” (John 1:1; Diatessaron 1:1). 

It continues, 


55 See in relation Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 9 1 . 

56 Jefferey, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 166-7. 

57 See also Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran, 430-31. See further Jamal Elias, EQ, 
“Lamp.” 

58 Ehrman, The New Testament, 92. 

59 See Thomas H. Tobin, ABD, “Logos.” 
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And the Word became flesh and dwelt among us ( wameltdbesrd hwd w-agen 60 
ban). And we saw his glory ( siibheh ), the glory as of the only [begotten?] 61 
one of the Father (subhd ayk d-ihiddyd d-men aba), who is full of grace and 
truth (da-mle taybutd wa qiistd/srdrd). 62 

(John 1:14; Diatessaron 3:53) 

The “word” ( meltd ) is a caique for Greek logos and is identified by John with 
the person of Jesus. The theological and philosophical discourses on this subject 
are vast and were expounded upon by Syriac Christian authors. 63 Nevertheless, 
the identification of the “word” with the person of Jesus circulated in the Qur’an’s 
milieu and was affirmed by its verses as the angels give good news to Mary, 
stating, 

When the angels said, “O Mary, indeed God gives you good news of 
a word ( kalimah ) from Him whose name is the Messiah, Jesus the son of 
Mary, handsome in the world and the hereafter and one of the near ones 
( al-muqarrabm ).” 

(Q 3:45) 


Elsewhere, it polemicizes the People of the Scripture, reiterating, 

O People of the Scripture, do not go to extremes in your religion! And say not 
about God except the truth (al-haqq)l The Messiah, Jesus the son of Mary is 
merely the messenger of God ( innamd al-maslh ‘Tsd ibn mayram rasul alldh), 
His word that He spoke to Mary and a spirit from Him ( wa kalimatuh alqdhd 
ild maryam wa ruh minh). So believe in God and his messengers and do not 
say “three” ( thaldthah ). It is better for you. God is merely one. Glorified is he 
[beyond?] having a son ( subhanah anyakun lah“ walad). To Him belong that 
which is in the heavens and that which is in the earth. And God suffices as a 
representative ( wakilan ). 64 

(Q 4:171) 

There is exists a strong dialogue between Q 3:45; Q 4:171 and John 1:1, 14 — 
and possibly Revelation 1 9: 1 3 65 — concerning the theological implications of the 


60 Cf. ajinnah in Q 53:32 and CAL, “ g-n .” 

6 1 This is implied but not explicit in Aramaic text. 

62 See Curetonius and Harklean readings in Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 4:6. 

63 For example, Jacob of Serugh, Homiliae selectae, 2: 158-83 (On ‘In the Beginning was the Word;’ 
On the Only Begotten Word). See further Wansbrough, Qur’anic Studies, 77; Sokoloff, A Syr- 
iac Lexicon, 775. See further Thomas H. Tobin, ABD, “Logos.” Certain impulses within these 
discourses likely informed the qur’anic understanding of “words, talk” (kalam) and “speech” 
(hadlth). 

64 Cf. in relation Ibn Qutaybah, Tafslr, 18. See in relation Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 160. 

65 Brady, “The Book of Revelation and the Qur’an,” 218. 
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“word,” for which the Arabic kalimah is a caique of Aramaic melta, which is in 
turn a caique for Greek logos. 66 

Naturally, the theological formulation that the “word” ( melta ) — identified 
with the person of the prophet Jesus — “was with God, and . . . became God” 
was unacceptable to Muhammad’s strict monotheistic vision. Therefore, Q 3:45 
and Q 4:171 redefine Jesus’s nature by dogmatically re-articulating John’s text. 
The verses portray him as “handsome in the world and the hereafter and from 
among the near ones,” and, furthermore, that “the Messiah, Jesus the son of Mary 
is merely ( innama ) the messenger of God, His word ( kalimatuh ) that he spoke to 
Mary and a spirit (riilf) from Him.” 

The Qur’an also attacks the People of the Scripture — presumably Christians 
or Jewish Christians — again by dogmatically re-articulating the language of John 
1:14. Aware of John’s text, “And we saw his glory ( subheh ), the glory {subha) as 
of the only one of the Father, who is full of grace {taybuta) and truth ( qiistd ),” it 
states “say not about God except the truth ( al-haqq)\ . . . Glorified is he [beyond] 
having a son {subhdnah an yakun lah“ walad ) . . . And God suffices as a repre- 
sentative {wakilan)." In John’s Gospel, Jesus has glory {subha) for the expressed 
purpose of being “the only one [that is, son] of the Father [that is, God];” in the 
Qur’an, this glory {subhdnah) is reclaimed by God for the expressed purpose of 
not having a son at all. Furthermore, the word “truth” {qiistd) which characterizes 
the word’s nature, is revived in the Qur’an as al-haqq, which is a virtue demanded 
of the deluded “People of the Scripture.” 


Words that Do Not Pass Away 

In the Gospel of Luke, Jesus teaches that “it is easier for heaven and earth to pass 
away {ne'brun), than one letter of the law to pass away {te'bar)” (Luke 16:17). 
Later, when speaking of events prior to the impending apocalypse, Jesus states, 
“Heaven and earth will pass away {ne'brun) and my words will not pass away {wa 
melay Id ne'bran; Matthew 24:35; Mark 13:31; Luke 21:33; Diatessaron 42:29, 
28; cf. Thomas 1 1). 

The Qur’an combines this language from the Gospels with the imagery of the 
“brook/waters that pass away” in Job 6:15; 11:6. Preceding the final verse of 
Q 18 — which employs the rheotical style “say, indeed” {qul innama ; Q 18:110) 
of Jesus’s speech “truly I say to you” {amin emar lak [tin]; see Chapter 1) — it 
states, 

Say, “if the sea {al-bahr) were a pen {midadan) for the words of my Lord 
{kalimdt rabbi), then the sea would have finished before the words of my 
Lord would have finished {la nafidh al-bahr qabl an tanfadh kalimdt rabbi). 
Even if we brought as much to supply it. 

(Q 18:109) 

66 Cf. Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 18. See in relation Beeston, Dictionnaire 
sabeen, 77. 
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Elsewhere it similarly states, 

For if, indeed, on earth all the trees were pens (, aqlam ) and the sea supplied 
them [ink] (wa al-bahr yamudduh), followed by seven more seas (min ba ‘dih 
sab ‘at abhur), the words of God would not finish (md nafidhat kalimdt alldh). 
Indeed, God is Mighty, Wise. 

(Q 31:27: cf. Q 43:28) 

In Q 18:109; 31:27, the Gospels’ “heaven and earth” are substituted with Job’s 
imagery of the “waters,” resulting in the metaphor of the pen — made up of all the 
world’s trees — that are supplied with ink as deep and vast as the seas. 67 Addition- 
ally, by referring to the human Jesus the clause “my words will not pass away” 
(wa melay Id ne'brdn ) conflicts with Muhammad’s vision of strict monotheism. 
It is, therefore, dogmatically re-articulated in order to restore the divine power 
of words back to God, stating “the words of God would not finish (md nafidhat 
kalimdt alldh). ,m 

God’s seemingly infinite verbosity in the Qur’an may too be a dogmatic 
re-articulation of the final verses of John’s Gospel, which state. 

This is the disciple that testifies about all these [things], and that wrote them. 
And we know that his testimony is true. There are, therefore, also many other 
things that Jesus did, which if they were written one by one, not the world I 
suppose could suffice for the books that would be written. 

(John 21:24-25; Diatessaron 55:16-17) 

In keeping with Muhammad’s vision of strict monotheism, it is not Jesus but God 
rather whose plethora of words cannot be restricted. 

The Qur’an clearly conveys its message concerning two salient manifestations 
of God’s majesty in the late antique Near East, namely light and word. In doing 
so, it dogmatically re-articulated — among other verses — those from the Aramaic 
Gospels which portray Jesus as the divine lamp and eternal word. 

Mercy and Forgiveness 

Mercy and forgiveness are salient dimensions of the divine realm throughout the 
Biblical and qur’anic corpus. The vocabulary used in the Aramaic Gospel Tradi- 
titions to articulate God’s mercy upon his prophets, their righteous entourage, as 
well as the poor and downtrodden members of society is shared by the Qur’an. 
So too does the Qur’an adapt and dogmatically re-articulate the formulae and 
imagery used in the Aramaic Gospel Traditions with regards to the forgiveness 
of sins. 


67 Cf. in relation Ibn Qutaybah, Tafsir, 344. 

68 Cf. in relation Wansbrough, Qur'anic Studies, 77. 
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Mercy 

The qur’anic manifestations of God’s mercy — which are in strong dialogue with 
those found in Hebrew and Christian Scripture — are so numerous in form and 
diverse in content, as to constitute God’s very essence and His most basic, funda- 
mental attribute. This is especially the case for the prophetic tradition that would 
flourish into Islam (Q 4:27; 9:27; 12:92; 16:1 19; 39:53; 44:42; and so on). 69 Among 
a host of divine attributes ( al-asmd ’ al-husna ; Q 7:180; 17:110; 20:8; 59:24; cf. 
Genzd Rbd R1 ; names of Ahura Mazda in the Pazand) God is “the most merciful of 
those who show mercy” (, arham al-rahimin ; 7:151; 12:64, 92; 21:83) and “the mer- 
ciful, the benevolent” ( al-rahmdn al-rahim ; Q 1:1, 3; 2:163; 27:30; 41:2; 59:22). 70 

Following the articulation of “mercy” ( rahme ) found in the Aramaic Gospel 
Traditions, 71 the Qur’an conceives of “mercy” ( rahmah ) in both the divine and 
human realm. Therefore, in both scriptures mankind prays for God’s mercy (for 
example, Q 7:151; 11:47; 23:109; Luke 16:24; 18:13; and so on). Similarly, as the 
Gospels teach their audience, “blessed are the merciful,” (Matthew 5:7) and that 
people should “be merciful as [their] Father is merciful” (Luke 6:36), so too does 
the Qur’an teach its audience that the hearts of Jesus’s followers were filled with 
leniency ( ra’fah ) and mercy {rahmah, Q 57:27). In relation to this, it is worthy of 
mention that the Qur’an describes both God and Muhammad as “lenient, merci- 
ful” (ra’uf rahim; Q 9:128; 24:20; 59:10; etc) — which may like the phrase “the 
merciful, the benevolent” (al-rahmdn al-rahim; see earlier discussion; Chapter 
3) — relate to the attributes of God in James 5:11, “the merciful . . . and the com- 
passionate” ( mrahmdn . . . wa mrahpdn ). 12 The Qur’an also teaches the growing 
Muslim community to follow the example ( mathal ) of Hebrew Scripture and the 
Gospel Traditions (al-tawrdh wa al-injil ) by showing mercy to one another (Q 
48:29; cf. Q 49:10). 

However, the greatest point of divergence between both the Qur’an and the Gos- 
pels concerns the original dispenser — that is, the source — of mercy. In the Gos- 
pels, the masses of blind men, foreign women, and other poor and downtrodden 
members of society invoke Jesus, stating: “Have mercy on me! My lord son of 
David ( etraham/rahem 73 ‘lay man breh d-dawid)” (Matthew 15:22);” “[Jesus] son 
of David, have mercy on me!” ([isu‘] breh d-dawid etraham ‘lay; Mark 10:47- 
48; Luke 18:38-9); “have mercy on us!” [My lord] son of David” ( etraham ‘layn 
[mdri] breh d-dawid; Matthew 9:27; 20:30 cf. Matthew 20:30-1) or something 
similar (Matthew 17:15; see further Luke 16:24; Diatessaron 12:34; 20:49; 31:25). 
Only in Luke’s Gospel there occurs the invocation, “God, be compassionate to 
[me] a sinner!” (aldhd hunayni l-hatdyd ; 74 Luke 18:13; Diatessaron 32:20-21; see 


69 This is evident most clearly in Q 59:22-24 and among the exegetical literature, for example, Ibn 
Qutaybah, Tafsir gharib al-qur’an, 6. Cf. also D. B. Macdonald, El 1 , “Allah.” 

70 See in relation Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 1 16-17. 

71 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 1455-56. 

72 Cf. r-h-p in ibid., 1458. 

73 Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 1:225-6 records this in Sinaiticus. 

74 Ibid., 3:365 records that Sainaticus and Curetonius alternately state “have mercy” {etraham), and 
the Harklean states “absolve/purify” (hsa). 
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further Luke 1:46-78). However, in the Qur’an, God alone is invoked for mercy. 
Thus, a typical qur’anic invocation for mercy comparable to those in the Gospels 
but adapted to the Qur’an’s milieu and Muhammad’s community is found in Adam 
and Eve’s plea, “They said, ‘our Lord, we have wronged ourselves; and if You do 
not forgive us and have mercy upon us (in lam taghfir land wa tarhamuna), we will 
surely be one of the lost ones’” (Q 7:23; cf. 7: 149, 155; 11:47; 23:109, 118). 

According to Muhammad’s vision of strict monotheism Jesus was not 
“Immanuel” (Isaiah 7:14, 8:8; Matthew 1:23) nor God incarnate as the Gospel 
writers may have believed, but “merely a prophet before whom prophets came” 
(Q 5:75). Thus, in the Qur’an Jesus cannot be invoked for mercy; Mercy is, after- 
all, the most essential divine attribute and maybe possessed by God alone(Q 17:8; 
18:98; 36:44; 44:42). He has, moreover, obligated mercy upon himself (Q 6:12, 
54), which is a testament to God’s divine majesty, as well as a repudiation of the 
Gospels wherein Jesus is endowed with the power of giving mercy. 

Forgiving for You Your Sins 

Just as the Qur’an describes God as merciful, so too is He described as “forgiving” 
( ghafur ; 2:218; 60:7; and so on) and in Q 40, entitled “the Forgiver” ( ghdfir ), He 
is referred to as “the Forgiver of sins” ( ghdfir al-dhanb ; Q 40:2). In Surah 7, which 
like many others enumerates a sequence of prophets and their rebellious followers, 
it states concerning the Israelites as they came out of the wilderness into Canaan, 

And so it was said to them, “inhabit this village and eat from eat whatever you 
will, speak humbly, and enter the gate in worship,” We forgive for you your 
sins (naghfir lakum khatT’dtikum). We will increase the workers of good. 

(Q 7:161) 

The events that Q 7 : 1 6 1 recall come from Hebrew Scripture (for example, Leviti- 
cus 14:34; Numbers 34:2; Deuteronomy 7:1). The syntax of the clause “We forgive 
for you your sins ( naghfir lakum khati’dtikumf is similar to that of formulae asking 
forgiveness for oneself in the Qur’an and Aramaic Gospels (see Chapter 3), namely: 

verb + preposition li/la + pronominal suffix + your (pi.) sins 

Taken alongside this general syntactic relationship shared by both scriptures, the 
word choice, “your sins” ( khati’dtukum ; sg. khatT’ah) which remains the standard 
Christian Arabic word for “sin” 75 — instead of the normative qur’anic dhunubukum 
(Q 3:31; 71:4; and so on) — the entire clause lends itself as a dogmatic re-articu- 
lation of Jesus’s words in the Aramaic Gospels. More specifically, these are his 
words intended to uplift the poor and downtrodden members of society, stating, 


75 Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’an , 151, 154, 297 cites that the codices 
of Ubayy b. Ka‘b and al-RabT‘ b. Kuthayyam preserve khatayaas an alternate plural for “sins” 
(Q 19:1 1-12; 26:82), which more closely matches Syriac htaha, “sins.” See in relation Beeston, 
Dictionnaire sabeen, 63. 
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“Your sins are forgiven (sbiqin lak htdhdyk)” (Matthew 9:2, 5; Mark 2:5, 9; Luke 
5:23; Diatessaron 7:19; 15:8; cf. further Joshua 24:19; 1 John 2:12). The differ- 
ence is where Jesus’s statement is ambiguous by virtue of the passive construction 
“forgiven for you is” ( sbiqin lak), God’s statement in Q 7:161 is an unambiguous 
and active verbal construction, “We will forgive for you” (, naghfir lakum). This 
shift may reflect, once again, Muhammad’s strict monotheistic vision which fixes 
power of forgiveness firmly within the grasp of God alone, without associating or 
delegating it as affectation to Jesus or another representative. 

Seventy Times or More? 

The Qur’an condemns the hypocrites of Muhammad’s community — those who 
openly accept but secretly reject the teachings of Islam by not giving charity 
from the riches God has granted them (Q 9:74). This seminal passage goes on to 
describe their hypocritical traits and the helplessness of praying for their forgive- 
ness. It continues, 

And among them [the community] are those who make a covenant with God 
[saying], “surely if He gives us out of his bounty, surely we would give alms 
(. sadaqdt ) and we would be one of the righteous.” So when He gave them from 
His bounty they clung to it greedily and turned away in aversion. So hypoc- 
risy ( nifdq ) followed them into their hearts, until the day they will meet Him 
concerning the promise upon which they reneged against God and concerning 
their lies . . . Those who criticize the believers who freely give alms and those 
who cannot find except their labors [to give as alms], and mock them, God 
mocks them and they have a painful torment! [Whether] you ask their for- 
giveness or you do not ask their forgiveness ( istaghfir lahum aw Id tastaghfir 
lahum) — even if you ask their forgiveness seventy times (in tastagh fir lahum 
sab ‘in marrah) — God will not forgive them (fa lanyaghfir alldh lahum). That 
is because they rebelled ( kqfaru ) against God and his messenger. And God 
does not guide the corrupted folk. 

(Q 9:75-80: cf. Q 63:6) 

We have already demonstrated that the link the Qur’an draws between hypocricy 
(nifdq) and the failure to give alms (sadaqah) or charity (zakdt) is an impulse 
which comes from the portrayal of the wealth, greed, and the hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees and their cohort in the Aramaic Gospel Traditions (see Chapter 4; cf. 
in relation Bahmdn Yasht 2:44). According to Q 9:80, this hypocrisy — which like 
the Gospels is based upon a failure to pay up rather than adopt a form of correct 
theology — constitutes an act of rebellion (kufr) against both God and his mes- 
senger. 76 However, why would Q 9:80 pose the scenario of asking the forgiveness 


76 Contrast our interpretation of hypocrisy (, nifdq ), which is inextricably tied to financial greed, with 
its normative definition in later Islamic literary sources like Ibn Manzur, Lisan, 6:4509 which 
argues that hypocrisy constitutes a theological or doctrinal unfaithfulness to Islam. Cf. further 
Bukhari 2:23:359 and parallels. 
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of the hypocrites and rebellious ones in the first place? And, furthermore, why 
specifically does it stipulate 70 times? The answer lies in the Gospel of Matthew 
which states, 

Then Peter approached him [Jesus] and said, “my lord, how many times if my 
brother wrongs me should I forgive him (km a zabriin en naskel/nehte bJ dlv 
esbiiq leh)l Up to seven times ( ‘damd la-sba ‘ zabnin)T Jesus said to him, 
“I do not say to you up to seven but up to seventy times seven-seven (Id dmer 
end Jdk ‘damd la-sba ‘ eld ‘damd 1-sab ‘In zabnin sba ‘ sba ').” 

(Matthew 18:21-22; Diatessaron 27:22— 24) 77 

Having established that the Qur’an envisions a Muslim community built upon 
the foundation of mercy shared among Jews and — especially — Christians (see 
earlier; Q 48:29; Q 49:10), the hypocritical member of Muhammad’s Muslim 
community was inspired by Peter’s wrong-doing brother. 78 Such a person can- 
not be forgiven and is prayed for seven and “up to seventy times seven-seven.” 
Aside from the reference to “seven-seven,” — present in all the Syriac manuscripts 
except the Harklean which simply states “seven” ( sba ‘) — Jesus concedes that a 
brother who commits wrong-doing may be forgiven if he is prayed for seven to 
seventy times. In an act of one-upmanship that seeks to challenge and reverse this 
conception, Q 9:75-80 dogmatically re-articulates Matthew 18:21-22 by adapting 
it to the circumstances of Muhammad’s community (that is, condemning hypocri- 
ties in the community who do not pay alms) and — most importantly — by insisting 
that “even if you ask their forgiveness seventy times, God will not forgive them.” 

In the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospels mercy and forgiveness are the dimensions 
of the divine realm that characterize the clemency of God. What then of his wrath? 
To explore this dimension we turn to divine judgment and the apocalypse. 


77 See variant readings in Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 1 :270-l . 

78 This is supported by the Greek text behind the NRSV of Matthew 18:21, and which states “church 
member.” Cf. also Q 83:1-5; Arda VirafNamak 27:4; 67:6; 80:5. 
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Divine Judgment and the 
Apocalypse 


In relation to illustrating the divine realm, condemning the evils of the clergy and 
extolling the prophets and their righteous entourage, a shared understanding of divine 
judgment and the apocalypse constitutes one characteristic dimension of late antique 
prophetic tradition and, furthermore, forms another arena in which there is strong dia- 
logue between the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospel Traditions. The Qur’an — in large 
part inspired by the substance found in the book of Daniel, the Gospels (especially 
Matthew 24-25; Mark 13 and Luke 21), and the book of Revelation — consistently 
interweaves the teachings and ethics of prophetic tradition on one hand with apoca- 
lyptic imagery on the other. 1 And what mediates this relationship is the principle of 
universal justice which, in turn, is symbolized in the metaphor of divine judgment. 2 

The names of numerous Surahs make explicit reference to divine judgment and 
the apocalypse. Such names portray the congregation of people before judgment: 
Q 37 al-sdffat (the arranged ones); Q 39 al-zumar (the multitudes); Q 59 al-hashr 
(the assembly); and Q 70 al-ma'arij (the ascensions) which depicts a heavenly 
rapture of sorts. The names of such Surahs also consist of cryptic epithets for the 
Day of Judgment: Q 56 al-wdqi ‘ah (the inevitable fate); Q 64 al-taghabun (the 
day of blame); Q 69 al-hdqqah (the undeniable day); Q 75 al-qiyamah (the day 
of resurrection); 3 Q 88 al-ghashiyah (the enveloping day); and Q 101 al-qari‘ah 
(the day of rending). 4 Finally, such names also mention the cataclysmic heavenly 
and earthly events of the Apocalypse: Q 81 al-takwTr (the rolling of the sun); Q 82 
al-infitar (the tearing); Q 84 al-inshiqaq (the rupture); and Q 99 al-zalzalah (the 
quaking). Almost all of these Surahs come from what is traditionally classified as 
the Meccan or earlier period of revelation (except Q 56; 59; 64). 5 The uniformity 

1 Cf. Brady, “The book of Revelation and the Qur’an,” op. cit.; Donner, Muhammad and the Believ- 
ers, 15-17. 

2 Isaac Hasson, EQ, “Last Judgment;” Dundes, Fables of the Ancients?, 26. 

3 Although other glosses of Syriac qyama like “standing” or “covenant” seem applicable, it is clear 
from the verses of the Qur’an itself that what is meant here is “resurrection.” See Sokoloff, A 
Syriac Lexicon, 1361-2. 

4 Cf. CPA and Jewish Aramaic cognate in CAL, “ q-r - Cf. also Andrae, Les origines de Vislam 
et le christianisme, 72. 

5 Cf. Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans, 52-1 74’s tripartite division of early Meccan, late Meccan 
and Medinan Surahs. 
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in apocalyptic content and literary style — let alone parallel morphological nomen- 
clature ( al-wdqi ‘ah, al-hdqqah, al-ghashiyah and al-qdri ‘ah on the one hand and 
al-infitdr and al-inshiqaq on the other) — demonstrate that these Surahs emerged 
from the same context and were addressed to the same audience. Furthermore, 
if it is true that these Surahs emerged from an earlier Meccan context (ca. 610— 
622) — wherein a large part of Muhammad’s audience and interlocutors may have 
included Hanifs or Christians (see Chapter 2) — this demonstrates that, like Jesus 
and John before him (Matthew 3-4; Mark 1; Luke 3), Muhammad’s most basic 
prophetic warning was to repent, give charity and turn to God before the horrors 
of the Day of Judgment should come to pass (Q 2:254; 14:31; 30:43; 39:54-55; 
42:47; 71:1). 

This chapter will analyze divine judgment and the apocalypse under four cat- 
egories organized chronologically. They are: (1) the Apocalypse; (2) Final Judg- 
ment and Universal Justice; (3) Hell; and (4) Paradise. 

The Apocalypse 

The vividness of apocalyptic imagery in the Qur’an, like its counterparts in Syriac 
Christian literature, aims to engage its audience and instill within them the fear of 
God. 6 7 The apocalypse (See Greek apokalypsos, meaning ‘‘revelation”), Eschaton 
or end times, are technical terms describing the end of all existence in both time 
and space, as well as the tumultuous unraveling of a new one. Both the tempo- 
ral and physical dimensions of this finite universe are encapsulated in Arabic 
‘dlam (pi. 'dlamin), 1 which was adopted from Aramaic ‘alma (pi. ‘dimin', see also 
Hebrew ‘o/dm), 8 9 and which simultaneously means “age” and “world.” By the late 
antique period the apocalyptic terms for “worlds, ages” (Arabic ‘ dlamin ) or “eter- 
nity” (Aramaic ‘ dlam ‘dlminf were informed by layers of Christian tribulationism, 
Jewish messianism, Zoroastrian dualism, and ancient Near Eastern astrology. The 
religious heritage of various civilizations came to possess the idea of the end of the 
age (for example, Greek aeon; Sanskrit kalpa; cf. also Bahmdn Yasht 1:3; 2:24). 


/ am with You until the End 

This universe will come to an end and, according to the Aramaic Gospel of Mat- 
thew, the angels ( maldke ) will harvest the good and weed out the evil “at the end 
of the age” ( b-suldmeh d-‘dlmd; Matthew 13:39-49; see also Matthew 24:3). 10 


6 Dormer, Muhammad and the Believers, 16-17; Reynolds, The Qur’an and its Biblical Subtext, 
251-2. 

7 For more on this point see Binyamin Abrahamov, EQ, “World.” See also Beeston, Dictionnaire 
sabeen, 15. 

8 El 1 , ‘“Alam.” See also Droge, The Qur’an, 1. 

9 Cf. Christian Arabic abad al-abad/al-abidm (Diatessaron 9:36). 

10 The Christian Palestinian Aramaic New Testament, 2A:62 preserves an alternate pharse for “the 
end of the age” in sisuyeh d- ‘alma. 
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Furthermore, the very end of Matthew’s Gospel envisions Jesus’s final heart-felt 
words to his community. 

Go, therefore, recruit all the nations and baptize them in the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. And teach them to keep all that I com- 
manded (w-alefti eniin d-netrun/l-metar 11 kid md d-paqedtkun). And behold 
I am with you ( w-hd end ‘amkun end), for all the days until the end of the 
world/age (kulhun yawmdtd ‘damd l-siildmeh d- ‘alma). Amen. 

(Matthew 28:20; Diatessaron 55:5-7) 

In addition, these two passages in Matthew — which likely inform Apocalypse 
of Abraham 58 — are dogmatically re-articulated numerous times and in different 
ways throughout the Qur’an. It states, 

Do they wait except that the angels should come to them ( hal yanzuriin ilia 
an ta ’tiyahum al-mald ’ikah), or that your Lord should come, or that some of 
your Lord’s signs should come? The day when some of your Lord’s signs 
come, no soul which did not earlier believe or earn goodness from its faith 
will benefit from believing in them [the signs]. Say, “wait! Indeed, We are 
waiting” ( intaziru innd muntazirun). 

(Q 6:158) 

Q 6:158’s reference to the those who “wait” (yanzuriin; cf. Q 2:210; 7:53; 16:33; 
35:43; 43:66; 47:18) ... for “the angels” (al-mald ’ikah) plays on the subjunctive 
verb “to keep” (netrun; Matthew 28:20) and at the same time represents “the evil” 
ones whom the angels (maldke) weed out (Matthew 13:39-49). It follows that 
the Arabic verb yanzuriin, “they wait” and the Aramaic verb netriin, “they keep,” 
are both the imperfect masculine plural D stem of the same root, n-t-r, of which 
the middle radical is spirintized in Arabic producing n-z-r. Furthermore, the Ara- 
bic broken plural mala ’ikah shares the same root m-l-k with the Aramaic plural 
malake, meaning “angels, messengers.” 12 

In addition, the sentiment of Jesus’s parting words, “I am with you (end ‘amkun 
end) for all the days until the end of the world/age,” is transformed according 
to the strict monotheistic vision espoused by Muhammad into God’s command, 
“wait! Indeed, We are waiting” (intaziru innd muntazirun; see also Q 11:22) — 
which is the Arabic eighthformifta‘al of the root n-z-r — and is repeated almost 
verbatim elsewhere in the Qur’an where it states, “wait. Indeed I am with you 
among those waiting” (intaziru inrii ma'akum min al-muntazirin; Q 7:71; 10:20, 
102). This formula is also reversed into, “wait. Indeed they are waiting” (intaz 
ir innahum muntazirun; Q 32:30). Furthermore, this formula, which is based on 
Jesus’s warning to “[see,] watch and pray” (Matthew 24:41; 14:38; Luke 21:36; 
Diatessaron 42:34) and his parting words in Matthew’s Gospel, is widened 


1 1 Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels , 4:454 records this Harklean reading. 

12 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 269-70. 
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commanding the faithful to do as God does and ‘‘work” (i'malii; Q 11:93), 
“beware” ( irtaqibii; Q 11:93; 44:59), and “lurk” ( tarabbasir, Q 52:31; cf. in rela- 
tion 26: 15) until — the context implies — “the end of the world/age.” 


Tasting Death 

The apocalyptic overtones and imminent approach of God’s kingdom (Matthew 
3:2; Mark 1:15; Q 7:182-85) mentioned in Chapter 5 will now be discussed. The 
imminence of God’s kingdom and the apocalypse itself are manifested in the idea 
that Jesus’s followers will not taste death, which develops in four stages: (1) the 
Aramaic text of the synoptic Gospels; (2) the Greek text of John’s Gospel; (3) 
Paul’s epistle to the Hebrews; and (4) the Qur’an. 

In Matthew 16:1-4 Jesus accuses the Pharisees and Sadducees of being an evil 
and adulterous generation because they ask him for a sign from heaven. This is 
followed later wherein Jesus calls out to the masses, 

Whoever wishes to follow me should deny himself, carry his cross and follow 
me. For, whoever hopes to save himself ( nafseh ) will lose it; and whoever 
loses himself ( nafseh ) for my sake will find it. For, what does it profit a man 
if he gains the whole world but loses his soul ( nafseh ) or what will a man give 
in place ofhis soul (nafseh; cf. Q 6:12,20; 7:9; 11:21; 23:103; 39:15; 42:45)? 
For surely, the Son of Man ( bar andsd; see later) will come in the glory of 
his Father with his holy angels, and then he will reward each man according 
to his deeds ( hdydeyn nefru‘ l-anas anas ayk ‘abadawlii). Truly I say to you, 
there are people standing here who will not taste death until they see the Son 
of Man coming in his kingdom ( amin dmer end Ikun d-Tt andsd d-qaymin tndn 
d-ld net ‘mun mawtd ‘damd d-nehziin la-breh da-andsd d-dte b-malkiiteh). 

(Matthew 16:24-28: cf. Mark 9:1; Luke 9:23-27; 

Diatessaron 24:1; cf. Thomas 1, 19) 13 

It is clear that Jesus’s early community believed that the kingdom — the apoca- 
lypse itself — would come in their lifetime. In a passage found in the Greek text of 
John’s Gospel but not in the Syriac or CPA Gospels, this point is expressed differ- 
ently and causes much dispute between Jesus and the Pharisees. It states, 

The Jews answered him, “Are we not right in saying that you are a Samaritan 
and have a demon?” Jesus answered, “I do not have a demon; but 1 honor my 
Father, and you dishonor me. Yet I do not seek my own glory; there is one 
who seeks it and he is the judge. Very truly, I tell you, whoever keeps my word 
will never see death.” The Jews said to him, “Now we know that you have a 
demon. Abraham died, and so did the prophets; yet you say, ‘Whoever keeps 


13 Cf. in relation Jacob of Serugh, Homiliae selectae, 1 :683— 97 (On the Lord’s words, ‘what will it 
profit a person ...?’) 
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my word will never taste death.’ Are you greater than our father Abraham, 
who died? The prophets also died. Who do you claim to be?” Jesus answered, 
“If 1 glorify myself, my glory is nothing. It is my Father who glorifies me, he 
of whom you say, ‘He is our God,’ though you do not know Him.” 

(John 8:48-55 NRSV: see also Matthew 21:43; Luke 3:8; 

Diatessaron 35:59-61; Hebrews 6:13-17; Chapter 3) 

With the passage of time and the failure of the apocalypse to come about (for 
example, Thomas 51), the literal understanding of death found in the synoptic 
Gospels was on occasion replaced by a more nuanced, theological understanding. 
Death, thus, became the consequence of and metaphor for sin (Romans 1 :32; 5:12; 
6:16,23; Didache 5). 14 So unlike the synoptic Gospels which argue that Jesus’s fol- 
lowers will live long enough to see his kingdom, John’s Gospel projects his under- 
standing of death in absolute form, that is, they “will never see” or “taste death.” 
This revolutionary conception did not sit well with the Rabbinic authorities who 
accused Jesus — like Muhammad after him — of being possessed by a demon. 

The idea that Jesus’s followers would not taste death is elaborated upon in 
Paul’s epistle to the Hebrews, where it states, 

We do, however, see Jesus who for a little while laying beneath the angels, 
because the suffering of his death, glory and honor crowned his head (metul hasd 
d-mawteh w-tesbuhta w-iqdrd sun b-nseh hu). So by the grace of God, instead 
of everyone he tasted death (ger b-taybiiteh alalia hldfkulnds t 'em mawta). 

(Hebrews 2:9) 

Although written slightly earlier, Paul builds on the same theological assump- 
tions made explicit in John 8:52. He argues that not only will Jesus’s followers 
never taste death — that is, sin — but that he (Jesus) will “taste death for (i.e. on 
behalf of) everyone.” 

The Qur’an refutes both the literal and theological understanding of death pro- 
posed in the Gospels and Pauline letters. It states, 

Therefore, if they reject [lit. belie] you, so have messengers been rejected 
before you. They came with teachings, the Psalms and enlightening scripture. 
Every soul will taste death {hull nafs dhd’iqah al-mawt). And only on the 
Day of Resurrection will you be compensated with your wages (wa innamd 
tuwaffawna ujurakumyawm al-qiydmah). So whoever is slid past hellfire and 
entered into paradise will have won. For the life of [this] world is not but 
satisfying [one’s] illusion. 

(Q 3:184-5) 


14 Cf. Aphrahat, “Demonstrations,” 1:393—4 (On Resurrection); Ephrem, “Des Heiligen Ephraem 
des syrers Carmina Nisibena,” CSCO 240-1, 102-3, 1961, 75-7, 64-7 (On the Disputation 
between Death and Satan); Jacob of Serugh, Homiliae selectae, 6:808-31 (On the Ascension of 
Our Lord: line 235); 5:641-57 (On Death and Satan). See further E. P. Sanders, ABD, “Sin, Sin- 
ners (NT);” Norman R. Gulley, ABD, “Death.” 
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Similarly we read elsewhere, “Every soul will taste death (hull nafs dhd’iqah al- 
mawt ) and we test you with misfortune and fortune as a trial. And to us will you be 
returned (wa ilaynd turja'un )” (Q 21:35; cf. Q 17:75; 29:57). 

Scholars have drawn the connection between these qur’anic verses and the Gos- 
pels before them 15 which may have been articulated in the Hanafite circles of 
Umayyah b. Abl al-Salt. 16 Muhammad’s strict monotheistic vision — let alone the 
possibility of his participation in such Hanafite circles — explain why Q 3:184- 
185 completely rejects the claim in the Greek text of John 8:52 that Christian 
believers are immortal — whether literally or theologically — and the claim found 
in Hebrews 2:9 that Jesus died on their behalf. 

It also explains why Q 3:185 dogmatically re-articulates Matthew 18:27-8. The 
statement “Every soul will taste death” {hull nafs dhd’iqah al-mawt) is a vocifer- 
ous rebuttal of the statement “there are people standing here who will not taste 
death” ( amln dmer end Ikiin d-Tt andsd d-qaymm tndn d-ld net ‘miin mawtd). This 
is especially because the Arabic text, by employing the active participle dhd ’iqah, 
lit. “is tasting,” instead of employing the imperfect mood or future tense, empha- 
sizes that death is currently, unavoidably and hastily afflicting everyone. The 
Arabic text’s insistence that every “soul” (nafs) will taste death is a response to 
vocabulary found in the Aramaic text ofMatthew 16:24-25, which calls every man 
to give “himself’ (, nafseh ) up to Jesus. Lastly, the verse “And only on the Day of 
Resurrection will you be compensated with your wages” (wa innamd tuwaffawnd 
ujurakumyawm al-qiyamah ) recalls Mattew 16:27, “then [at the apocalypse] he 
[Jesus] will reward each man according to his deeds” ( hdydeyn nefru ‘ l-ands anas 
ayk ‘abadawhi; cf. in relation Q 52:16; 66:7). 

Like Matthew, furthermore, the qur’anic verses take place in the context of 
condemning the Jews and the People of the Scripture for, among other things, 
asking for God’s signs (Q 21:37) and rejecting them (Q 3:183). And like the 
Greek text of John 8:48-55, the qur’anic verses condemn those who question 
when the apocalypse will come and mock Muhammad’s prophethood (Q 3: 1 84; 
21:38-41). 


Family Betrayal 

The apocalypse will not only bring about the destruction of the self or soul, but the 
nuclear family as well (Micah 7:6; Luke 12:53; Thomas 16; Bahmdn Yasht 2:30). 
It was briefly mentioned at the start of this chapter that Jesus’s fiery apocalyptic 
warnings found throughout Matthew 24, Mark 13, and Luke 21 are a significant 
contribution to the apocalyptic worldview of the Qur’an. Part of this contribution 
is found in the following statements made by Jesus as he describes the horror of 
the apocalypse, 


1 5 Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran, 45 1 , 457; Rudolph, Die Abhdngigkeit des Qorans, 
14; Ahrens, “Christliches im Qoran,” 164. 

16 Umayyah b. Abl al-Salt, Umajja ibn Abi’s Salt , 50, 107-8. 
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For nation will rise against nation, and kingdom against kingdom; and there 
will be earthquakes in every place {wa nehwun zaw ‘e b-dukd duka); and there 
will be famines and unrest. These are the beginnings of sorrows ... A brother, 
therefore, will betray [lit. hand in] his brother to death (naslem deyn akhd 1- 
akhiiwhl l-mawta), and a father his son (w-abd la-breh ), and children will rise 
against their parents and murder them {wa nqumun bnayd ‘al abdhayhun wa 
nmTtun enun ). And you will be hated by all people for the sake of my name, 
but whoever on account of my name endures until the end will be saved . . 

. Woe, however, to the pregnant and to those who are nursing in those days 
{way deyn 1-batndtd wa l-aylen d-maynqdn b-hdniin yawmdtd)\ Pray, there- 
fore, that your flight may not be in winter. For in those days there will be suf- 
fering, like there has not been since the beginning of the creation which God 
created until now, nor will [ever] be. 

(Mark 13:8, 12-13, 17-19; Luke 21: 10-1 1, 16-19,23-24: 
cf. Matthew 24:7-8, 10, 19-20; Diatessaron 41 :4 1— 42) 

The mention of the apocalypse in the same passage as “the pregnant and . . . 
those who are nursing in those days” is reflected generally in the sequence of ideas 
in Q 31:34, which are, “God has the knowledge of the hour, and he sends rain and 
knows what is in the wombs.” However, the different elements of this synoptic 
passage are re-articulated more succinctly in Q 22:1-2 as it states, 

O you people, beware of your Lord! Indeed, the quaking of the hour is a 
tremendous thing {inn zalzalat al-sd‘ah shay’ ‘azTm). On the day you see 
it, every nursing woman will forget about what she nurses {tadhhal kull 
murdi ‘ah ‘ammd ‘arda ‘at), and every pregnant woman will deliver her bur- 
den {wa tada ‘ kull dhdt haml hamlahd). And you will see the people drunk 
while they are not drunk, however, the torment of God is severe. 

(Q 22:1-2) 

Q 22:1-2 echoes the warning in Didache 16:1-3 that people should beware for 
their lives since they do not know when the hour of the apocalypse will come 
about. More importantly, both Mark 13:8, 12-13, 17-19 and Q 22:1-2 argue that 
the horrors of the apocalypse will cause the very fabric family relations to rup- 
ture — both in utero and among the immediate family. 

At any rate Q 22: 1-2 can be broken up into four components that re-articulate 
corresponding portions of Mark’s text. The first is the warning, “O you people, 
beware of your Lord! Indeed, the quaking of the hour is a tremendous thing” {inn 
zalzalat al-sd ‘ah shay ’ ‘azTm), which recalls “and there will be earthquakes in every 
place” {wa nehwun zaw ‘e b-dukd duka). The second is the statement, “on the day 
you see it, every nursing woman will forget about what she nurses” {tadhhal kull 
murdi ‘ah ‘ammd ‘arda ‘at) which recalls — in edited fashion — that “a brother” will 
“betray his brother to death, and a father his son” and that “children will rise against 
their parents and muder them.” In relation to this, the third component re-articulat- 
ing Mark is the statement, “and every pregnant woman will deliver her burden” 
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( wa tada ‘ hull dhdt haml hamlaha) which explains the warning ‘‘woe, however, to 
the pregnant and to those who are nursing in those days” ( way deyn l-batndtd wa l- 
aylen d-maynqdn b-hanun yawmata). The fourth and most subtle component is the 
statement, “and you will see the people drunk while they are not drunk, however, 
the torment of God is severe,” which may partially be inspired by Isaiah 24:20 but, 
nonetheless, encapsulates the chaos preserved in the statement, “for in those days 
there will be suffering, such as has not been since the beginning of the creation that 
God created until now, nor will [ever] be” (cf. in relation Q 5:115). 

Finally, the total, mutual abandonment of both parents and children found in 
Mark and Luke is preserved elsewhere in Q 80 as it states, 

The day when a person will abandon his brother ( yawm yafirr al-mar ’ min 
akhih) ; his mother and his father ( wa ummih wa abih)\ his spouse and his 
children {wa sdhibatih wa banlh); for every person on that day will there be a 
self-interested concern. 

(Q 80:34-7) 

When the apocalypse comes, the instinct of self interest and survival will cause 
family members to abandon and betray one another. Among the greatest horrors 
of that day will be the shaking of the earth and tearing of the sky. 

Apocalypse 1: Earth Shaken and Heaven Torn 

Both the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospels carry on the tradition of apocalyptic 
warning found throughout the Prophets of theHebrew Bible and those of Zora- 
ostrian Scripture, which depict the shaking of the earth and the tearing of the 
heavens (Job 26:6-13; Isaiah 24:10-23; Nahum 1:4-8; Bahmdn Yasht 3:3). And 
as we have gleaned from the earlier discussion, earthquakes (zaw‘e, zalzalah ) are 
a staple of the apocalyptic scene in both the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospel Tradi- 
tions. Thus, Q 99 al-zalzalah (the quaking) reads, 

When the earth quakes its [final] quake (idha 11 zulzilat al-ard zilzalaha); and 
the earth ejects its burdens; 18 and mankind asks “what ails it?” On that day 
will it narrate its events. For your Lord has revealed to it. On that day will 
people issue forth separately to be shown their works. So whoever does an 
atom’s weight of good will see it; and whoever does an atom’s weight of evil 
will see it. 

(Q 99:1-8) 

The destruction wrought by the final earthquakes and its association with the bal- 
ances of mankind’s works is also depicted two Surahs later in Q 101 entitled 
al-qdri ‘ah, meaning “the rending,” which reads, 


17 For more on the apocalyptic background surrounding idha, see Neuwirth, “Structural, linguistic 
and literary features,” 1 04 

18 Cf. in relation Ibn Qutaybah, TafsTr, 22. 
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The rending ( al-qdri ‘ah), what is the rending? And what can inform you what 
the rending is? The day when people will be like scattered moths. And when 
the mountains will be like plucked wool. As for he whose balances will be 
heavy, they will be in a pleasant life. And as for he whose balances will be 
light, his home [lit. mother, womb] will be a chasm ( hdwiyah ). 19 And what 
can inform you what that is? A scorching fire! 

(Q 101:1-11) 

The word al-qdri ‘ah was understood by the Islamic exegetical tradition generally 
to connote the upheaval of the apocalypse. 20 It is typically translated, furthermore, 
as “the calamity” (Pickthall), “the day of noise and clamor” (Yusuf Ali), and other 
similar epithets. But the root q-r- ‘may be understood more accurately in its Ara- 
maic context, “to rend, to tear in two,” 21 which also corresponds to the apocalyptic 
devastation that takes place in Matthew’s Gospel as a result of Jesus’s death on 
the cross. For it states, 

At that moment the curtain of the temple was torn in two (estrT la-treyn ), from 
top to bottom. The earth quaked and the rocks were split (w-ar‘d ettzi'at wa 
kife estari). The tombs were opened ( wa bayt qbiire etptahu) and many bodies 
of saints who had fallen asleep were raised (wa pagre sagiye d-qadise/zdiqe 22 
da-skibin hwaw qamu). 

(Matthew 27:51-2: cf. Luke 23:44-45; Diatessaron 52:8— 1 0) 23 

Liiling correctly relates this scene in Matthew to Q 101. 24 Furthermore, that “the 
tombs (bayt qbiire ) were opened” is reminiscent of Q 82:4 stating, “when the 
graves are overturned” (idhd al-qubur bu'thirat), as well as Q 100:9-11 which 
states, “Does he not know that when whatever is in the graves are overturned (idhd 
bu ‘thir mdfi al-qubur), and that which are in the hearts are retrieved, indeed their 
lord will be knowledgeable of them on that day” (Q 100:9-1 1). 

Similarly, that the dead “bodies of saints . . . were raised” (qamu) may well 
justify the philological Syriac or CPA origins of the prevalent qur’anic term for 
“resurrection” (qiyamah.). 25 Another point concerns the “scorching fire” that is a 
“chasm” (hdwiyah) of Q 101:9-11, which is none other than the “great chasm” 
(hawtd rabtd) of Luke 16:26’s scene in hell (see later discussion). 26 Finally, it is 


19 It is interesting to consider the possibility that this verse makes use of the Syriac/ Aramaic word- 
play between a-m-m, “to hold in a womb,” and h-w-y, “to create”. Cf. in relation Sokoloff, A 
Syriac Lexicon , 52, 334-5. 

20 For example, Ibn Qutaybah, Tafsir gharib al-qur’dn, 537. 

21 CAL, “q-r- Liiling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 194-5. 

22 Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 4:443 records this Sinaiticus reading. 

23 Matthew 27:5 1-52; cf. Luke 23:45 only states, “While the sun’s light failed; and the curtain of the 
temple was tom in two.” Cf. further Biqa‘T, Nazm, 3: 127. 

24 Liiling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 194-6. 

25 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 244; Isaas Hasson, EQ, “Last Judgment.” 

26 Ibid., 285-6 never makes this point. 
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not insignificant that Neuwirth’s chronology includes Q 99-101, which share a 
common apocalyptic discourse with the Aramaic Gospels according to our study, 
in the same sub-group. 27 

Going back to the shaking of the earth and tearing of the heavens, the apoca- 
lyptic imagery of terrestrial, maritime, and celestial chaos found in the Aramaic 
Gospels provided much inspiration for the introductory verses of several Meccan 
Surahs, some of which are discussed by Andrae. 28 Let us consider the Gospel 
verses first and then their qur’anic counterparts. Continuing the narration of Mat- 
thew 24, Mark 13 and Luke 21 discussed earlier, like any good prophet Jesus 
warns his followers, 

Immediately, in those days ( b-hanun . . . yawmdta), after that suffering ( bdtar 
iilsdnd haw), the sun will be darkened ( semsd nehsak ; cf. also Luke 23:44- 
45), and the moon will not give its light (wa sahrd Id netel nureh/zahrehl 
zahrd dileh 29 ), and the stars will fall from heaven ( wa kawkbe neplun men 
smaya), and the powers of heaven will be shaken {wa hayalwdtd da-smayd 
nettzTTm). 

(Matthew 24:29; Mark 13:24-25) 


Luke’s Gospel adds, 

And there will be signs in the sun, the moon, the stars, and on the earth {wa 
nehwydn dtwdtd b-semsa wa b-sahra wa b-kawkbe wa b-ar‘d), suffering 
among nations and confusion from the roaring of the sound of the sea {iilsdnd 
d- ‘amme wa pusak Tdayd men tawhtd d-qdld d-yama ). The quaking that casts 
the life out of people from fear of what is about to come upon the earth {wa 
zaw ‘e d-mapeq nefsdtd da-bnayndsd men dehltd d-medem da- ‘tid l-metd), 
and the power of heaven will be shaken {wa nettzTTm hayle da-smayd). 

(Luke 21:25-26; Diatessaron 42:19-22) 

Before discussing several qur’anic passages that are in strong dialogue with 
these synoptic passages, we first mention Matthew-Mark’s narrative style begin- 
ning with “in those days” {b-hanun . . . yawmdta) which may account for the 
flourishing of the ‘nomenclature of apocalyptic days’ in the Qur’an. 30 

Also of significance is the syntax and vocabulary of Luke 21:25, which begins 
“And there will be signs in the sun, the moon, the stars, and on the earth” {wa 
nehwydn dtwdtd b-semsa wa b-sahra wa b-kawkbe wa b-ar‘d). This statement is 
dogmatically re-articulated nearly two dozen times in the Qur’an. It states, 


27 Neuwirth, Der Koran. Band 1, 160-84. 

28 Andrae, Les origines de l ’is lam et le christianisme, 72-3. 

29 Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels , 3: 199; 4:373 records this Harklean reading. 

30 Cf. discussion of yawm al-qiyamah, yawm al-din; yawm al-fasl , al-yawm al-akhir in Andrae, Les 
origines del’islam et le christianisme , 71. See in relation John 6; 1 1 :24; 12:48; Aphrahat, “Dem- 
onstrations,” 1 :93 1-4 (On Death and the Last Days); cf. also ibid. , 1 9, 24; Q 36:34-4 1 . Cf. further 
Jacob of Serugh, Homiliae selectae, 6:720-74 (On the Nativity 1: 1 130^15). 
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There is in the creation of the heavens and the earth ( inn a Ji khalq al-samdwdt 
wa al-ard ) and the alternation of night and day and the ships that sail in the 
sea . . . signs for a people who reason (la-dydt li-qawm ya ' qilun ). 

(Q 2:164: cf. also 10:6) 

This verse preserves three syntactic components from Luke. The first is the open- 
ing “there is” which reproduces “there will be.” The second syntactic component 
is the phrase “the creation of the heavens and the earth” ( khalq al-samdwdt wa al- 
ard) which summarizes the list “in the sun, the moon, the stars, and on the earth” 
( b-semsd wa b-sahrd wa b-kawkbe wa b-ar‘d ), where the qur’anic “creation of 
the heavens” is comprised of Luke’s trio: the sun, moon, and stars. The third and 
last syntactic component is equating these celestial and terrestrial objects with 
“signs,” where the Arabic plural noun dydt is ultimately derived from the Aramaic 
dtwdtd , 31 We may infer, therefore, that Luke 24:25 in some part inspired the artic- 
ulation of the qur’anic formula, “Therein is/are sign(s)” (inifji dhdlik f la-dyah/dt ; 
Q 6:99; 13:4; 16:12; 45:13). 32 This is certainly true for Q 16:12 which also reflects 
the content of Luke 24:25, stating. 

And he has put under your control night, day, the sun, the moon and the stars 
( al-layl wa al-nahdr wa al-shams wa al-qamar wa al-nujum) controlled by 
His command. Therein are signs for a people who reason (inn a ft dhdlik 1 la- 
dyalidt li-qawm ya ‘qilun). 

(Q 16:12) 

Likewise, Q 12:105 of Ibn Mas‘ud’s codex, which states “and the heavens 
and earth are two great signs” ( dyatdn ‘azunatdn), is also in dialogue with Luke 
24:25. 33 

In contrast to God’s creation is the apocalypse, which may be considered the 
“reverse process of creation.” 34 In this vein, let us return in more detail to the con- 
tents of Matthew 24:29; Mark 13:24-25 and Luke 21:25-26 in order to understand 
their impact on the introductory verses of several Meccan Surahs. To make mat- 
ters simple, the language and imagery of either Matthew-Mark or Luke’s passages 
have been reduced to the following nine contents: 

1 there is suffering; 

2 the sun, moon and stars are mentioned; 

3 the sun darkens; 

4 the moon’s light fails; 

5 the stars fall; 

3 1 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 109. 

32 This is also supported by the interpretation of Q 2 1 :32 found in Mujahid, TafsTr, 47 1 . 

33 Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur ’an, 50. For more on the “signs implied in 
nature” cf. Neuwirth, “Structural, linguistic and literary features,” 105. 

34 Jane I. Smith, EQ, “Eschatology.” 
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6 the sea roars; 

7 people die out of fear; 

8 the earth quakes; and 

9 the heavens shake. 

These nine contents were dogmatically re-articulated to fit the exigencies of the 
early Muslim community, Muhammad’s vision of strict monotheism, and the 
rhymed prose of his prophetic speech. 35 What this means more specifically is that 
these apocalyptic scenes were translated, elaborated upon, or re-organized from 
their earlier Aramaic form to fit a late antique sectarian Arabian context. And 
although such apocalyptic scenes are found throughout the Qur’an, three char- 
acteristics place these Surahs in a class of their own: (a) the apocalyptic scenes 
in question are concentrated in the Meccan Surahs Q 51 through Q 86; Q 99 and 
Q 101 ; 36 (b) these scenes occur at the very start of the Surah; (c) and they are in 
dialogue with Matthew 24:29; Mark 13:24-25 and Luke 21:25-26. 

It is suitable to begin with the opening verses of Q 81, which Thyen correctly 
relates to the apocalyptic imagery of Mark 13. 37 It states, 

When the sun is burnt out (idhd al-shams kuwwirat ); 38 and when the stars 
fade (wa idhd al-nujum inkadarat ); and when the mountains are liquified; 
and when the camels are neglected; and when the beasts are assembled; and 
when the seas are boiled ( wa idhd al-bihdr sujjirat); and when souls are cou- 
pled; and when the sacrificed girl is asked for what sin has she been killed; 
and when the scroll are unraveled; and when heaven is abraded (wa idhd al- 
sama’ kushitat)', and when Hell [burns] wildly; a soul will know what it has 
prepared. 

(Q 81:1-14: cf. 19:88-91) 39 

“When the sun is burnt out” (idhd al-shams kuwwirat ) then — as Matthew-Mark 
states — “the sun will be darkened (semsd nehsak; content 3).” Mark’s darkening 
of the sun and his mention of the stars (contents 3 and 5) were in part the inspira- 
tion for the statement “when the stars fade” (wa idhd al-nujum inkadarat). And 
the statement “when heaven is abraded” (wa idhd al-samd ’ kushitat) recalls con- 
tent 9 of the three synoptic passages when the “the powers of heaven (hayalwdtd 


35 Cf. in relation Neuwirth, Studien zur Komposition der mekkanischen Suren , 67-76, 99-115. 

36 See ibid., 21-37 for an in depth study of the rhymes employed in these Surahs. 

37 Thyen, Bibel und Koran , 198-99, 238-9. 

38 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon , 612. In relation to this, Mujahid, TafsTr , 707; Muqatil, TafsTr , 3:455 
interprets k-w-r as the extinguishing of the sun’s light. See further Ibn Qutaybah, TafsTr, 382. 

39 Cf. also Mujahid, TafsTr, 707-8; Farra’, Ma ‘am al-qur ’an, 3:239-41 . The exegetical perspectives 
on this passage — and those concerning the apocalyptic verses which open many of the Meccan 
Surahs — are usually superficial, disconnected from any cohesive narrative and redundant (cf. for 
example Tafsirs on Q 79; 81). It is clear that the Exegetes were sufficiently cut off from the scrip- 
tural impulses that gave rise to such qur’anic verses and had frequent recourse, rather, to vague 
and repetitive references concerning “angels” or “stars” without any context. 
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da-smayd ) will be shaken ( netzT'un)." Likewise, the opening verses of Q 75 portray 
the joining of sun and moon (in an eclipse?) in the following apocalyptic scene, 

Indeed, I swear 40 by the Day of Resurrection. And indeed, I swear by the self- 
blaming soul. Does mankind think that We will not gather his bones? To the 
contrary. We are able to refashion his [very] fingers. However, mankind would 
rather reject openly. They ask about the timing of the Day of Resurrection. So 
when eyesight is dazed, and the moon is eclipsed (wa khasaf al-qamar), and the 
sun and moon are joined ( wa jumi' al-shams wa al-qamar), mankind will say on 
that day “where is [my] escape?” (yaqul al-insdn yawnf ’idh in ayn al-mafar). 

(Q 75:1-11) 

Farra’ claims concerning the “the moon is eclipsed; and the sun and moon are 
joined” ( khasaf al-qamarwa jumi' al-shams wa al-qamar), precisely what Mat- 
thew-Mark’s passage states, namely that “the moon will not give its light” ( wa 
sahrd Id netel nitre h; content 4 and 2). 41 And from the fear depicted in Luke’s 
passage of this same episode, Q 75 recalls that mankind will say “where is [my] 
escape?” (yaqul al-insdn yawm“ ’idh m ayn al-mafar, content 7). 

Similarly, the opening verses of Q 70, which in some sense “follow” those of 
Q 75 in Neuwirth’s chronology, 42 address the destruction of the heavens and the 
long span of time it takes for angels to ascend through them. It states, 

An inquirer asked about a fateful torment («7 'al sd 'il hi- ‘adhdb wdqi j, which 
for the rebellious ones cannot be repelled, from the God of ascensions. The 
angels and the (Holy?) spirit ascend upon it in a day whose measure is 50 thou- 
sand years. So endure amiably. They see it far away. And We see it nearby. The 
day when heaven will be like molten iron (yawm takun al-samd ’ ka al-muhl ); 
and the mountains will be like wool. And no friend will ask about his friend. 

(Q 70:1-10) 

The “fateful torment” ('adhdb wdqi “) is reminiscent of the suffering spoken of in 
the synoptic passages (content 1). So too does the “the day when heaven will be 
like molten iron” (yawm takun al-samd ’ ka al-muhl) describe the smoldering state 
of heaven once its powers have been shaken (content 9). The opening verses of 
Q 84 argue that the heavens and the earth obey God’s command by annihilating 
themselves, stating, 

When heaven is ruptured (idhd al-samd ’ inshaqqat), and harkens to its Lord 
and it must. And when the earth is stretched out and ejects what is inside of it 
and becomes empty (wa idhd al-ard muddat wa alqat majiha wa takhallat), 
and harkens to its Lord and it must. 

(Q 84:1-5) 

40 See also Kropp’s emendation in Chapter 3. 

41 Farra’, Ma ‘am al-qur’an, 3:209. 

42 Neuwirth, Der Koran. Band 1, esp. 427. 
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Parallel to the statement “when heaven is ruptured” (idhd al-sama ’ inshaqqat ) — 
which is a re-formulation of the shaking of heaven’s powers (content 9) — is the 
statement “and when the earth is stretched out and ejects what is inside of it and 
becomes empty” (yva idhd al-ard muddat wa alqat md fihd wa takhallat) which is 
a more detailed account of “what is about to come upon the earth” ( medem da- ‘tTd 
l-meta; Luke 21:26; content 8). So too is Q 56:1-6 an elaboration upon this verse, 
as it describes shaking of the earth, stating, 

When fate ( al-wdqi‘ah ) comes to pass. About its occurrence will there be 
no deceit. Lowering and raising [people?]. When the earth shakes violently 
(idhd rujjat al-ard rajjan); and the mountains are obliterated, such that it will 
become strewn dust. 

(Q 56: 1— 6) 43 

The inevitable fate ( al-wdqi ‘ah) represents “what is about to come upon the earth” 
(medem da- ‘tTd l-meta), where Arabic wdqi ‘and Aramaic meld are parallel ver- 
bal constructs meaning, “occurring, coming, arriving.” 44 That fate, moreover, will 
occur “when the earth shakes violently” (idhd rujjat al-ard rajjan; content 8) and 
when other forces of destruction come upon the world. 

In addition, the opening verses of Q 82 address the destruction of the heavenly, 
celestial and maritime realms, stating, 

When heaven is cleaved (idhd al-sama’ infatarat); and when the stars fall (wa 
idhd al-kawdkib intatharat ); 45 and when the seas overflow (wa idhd al-bihdr 
fujjirat ) 46 ; and when the graves are turned over; a soul will know what it has 
accomplished and neglected. 

(Q 82:1-5) 

The statement “when heaven is cleaved (idhd al-sama ’ infatarat ) recalls the shak- 
ing of heaven’s powers in the synoptic passages (content 9). The statement “and 
when the stars fall” (wa idhd al-kawdkib intatharat) in large part reproduces “and 
the stars will fall from heaven (wa kawkbe neplun men smaya ; Matthew 24:29; 
Mark 13:25; content 5). Furthermore, unlike the more common Arabic word 
for “stars” (nujum; sg. najm, nijmah; see earlier), this verse employs the word 
kawdkib (sg. kawkab) from the quadrilateral (Arabic faTal) root k-w-k-b, 47 which 
is an adaptation of kawkbe (sg. kawkbd) used in Mark and throughout the Aramaic 


43 Cf. ibid., 3:121. 

44 Ibn Manzur, Lisan al- ‘arab, 6:4895; Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 1 10-1 1 . 

45 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 957 . Muqatil, Tafslr, 3 :458 correctly cites the splitting of the heavens, 
the falling of the stars and — most importantly — the descent of the Lord and the angels ( nuzul al- 
rabb . . .wa al-mala ’ikah), which echoes the portrayal of the Son of Man at the apocalypse in the 
Gospels. 

46 See in relation Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 43. 

47 The Sabbaic cognate in Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 80 means “star” as well. 
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Gospels, and is ultimately derived from the reduplicated root (Syriac palpel) of the 
root k-b-b. Furthermore, “the roaring of the sound of the sea” ( tawhtd d-qdld d- 
yamd; Luke 21:25) will result in the overflow of the sea ( wa idhd al-bihdr fajjirat, 
content 6). Similarly, the opening verses of Q 52 state, 

By the mountain ( wa al-tur), Ai and a written scripture, and the unraveled 
pages, and the aged house, and the raised vault, and the boiling sea (wa al-bah 
r al-masjur), the torment of your Lord will surely come to pass (inn a ‘adhdb 
rabik la-wdqi ■). It has no [averting] adversary. The day when heaven will 
heave violently (yawn tamiir al-sama’ mawran), and the mountains will 
completely liquefy. 

(Q 52:1-10) 

The “boiling sea” (al-bahr al-masjiir) is another result of the “the roaring of 
the sound of the sea” as it churns from shore to shore and swells up (content 6). 
“The torment of your Lord” ( ‘adhdb rabik ) approximates the suffering (ulsana) 
portrayed in the synoptic passages (content 1). And finally, “the day when heaven 
will heave violently” (yawm tamiir al-sama ’ mawran) recalls the shaking of heav- 
en’s powers in the synoptic passages (content 9). 


Apocalypse 2: Heaven Attacks Earth 

In the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospels the shaking of the earth and the tearing 
of the heavens occur in the wake of a celestial army’s attack upon the earth. The 
celestial army is composed of 3 parts: the Rear Guard, Vanguard and Central 
Command. This subject is discussed in a series of cryptic introductory verses char- 
acteristic of the Qur’an’s prophetic speech, namely those of Q 79, 51, 77 and 100 
(in that order). Thus, the opening verses of Q 79 state, 

By the intruders that run out (wa al-nazi ‘at gharqari). 49 By the energized 
[ones] that animate (wa al-ndshitdt nashtan). By the drifters that float (wa al- 
sdbihdt sabhan); and the foremost [ranks] that depart (fa al-sdbiqdt sabqan); 
and the leaders that command (fa al-mudabbirdt amran). The day when the 
trembling will quake (yawm tarjuf al-rajifah ); followed by the aftershock. On 
that day will hearts be horrified (qidiib yawm" ’idh'" wajifah); their vision will 
be restrained. 

(Q 79:1-9: cf. Q 88:2) 50 

By their cryptic nature, the first five verses — a series of cognate accusa- 
tives (maf'ul mutlaq) — have been interpreted only in the most general sense to 


48 Neuwirth, Der Koran. Band 1 , 688 translates this as “Beim Berg Sinai.” See further Jeffery, The 
Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an , 206-7 . 

49 Cf. CAL, “n-s- 

50 See also translation in Neuwirth, Der Koran. Band 1, 395-6. 
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connote the movement of the stars and the shaking of the earth. 5 1 Munther Y ounes, 
however, employs Liiling’s method of modifying the diacritics of the Arabic text 
and argues that these verses portray “women performing good deeds.” 52 Younes’ 
reconstructed reading is only possible if taken as an isolated pericope. However, 
Q 79: 1-9 cannot be read in isolation but rather alongside all the apocalyptic verses 
at the start of the Meccan Surahs. Furthermore, our analysis of Q 79:1-9 has the 
benefit of deciphering problematic words and phrases through comparison with 
apocalyptic passages in the Aramaic Gospel Traditions — which is both more con- 
servative and consistent than making changes to the text (see Chapter 1). Thus, it 
is likely that the scene is describing a celestial army marching against earth. 53 This 
army leaves the utmost heights of heaven, and is organized into the “rear guard” 
(“drifters” = al-sdbihdt), “vanguard” (“foremost ranks” = al-sdbiqdt) and “central 
command” ( al-mudabbirdt ). It should be noted, however, that the cryptic nature 
of these verses is made lucid thanks to the Qur’an’s dialogue with both Hebrew 
Scripture and the Aramaic Gospels Traditions. An explanation of the three units 
of this army follows: 

i) Rear Guard, that is, “drifters” ( al-sdbihdt ) are heavy and slow moving rain 
clouds; 

ii) Vanguard, that is, “foremost ranks” ( sdbiqdt ) are angels — perhaps the Oph- 
anim (Daniel 7:9; Revelation 11:16) or “watchers” ( haras shadid'. Genesis 
6:4; Daniel 4:13-14; Jude 1:6; 1 Enoch 7) embodied astrologically as “shoot- 
ing stars” ( shuhub; Q 72:8) — taking commands directly from the qur’anic 
God or Biblical Son of Man; 

iii) Central Command or commanding unit which is God — though originally 
the Son of Man (Daniel 7:13-14; Matthew 24:30-31; Mark 13:26-27; Luke 
21:27; Q 2:210; 25:25-26; see later discussion). 54 

At any rate, the first strike of the celestial army against earth is “the day when 
the trembling will quake” ( yawm tarjuf al-rdjifah), which is the army’s first 
strike. This is “followed by the aftershock,” which is its second strike. It follows, 
therefore, that out of sheer horror “on that day will hearts be horrified ( qulub 
yawnf ’idh'" wdjifah ).” Taken together, the detailed — though cryptic — description 
of the earth’s quaking and the fear of mankind before its destruction recall “the 
quaking that casts the life out of people from fear of what is about to come upon 
the earth” ( wa zaw‘e d-mapeq nefsdtd da-bnayndsd men dehltd d-medem da- ‘tid 


5 1 For example, Mujahid, Tafsir , 701-2; Muqatil, Tafsir , 3:445 simply attribute the first three verses 
to the movement of stars (al-nujum) without any further clarification. 

52 Munther Younes, “Angels, Stars, Death, the Soul, Horses, Bows-or Women? The Opening 
Verses of Qur’an 79,” in ibid, (ed.), New Perspectives on the Quran, New York: Routledge Press, 
2011,265-78. 

53 Cf. in relation Jacob of Serugh, Homiliae selectae, 6:808-3 1 (On the Ascension of Our Lord: line 
420). 

54 Cf. in relation Mujahid, Tafsir, 498. 
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l-mate ; Luke 21:26; contents 8 and 7). It may even be argued that the apocalyptic 
threat to the internal human locus, Aramaic nefsatd, that is, “souls, spirits,” is 
preserved in the Arabic word quliib, that is, “hearts.” 55 

Sharing in this dialogue is Q 5 1 : 1-9, which states, 

By the knights that charge (wa al-dhdriydt dharwan ); 56 and the wagons that 
are loaded {fa al-hdmildt wiqran ); and the projectiles that fly (fa al-jdriydt 57 
yusran 5S ); and the diviners that foretell (fa al-muqassimdt 59 amran). Indeed 
what you are promised is true. And indeed judgment is fated (wa inn al-din 
la-wdqi ‘). By the heavens that are muddled (wa al-samd ’ dhdt al-hubuk), 60 
[like] you are of different creeds, perverted by all who are perverted (yu ' fak 
‘anh man ufik). 6 ' 

(Q 5 1 : 1— 9) 62 

This passage also consists of cognate accusatives and cryptic language that clearly 
portrays — only if read according to the Aramaic substratum underlying the words 
dhariyahjariyah, yusr, hubuk and ifk — a celestial army marching against earth. A 
recapitulation of this army looks like the following: 

i) V anguard, that is, the knights ( al-dhdriydt ) are the watcher angels or shooting 
stars and strike first; 

ii) Rear Guard, that is, the wagons (al-hdmildt) are the clouds loaded with pre- 
cipitation and strike second with projectiles (al-jdriydt) of — perhaps — rain or 
hail; 

iii) Central Command, that is, the diviners ( al-muqassimdt ) may represent the 
commanding unit in so far as this term refers to God in plural form, who is the 
only actor capable of foretelling the coming of the apocalypse and the inva- 
sion of His celestial army. 

This celestial campaign against the earth — which results in the muddling (hubuk) 
of heaven and recalls the shaking of heaven’s powers (content 9) — reflects the 
muddled or sectarian state of affairs in the Qur’an’s milieu, and which warrants a 
commensurate punishment for widespread doctrinal perversion (ifk). 

The opening verses of Q 77 similarly allude to the celestial army’s attack against 
earth and the destruction of the heavens, stating, 


55 Ibn Manzur, Lis an al- ‘arab, 5:3713. 

56 Cf. Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon , 398. 

57 Ibid., 259. 

58 Cf. Qumran Jewish Aramaic in CAL, “ y-s-r .” 

59 Cf. CPA usage in CAL, “ q-s-m.” 

60 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon , 406 

6 1 Cf. Jewish Babylonian Aramaic usage in CAL, “ a-p-k .” 

62 Cf. Mujahid, Tafsir, 617; Farra’, Ma ‘am al-qur’an, 3:82. 
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By the messengers that inform ( wa al-mursaldt ' urfan ); and the storms that 
rage; by the unravelers that unravel ( wa al-ndshirdt nashran)\ and the sav- 
iors that save (fa al-fdriqdt farqan ); 63 and the speakers that mention (fa al- 
mulqiyat dhikran ); [giving] pardon or warning. Indeed what you are promised 
will take place. 64 So when the stars are blocked (fa idhd al-nujum tumisat ); 
and when heaven is split (wa idhd al-sama’furijat); and when the mountains 
are obliterated; and when the messengers are timed; for what day has it been 
set? For the Day of Distinction (yawm al-fasl). And what will inform you 
what the Day of Distinction is? 

(Q 77: 1— 14) 65 

The statement “so when the stars are blocked” (fa idhd al-nujum tumisat) is 
inspired by the mention of the stars and the darkening of the sun in Matthew- 
Mark’s passage (contents 3 and 5). “When heaven is split” (wa idhd al-samd ’furi- 
jat) recalls the shaking of the powers of heaven in the synoptic passages (content 
9). On account of their female gender the “messengers” (al-mursaldt) are angels 
(cf. Q 37:149; 52:39; Zechariah 5:9). The interpretation of the “unravelers” (al- 
ndshirdt) and “speakers that mention” (al-mulqiyat dhikran) is less clear and may 
refer to different kinds of angels. The reference to “saviors” (fdriqdt ) may likely 
be a remnant of the “Son of Man” who leads the celestial army of angels as it 
assails the earth. 66 

Finally, though the opening verses of Q 100 do not directly recall the con- 
tent of the synoptic passages discussed earlier, they do portray the celestial 
army’s attack against earth, stating, “By the invaders that charge (wa al- ‘ddiydt 61 
dabhan); and the lords that fire (fa al-muriydt 68 qadhan); and the watchers that 
emerge (fa al-mughirdt 69 subhanf thus awakening soaked clouds (fa atharn“ bih 
naq ‘an)" (Q 100:1-5). 

Once again, only if read with respect to the Aramaic substratum underlying 
the words ‘ddiydt, muriydt, mughlrdt — which clearly indicate different ranks 
among the angels in the celestial army — these cryptic verses are made clear. The 
“outsiders” ( ‘ddiydt) may well be horses upon which the “lords” (al-muriydt) 10 
are riding and hurling fiery projectiles (arrows?; qadh ), forming the cavalry and 


63 The word al-Jariqat , “the saviors,” is derived for Aramaic paruqa, “savior.” See in relation Jef- 
fery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur’an, 228-9; Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 1250-2; It is 
clear that Mujahid, Tafslr, 691 has no idea what verses 2^1 mean, and so it quotes dubious tradi- 
tions claiming that they reference the wind ( al-rlh ). Nor is Muqatil, Tafslr, 3:435 more informed 
as he interprets the word fdriqdt (f. pi.) as a reference to the Qur’an (masc.!). 

64 Luling, A challenge to Islam for reformation, 399 argues that this verse has a lost Christian 
substratum. 

65 Cf. Farra’, Ma ‘anl al-qur’an, 3:222-3. 

66 Cf. in relation Donner, “Qur’anic furqdnf 289. 

67 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 1071. 

68 Ibid., 832. 

69 Ibid., 1098. 

70 Farra’, Ma ‘anl al-qur’an, 3:284. 
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being identified with the “knights” ( al-dhdriydt ) of Q 5 1 and the “foremost ranks” 
(i al-sdbiqdt ) of Q 79. We learn from this passage, furthermore, that the “soaked 
clouds” ( naq‘ ) are caused by the “watchers” ( al-mughTrat ; see earlier discus- 
sion) and are identified with the “wagons” ( al-hamildt ) of Q 51 and “drifters” 
( al-sdbihdt ) of Q 79. 

As a punishment for neglecting society’s orphans in Q 89:17-20 (see Chapter 
3), the following verses paraphrase the destruction of the earth in (at least) two 
stages, by two ranks within the celestial army of angels, and the decent of the 
Son of Man — dogmatically re-articulated as “your Lord” ( rabbuk; see later dis- 
cussion) — among them. Q 89:21-22 states, “To the contrary, when the earth is 
crushed over and over again ( idhd dukkat al-ard dakkan dakkan); and your Lord 
comes with the angels rank after rank ( wa jd ’ rabukab wa al-malak saffan saffan)” 
(Q 89:21-22). 

The legions of heavenly horsemen, descending from the clouds, spewing fire, 
and destroying the Earth (originally Israel) is a vivid apocalyptic scene shared by 
the verses of the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospels. This scene should, moreover, 
be viewed as an extension of other Biblical parallels (Ezekiel 23:6; 26:7-10; Dan- 
iel 11:40; Habakkuk 1:6-10; Revelation 9:15-10:1). 

Table 6.1 records the occurrence of parallel contents in the passages of Mat- 
thew-Mark, Luke and the introductory verses of Meccan Surahs cited earlier. 

Apart from their dialogue with the Aramaic Gospels (namely Matthew-Mark 
and Luke in this case), a simple assessment of this table demonstrates that the 
apocalypse is most frequently associated with the tearing of the heavens in the 
introductory verses of these Meccan Surahs (see also Q 39:67; 21:104; 51:7; 
85:1; 86:11, and so on). This may be the result of the strong dialogue between 
these verses and the verses of the Aramaic Gospels which portray the cataclysmic 
descent of the Son of Man upon the earth, along with his army of angels. Moreo- 
ver, the destruction of the mountains — which might well be regarded as an exten- 
sion of the earth’s quaking — the neglect of camels, regret for female infanticide 
and the moon’s eclipse are unique contributions of the Qur’an’s Arabian milieu to 
late antique Near Eastern apocalyptic discourse. 


Table 6.1 Apocalyptic Content 



Matthew-Mark 

Luke 

Qur ’an 

1 Suffering/Torment 

V 

✓ 

Q 52; 70 

2 Sun, Moon, Stars 


✓ 

Q 75 

3 Sun burnt out/darkened 

✓ 


Q 77; 81 

4 Moonlight fails/eclipsed 

✓ 


Q 75 

5 Stars Fall 

V 


Q 75; 77; 81; 82 

6 Seas roar/boil/overflow 


✓ 

Q 52; 82 

7 Fear 


✓ 

Q 75; 79 

8 Earth quakes 


✓ 

Q 56; 79; 84 

9 Heaven shaken/destroyed 

V 

✓ 

Q 51; 52; 70; 77; 81; 82; 84 
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The special place of the moon in this Arabian milieu 71 is demonstrated in the 
fearsome warning at the start of Q 54, “The hour has approached and the moon 
has ruptured ( iqtarabat al-sd ‘ah wa inshaq al-qamar). And if they see a sign they 
reject [it] and say ‘[this is] more witchcraft’ (Q 54:1-2).” 

These verses are likely warnings Muhammad uttered to his nascent Muslim 
community, much like Jesus did among his community centuries earlier. Thus, 
the opening verse “the hour has approached” ( iqtarabat al-sd ‘ah) dogmatically re- 
articulates the characteristic warning of the Gospels, “the kingdom of heaven has 
approached” ( qerbat malkutd da-smaya; Matthew 3:2; 4:17; 10:7), where iqtara- 
bat and qerbat both come from the root q-r-b, “to approach,” 72 as well as “the 
kingdom of God has arrived” (mtdt malkutd d-aldhd\ Mark 1:15). 

To get a visual impression of our discussion surrounding how ‘Heaven attacks 
Earth,’ see Figure 6.1 for Edward von Steinle’s painting entitled “Four Horsemen 
of the Apocalypse.” 



Figure 6. 1 Heaven Attacks Earth 

Source: “Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,” Edward von Steinle (d. 1866). (Courtesy of Art Renewal 
Center) 


71 Drijvers, Cults and Beliefs at Edessa, 34, 40-2; Teixidor, The Pantheon of Palmyra , 35, 43-6, 
68. 

72 Ibn Manzur, Lisan al- ‘arab, 5:3566; Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon , 1400-1; Beeston, Dictionnaire 
sabeen , 106. 
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Apocalypse 3: God and the Angels Descend upon the Clouds 

We have seen how mankind may ascend into the firmaments of heaven and how 
angels may descend as a celestial army through the clouds in order to assail the 
earth and punish mankind for their sectarian, doctrinal perversion. As the com- 
mander of this army, the “Son of Man” is a harbinger of the apocalypse, a heav- 
enly agent who originates in the warnings of Psalms 80:17 and the Prophets of the 
Hebrew Bible (Ezekiel 24:25; Daniel 8:17; and so on) and lives on in the prophetic 
warnings of Jesus throughout the Gospels. After the shaking of heaven’s powers 
(see earlier discussion) the synoptic passages continue, 

And then they will see the Son of Man when he comes in the clouds with 
great power and with glory (vra hdydeyn nehzundyhl la-breh d-andsd had 
ate ba- ‘none ‘am hayld rabd wa ‘am subha). Then he will send his angels 
(hdydeyn nsadar maldkawhi ) and assemble his elect from the four winds from 
the beginning of the earth to the beginning of heaven. 

(Mark 13:26-27: cf. Matthew 24:30-31; Luke 21:27; Diatessaron 42:22-23) 

This passage is inspired by a vision of the prophet Daniel, which states, 

I saw in the night visions, and, behold, there came with the clouds of heaven 
one like unto a son of man ( ‘am ‘andney smayd ke-bar ends dteh), and he came 
even to the Ancient of days, and he was brought near before Him. And there 
was given him dominion, glory, and a kingdom (saltan wa-yqdr w-malku), 
that all the peoples, nations, and languages should serve him; his dominion 
is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed. 

(Daniel 7: 13-14 JPS) 

The verses of the Qur’an are in dialogue with the grand, cataclysmic descent of the 
Son of Man discussed in the Gospels and Daniel. Thus it states. 

Do they wait but that God should come upon them in shadows of clouds with 
the angels (hal yanzurun ilia an ya ’tiyahum alldh Jt zulal min al-ghamdm wa 
al-mald’ikah). And [by then] the affair would be finished. And to God do 
affairs return. 

(Q 2:210: cf. 6:158) 

Most significant is the absence of the “Son of Man” (Syriac breh d-andsd ; CPA 
breh d-gabra; Biblical Aramaic bar ends', Christian Arabic ibn al-bashar), since 
it has been dogmatically re-articulated to fit Muhammad’s vision of strict mono- 
theism and replaced by “God” (alldh). In the case of Q 89:21-22 the Son of Man 
has been replaced with “your Lord” (rabbuk; see earlier discussion). As the Son 
of Man descends through the “clouds” ( ‘nane) — or as his likeness does in Daniel 
through “clouds of heaven” ( ‘andney smayd) — God descends in “shadows of the 
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clouds” ( zulal min al-ghamam ), where — furthermore — Arabic gh-m-m is philo- 
logically and phonetically related to Aramaic ‘-n-n. 73 That Q 2:210 is particularly 
responding to the Son of Man’s image in the Gospels — and not so much Dan- 
iel — is demonstrated by the role played by the angels ( maldkawhl', al-mala ’ikah) 
in both passages. A similar qur’anic verse states, 

And on the day the heavens crack into [clusters of] clouds {wa yawm yash- 
shaqaq al-samd’ bi al-ghamam ) as the angels are descended swiftly ( wa 
nuzzil al-mala ’ikah tanzJlan)', on that day will sovereignty ( al-mulk ) truly ( al - 
haqq °) 74 belong to the Merciful . . . 

(Q 25:25-26) 

Q 25:25, which mentions that “the angels are descended swiftly” ( wa nuzzil al- 
mald’ikah tanzJlan ) is a rephrasing of Mark 13:27, which states “then he will 
send his angels” ( hdydeyn nsadar maldkawhl), where both C-stem verbs nazzal 
and shadar are the standard verbs employed to describe the mission of prophets, 
messengers and angels sent by God. 75 God’s “sovereignty” ( al-mulk; Q 25:26), 
however, is in dialogue with the alleged Son of Man’s “dominion, glory, and a 
kingdom” ( saltan wa-yqdr w-malku; Daniel 7:14). 

One final point concerning the Son of Man’s descent amid the clouds leading 
an army of angels is that Matthew 24:31; Diatessaron 9:23 adds, “he will send his 
angels with a large trumpet (supura/qarna 16 ) and they will assemble the chosen 
ones . . . .” The trumpet, a war instrument meant to encourage one’s own army 
and frighten that of the enemy, 77 is a metaphor for God’s wrath and the descent of 
heavenly legions upon a decayed earth. The sounding of the trumpet by the angels 
at the apocalypse is a motif taken up by the Prophets (Ezekial 7: 14; Hosea 5:8, 8:1; 
Joel 2:1, 15; Amos 3:6; Zephaniah 1:16; Zechariah 9:14), preserved in Matthew’s 
Gospel (see earlier), elaborated upon in the Letters of Paul (1 Corinthians 15:52; 1 
Thessalonians 4:16; cf. also Revelations 1:10) and dogmatically re-articulated in 
the Qur’an. Unlike 1 Thessalonians 4:16 wherein in the angels explicitly blow the 
trumpet, in the formula “when the trumpet is blown” ( wa/fa idhd nufikhji al-sur; 
Q 18:99; 23:101; 36:51; 39:68; 50:20; 69:13; cf. further Didache 16:14-17) no 
one explicitly blows the trumpet — although the angels are implied. 


73 This is assuming the allophones of the letter ‘ayn (that is, ‘ which corresponds to Arabic gh) are 
followed by nasals (palatal n or labial m). Cf. in relation the similar examples in Voigt, Die infir- 
men Verbaltypen, 82-3. Furthermore, the Christian Arabic of Diatessaron 42: 19, 22 preserves the 
Aramaic substrate in the word ‘indn, “clouds.” The Sabbaic cognate ‘-m-m in Beeston, Diction- 
naire sabeen, 16-17 conveys the meaning of “rain.” 

74 Reading al-haqq a instead of the standard ‘Uthmanic reading al-haqq" transforms the word into an 
adverb, which flows better, and puts the verse in dialogue with the formula “truly I say to you” 
(amm emar Ikiin; Matthew 17:20; Mark 1 1:23; and so on). 

75 Ibn Manzur, Lisan al- ‘arab, 4:4399; Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 1514. 

76 For this reading see the Harklean version in Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 
4:374 and The Christian Palestinian Aramaic New Testament, 2A:46. 

77 Cf. H. G. Farmer, El 2 , “Buk.” 
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Opening of the Heavens 

Elsewhere in the synoptic Gospels we read about Jesus’s baptism in the Jordan 
river as it states, 

Then when Jesus had been baptized, just as he arose from the water, suddenly 
the heavens were opened up for him ( etptahu leh smayd ) and he saw the spirit 
of God descending like a dove and it came onto him. 

(Matthew 3:16: cf. Mark 1:10; Luke 3:21; Diatessaron 4:36-38) 

The opening of the heavens is a precursor to the next time the heavens are opened 
up for Jesus at his second coming, which is narrated in the Gospel of John, where 
Jesus tells his disciples, “Truly, truly, I say to you, after this you will see the 
heavens as they are open ( men hdsd tehzun smayd da-ptihin) and the angels of 
God when they ascend and descend upon the son of man” (John 1:51; Diatessaron 
5:20-21). 

The wording of Jesus’s baptism account in the synoptic Gospels and the apoca- 
lyptic context of John’s verse which is itself a reformulation of Jacob’s ladder 
from Hebrew Scripture (Genesis 28:12; see further Chapter 6), were coalesced 
and dogmatically re-articulated in the verses of the Qur’an. Hence, it states, 

Indeed, the Day of Distinction (yawm al-fasl ) has been appointed — the day 
when the trumpet will be blown and you come in waves, and [when] the 
heavens are opened up as doorways {futihat al-samd ’fa kdnat abwdban ), and 
[when] the mountains are liquefied and become a gush. 

(Q 78:17-20) 

Liiling deduces that the apocalyptic passage of Q 78: 18-19 is part of an “origi- 
nal” Christian strophe. 78 In relation to this passage, Neuwirth argues that the pre- 
ceding “aya cluster” of Q 78:6-17 is in dialogue withPslams 104: 1-23. 79 If indeed 
there is some strophic or literary precedent to the text, it may likely belong to a 
passage in Biblical scripture. However, in the case of Q 78:18-19 the passage in 
which it is in close dialogue is not the Psalms — as one might expect — but rather 
the Aramaic text of the Gospel of Matthew. More specifically, the phrase “the 
heavens are opened up” {futihat al-samd ’) is virtually identical to “the heavens 
were opened up” {etptahu . . . smayd). Both phrases consist of the passive voice of 
the perfect f/p-t-h and the word “heaven” {al-samd ’ , smayd). 

Similarly amid passages condemning evil doers to hell, Q 7:40 states, 

Those who reject Our signs and refuse them in arrogance, the doorways of 
heaven will not be opened up for them {la tufattah lahum abwdb al-samd’). 


78 Liiling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation , 419-20. 

79 Angelika Neuwirth, “Qur’anic readings of the Psalms” in ibid, (eds.) The Qur’an in Context , 
740-45. 
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nor will they enter paradise until a camel goes through the eye of a needle (wa 
la yadkhulun al-jannah hattd yalij al-jamalfi samm al-khiydt). And thus do 
we reward the criminals. 

(Q 7:40) 

Classical exegetes and modem specialists have been aware of the dialogue between 
this passage and Hebrew Scripture (for example, Genesis 28: 10-17; Malachi 3:10), 
as well as the Gospels. 8 " The statement “the doorways of heaven will not be opened 
up for them” (la tufattah lahum abwdb al-samd j is a dogmatic re-articulation of 
Jesus’s baptism scene, “suddenly the heavens were opened up for him” (etptahu leh 
smaya ; Matthew 3:16). However, the syntax is kept intact and consists of: 

Verb to open ( etptahu ) or not to open (Id tufattah ) + 
preposition / with pronominal suffix (leh; lahum) + 
the heavens (smaya) or its doorways (abwdb al-samd’). 

Moreover, what affirms the relationship between Q 7:40 and the Aramaic Gospels 
is the statement “nor will they enter paradise until a camel goes through the eye 
of a needle” (wa Id yadkhulun al-jannah hattd yalij al-jamalfi samm al-khiydt), 
which is a dogmatic re-articulation of Jesus’s warning against the rich, stating, “It 
is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to enter 
the kingdom of God (dalil/pasiq hii l-gamld 1-me‘al/d-ne‘bar ba-hrura da-mhatd 
aw ‘atird d-ne‘ul l-malkuteh fi?-a/d7?d)”(Matthew 19:24; Mark 10:25; Luke 18:25; 
Diatessaron 29:2-3). 81 

Lastly, the rich men ( ‘atire, sg. ‘atird) — who are condemned in the prophetic 
ethics of both Muhammad and Jesus — are embodied in the opening of Q 7:40 as 
“those who reject Our signs and refuse them in arrogance.” 

Knowledge of the Hour 

In contrast to the qur’anic nomenclature of apocalyptic days (see earlier) in which 
the heavens are cracked, the earth is shaken and people are raised, the “hour” 
designates the very moment the apocalypse begins. The hour is part of the hidden 
repertoire of God’s knowledge (al-ghayb) and is known to Him alone (Q 2:30; 
6:50, 59; 11:31; 27:65; 53:35). Concerning the hour, it states, 

People ask you about the hour (yas ’aluk al-nds ‘an al-sd ‘ah), say indeed the 
knowledge concerning it is with God (qul innamd ‘ilmuhd ‘ind alldh). And 
how would you know that perhaps the hour may be near. 

(Q 33:63: see also Q 31:34; 41:47; 43:61, 85; 51:12) 


80 Mujahid, Tafsir, 337; Geiger, Was hat Mohammed , 69; Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im 
Qoran, 103, 453; Rudolph, Die Abhangigkeit des Qorans, 15; Ahrens, “Christliches im Qoran,” 
164; Thyen 220-1; Liiling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation , 110; R. G. Khoury, EQ, 
“Camel.” 

81 See variant readings in Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels , 4:287. See further 
Asad, The Message of the Quran , 304. 
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This verse is a dogmatic re-articulation of the following verse in the Gospels, 
“However, about that day and the hour no one knows ( ‘al yawma deyn haw w- ‘al 
sd ‘td hay anas la ydda '), not even the angels of heaven ( dpld maldke da-smaya ), 82 
but only the Father {eld dbd ba-lhud )” (Matthew 24:36; Mark 13:32; cf. also Luke 
12:46; Diatessaron 42:33-34). 

Samir notes the theological relationship between Q 33:63 to its antecedent in 
the Gospels. 83 More specifically, this verse contains the formula found elsewhere, 
“they ask you about [X] Say indeed [Y]” ( yas’alunak ‘an . . . qul innamd . . .; 
Q 2:215) which matches: (A) Jesus’s words in Thomas 52, “if they say to you . . 

. say to them;” (B) the rhetorical style of Jesus’s speech throughout the Gospels, 
“truly I say to you” (a min emar lak [; un ]; see Chapter 1); and — more broadly — (C) 
the didactic style of the Jewish haggadah} 4 It follows, therefore, that the use of 
deyn in Aramaic, meaning “but, however,” is preserved in Arabic innamd, “indeed, 
verily.” 85 However, concerning the “hour” {al-sd‘alr, sd‘td ) the inclusion of “peo- 
ple” ( al-nds ) in Q 33:63 reflects the fact stated in the Gospel passage, namely that 
“no one knows” {anas Id ydda ‘). Furthermore, in keeping with the vision of strict 
monotheism espoused by Muhammad, the “Father” {dbd) has been transformed to 
the impersonal “God” {alldh). One final point is that the Gospel passage reveals 
that the angels too lack the knowledge of the hour, which is an idea reflected else- 
where in the Qur’an (Q 2:30-31). 

Final Judgment and Universal Justice 

We have seen that the cataclysmic events of the apocalypse mark the beginning 
of a new age, a divine world predicated on universal justice. This prevalent belief 
among late antique prophetic traditions is a hallmark of the Gospels (especially 
Matthew 25) and the Qur’an. The universal justice that was lacking on earth is 
finally manifested in God’s judgment of mankind on the final judgment. Based on 
their past works and deeds on earth He will enter them accordingly into paradise or 
hellfire. For mankind, therefore, participation in this hereafter — either as a dweller 
of paradise or hellfire — depends on their performance on the Day of Judgment. 


The Day of Judgment: yawm al-din and yawma d-dina 

The “Day of Judgment” (Hebrew, yom ha-din) is alluded to in Malachi 3:1-5 but 
is otherwise a term that is more pervasive in Rabbinic literature. 86 Of the four 
Gospels, the Day of Judgment factors only into Matthew. From its appearance 
in Matthew’s Gospel, the Day of Judgment (Aramaic, yawma d-dind\ Matthew 
10:15; 11:22, 24; 12:26) appears in later New Testament letters (2 Peter 2:9; 3:7; 1 


82 The NRSV adds “nor the Son,” though this is not apparent in the Syriac versions. 

83 Samir, “The theological Christian influence on the Qur’an,” 158, 162 n. 29. 

84 Katsh, Judaism in Islam , 28. 

85 Ibn Manzur, Lisan al- ‘arab, 1 : 1 60. 

86 For example, Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews , 1 :202. 
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John 4:7; cf. also Romans 2:5; Jude 1 :6). The Day of Judgment as a symbol of the 
justice promised by scripture played an important role in the liturgical and homi- 
letic works of Syriac speaking churches. 87 The Day of Judgment also circulated 
as a doctrine in the Qur’an’s milieu (Arabic, yawm al-din; Q 1:4; 15:35; 26:28; 
37:20; 38:78; 51:12; 56:56; 70:26; 74:46; 82:15-18; 83:1 1). 88 

The uses of the word din, in and of itself, in the Qur’an are rather diverse. 
Therefore, the phrase yawm al-din has been interpreted differently. Some exegetes 
believed it to mean, “the day of reward (jazd’).” s 9 Later scholars like Gaudefroy- 
Demombynes define the phrase as “the day when God gives a direction to each 
human being.” 90 Some claim that the diverse qur’anic uses of the word din are a 
result of merging two similar late antique religious terms: Hebrew/ Aramaic din, 
“judgment,” and Pahlavi den, “religion.” 91 Still others have added the contribu- 
tion of the Arabic word dayn, “debt,” to these derivations. 92 That being said, the 
qur’anic yawm al-din was, on the whole, adopted from the Aramaic sphere. It 
was, more specifically, in strong dialogue with the Aramaic Gospel of Matthew. 93 
Liiling sums up the Day of Judgment’s function, for both Matthew and the Qur’an, 
as a day of promise, horrific punishment, and divine favor. 94 

One last point concerns the fiery prophetic idiom of the Qur’an as it constantly 
warns against the apocalypse and underscores the magnitude of divine judgment. 
In this respect its content resembles the Prophets of Hebrew Scripture more so 
than the Gospels, with the exception of key passages in Matthew. Apart from the 
intertextual dialogue between these scriptures and the Qur’an, the emphasis on 
divine judgment is in line with Muhammad’s vision of strict monotheism and may 
further be informed by the sober, commercial exigencies of the context in which 
he lived. This phenomenon is what Hodgson calls the late-antique “mercantile 
impulse,” which was latent in urban Arabian trading communities and which pro- 
moted — above all — “justice and populism.” 95 


Intercession or Abundance? 

On account of mankind’s imperfect nature, if it were not for God’s leniency — his 
love, mercy and forgiveness — divine judgment would surely condemn everyone 


87 Andrae, Les origines de I’islam et le christianisme, 68; Donner, Muhammad and the Believers , 
1 6. Cf. further Narsai, Narsai Homiliae et carmina, 2: 1 54-5 (On the Mysteries of the Church and 
on Baptism). 

88 See in relation Khouri, “Selected ethical themes in the Qur’an and the Gospel of Matthew,” 41-3. 

89 Cited in numerous exegetical works including Ibn Qutaybah, Tafslr gharib al-qur’an , 38. 

90 Quoted in L. Gardet, El 2 , “Din;” I. Hasson, EQ, “Last Judgment.” 

9 1 Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur ’an, 1 32-3; P. Brodeur, EQ, “Religion.” Cf. the tenth- 
century Pahlavi text known as the Denkard. 

92 L. Gardet, EE, “Din.” Furthermore, one of the meanings conveyed by Sabbaic d-y-n in Beeston, 
Dictionnaire sabeen, 37 is “loyalty, submission.” 

93 Mingana, Syriac Influence on the Style of the Kur ’an, 85. 

94 Liiling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 201, 262, 323. 

95 Hodgson, The Venture of Islam, 1:117, 130. 
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to hell. In both the Qur’an and the Gospels, it is only on account of the grace of 
God that mankind is spared the torment of hellfire and granted the gift of eternal 
paradise (Mark 16:16; John 1:14-17; 3:18; Q 36:44; 16:61; 35:45). God’s grace 
factors most significantly into the theology of Paul’s letters which argue that man- 
kind can only be shielded from condemnation on the Day of Judgment through the 
blood sacrifice made by Jesus Christ (Romans 3:25; 5:21; 1 Corinthians 10:16; 
15:22; Ephesians 2:13; see Chapter 3). 

The different and perhaps opposing roles ascribed to the Messiah come together 
on the Day of Judgment. As Christ — that is, the Messiah — Jesus is both to judge 
(Romans 2:16; 2 Timothy 4: 1) as well as to intercede on behalf of mankind (Isaiah 
53:12; see also 2 Timothy 4:1). These diametrically opposed functions to be served 
by the Messiah are the product of a Christian worldview — wherein Jesus is God 
and judge — superimposed over a Jewish worldview — wherein the Messiah isto 
redeem mankind. 96 As a result of these competing worldviews, the tension between 
God judging sinners on the one hand, and the possibility of an agent intervening on 
their behalf on the other, is also found throughout the verses of the Qur’an. 

The Qur’an, with its emphasis on universal justice, is highly ambivalent about 
such a compromising notion as intercession. 97 And while some have translated 
the Arabic term shafd ‘ah as “intercession,” it is more precisely aligned with the 
Syriac term found in the Gospels and Pauline letters, sef'd, “abundance” — that 
is, the outpouring of either (1) mercy, which comes from God or (2) charitable 
works, which comes from people. 98 Consequently, there is a spectrum of qur’anic 
verses that deal with “abundance” ( shafd ‘ah) on the Day of Judgment. 99 One class 
of these verses explains that absolutely no abundance will be accepted on the Day 
of Judgment (Q 2:48, 123, 254; 7:53; 40:18) which reflects the uncompromising 
emphasis on universal justice at the very core of the qur’anic worldview. 

Another class of verses implies that abundance may come from human agents. 
There are verses that state that no abundance will be accepted on the Day of Judg- 
ment except from those to whom God has given “permission” (idhn; Q 2:255; 
10:3; 20:109; 34:23), angels with whom He is “pleased” (; rida ; Q 21:28; 53:26), 
with whom He has made a “covenant” ( ‘ahd; Q 19:87) or with those who have 
“testified to the truth” ( shahid bi al-haqq\ Q 43:86), which all imply the success 
of possible intercessors (cf. Ardd VirdfNdmak 15:18). 100 These verses are in dia- 
logue with Jesus’s advice to his community, encouraging them to be charitable 
(see Chapter 3) and show “abundant” ( msapa'td ) generosity in order that such 


96 Sanhedrin 98a. See further James D. G. Dunn, ABD, “Christology.” 

97 For more on the intercession of holy men, including martyrs, see Rapp, Holy Bishops in Late 
Antiquity, 67-70, 95, 156, 228, 256, 268. 

98 The Qur’an makes use of the Aramaic form s-p- ', “to pour, abound” found in Sokoloff, A Syriac 
Lexicon, 1590-1. This word is a cognate of Arabic form is sh-b-‘, “to satiate”. Cf. Ibn Manzur, 
Lisan al-‘arab, 4:2186-7; 5:2289-90. 

99 Valerie J. Hoffman, EQ, “Intercession.” 

100 Andrae, Les origines de l ’islam et le christianisme, 79 traces the origins of intercession by angels 
on the Day of Judgment to Coptic and Syrian Christians and quotes Origen as evidence. 
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abundance return to them (Luke 6:38; see also Matthew 26:7; Mark 14:3; Diates- 
saron 10:14; Q 4:85). The implication of this relationship is that God will consent 
to righteous or saintly human beings whose abundance — that is, outpouring of 
charitable works — may save themselves or others on the Day of Judgment (evi- 
dent by contrast with Q 7:53; cf. Q 2:48, 123). 

A final class of verses nullifies the abundance of all intercessory agents, except 
God Himself. So some verses explain the futility of abundance coming from other 
gods ( dlihah ; Q 36:23), as well as from “givers of abundance” ( shqfd ‘at al-shdfi Tn; 
Q 74:48; see later discussion) — which is a refutation of arguments in Paul’s letters 
where the Holy Spirit “pours out” ( msapa 7spTkd; m Romans 5:5) loveabundantly 
and performs “intercession” ( msalyd ; Romans 8:26-27; 1 Timothy 1:2) on man- 
kind’s behalf. 102 These verses are also a refutation of Paul’s vision of the Christ- 
God who “abundantly poured out” (aspa ') his grace (Ephesians 1:6-7). Distanc- 
ing itself from the Trinitarian dimensions of the Holy Spirit and Christ, which 
diametrically oppose Muhammad’s vision of strict monotheism, while retaining 
the appealing sentiments of love and grace, the Qur’an states, “Say to God belongs 
all abundance (qul li alldh al-shafd'ah jam! ‘an). To Him belong the kingdom of 
the heavens and the earth. Then to Him will you return” (Q 39:44; see also Q 6:51; 
32:4; Romans 9:23). 

One final point in the discussion of abundance and the Day of Judgment begins 
in the Gospels. It states concerning the evil clergy (see Chapter 4), “[You] progeny 
of vipers how can you speak good things while you are evil? For the mouth speaks 
from the abundance of the heart ( tawtdray lebd)” (Matthew 12:34; Luke 6:45; cf. 
Diatessaron 4:16-17; Thomas 45). 

Matthew adds, “As for he who has [charitable works], more will be given to him 
and it will increase/abound ( netyatar/nettawsap ). And for he who does not have, 
even that which he has will be taken away” (Matthew 13:12; 25:29). 

Like “he who has [charitable works], more will be given to him and it will 
abound (netyatar)" the Qur’an teaches that “for those who have done good is good 
and its increase/bounty” ( ziyddah ; Q 10:26; see further John 10:10). Moreover, 
on the Day of Judgment the fate of the evil clergy who in the Gospels speak evil, 
whose hearts are devoid of abundance, and who will have what little charitable 
works they possess snatched away, will be the following, 

Do they await except its meaning? On the day its meaning arrives, those who 
forgot it long ago will say, “indeed the messengers of our Lord came with the 
truth. So will we have any givers of abundance who will give abundantly on 
our behalf ( hal land min shufa ‘a ’fa yashfa u land), or may we be returned [to 
earth] so that we may do differently than we used to do?” Alas, they have lost 
themselves and their illusions have left them astray. 

(Q 7:53: see also 6:70; 26:100-102) 


101 The Christian Palestinian Aramaic New Testament, 2B:57. 

102 A remnant of the Holy Spirit’s grace may be preserved in Jeffery, Materials for the History of the 
Text of the Qur ’an, 49 where Ibn Mas‘ud’s codex records the word rawh instead of fadl in Q 12:87. 
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Whereas the givers of abundance, aside from God Himself, are not afforded 
any guaranteed authority in the Qur’an, later Hadith reports portray Muhammad 
as the indisputable giver of abundance ( shafd'ah ) in the hereafter. In this vein, 
Muhammad’s basin ( hawd ), mentioned in Bukhari 2:21:286; 3:40:555; Muslim 
2:479 may be inspired by the blood of the covenant (Matthew 26:28-29) and the 
“bubbling spring” which Jesus measures out in Thomas 13 (cf. further John 7:37; 
Diatessaron 21:12; 35:1-2). 103 


Judgment: Angels, Those of the Right and Left Hands, Eternity, and 
Angelic Glorification 

The culmination of the apocalypse and the onset of judgment are addressed in 
passing both in the books of the Prophets of Hebrew Scripture (for example, Mala- 
chi 4:1-3) and the Gospels. The judgment scene that takes place in the latter part 
of Matthew 25, in particular, typifies the importance of universal justice which 
Andrae maintains was a critical doctrine of the early Syriac Church and, subse- 
quently, the Qur’an’s milieu. 104 Concerning the multitudes to be judged before 
God, Matthew 25 portrays a vivid scene. It states, 

Then, when the Son of Man ( breh d-andsd) comes in his glory ( b-subheh ), 
and all his holy angels ( kiilhiin malakawhT qadise) with him, then he will sit 
upon the throne of his glory ( trdndws d-subheh). All the nations ( ‘amme) 
will be gathered ( netkansun ) before him, and he will separate them one from 
another (wa npares enun had men had) as a shepherd who separates the sheep 
from the goats, and he will put the sheep at his right hand and the goats at 
the left (wa nqim ‘erbe men yamineh wa gdayd men semdleh). Then the king 
(malka) will say to those who are at his right hand, “Come (taw), you who 
are blessed by my Father, inherit the kingdom (Tratu malkutd) which has 
been prepared for you from the beginnings of the world. For I hungered and 
you gave me to eat; I thirsted and you gave me something to drink; I was a 
stranger and you accepted me; I was naked and you clothed me, I was sick 
and you visited me, I was in prison and came to me.” Then the sincere will 
answer him, “our Lord, when did we see that you were hungry and fed you or 
that you were thirsty and gave you to drink? And when did we see you were 
a stranger and accepted you, or that you were naked clothed you? And when 
did we see you sick or in prison and come to you?” And the king will answer 
and say to them, “Truly I say to you, in as much as you did [it] to one of the 
least of my brothers, you did it to me.” Then he will further say to those who 
are at his left hand, “Go from me (zelu Ikun men i) [you] cursed ones (life) 
into eternal hellfire (nurd da-1- ‘dlam) which is prepared for the adversary and 


1 03 Cf. the imagery of Christ’s fountain in Ephrem, “Des Heiligen Ephraem des Syrers Paschahymen: 
de azymis, de crucifixione, de resurrectione,” CSCO 248-9, 108-9, 1964, 78-82, 63-5 (On the 
Paradoxes of the Incarnation). 

104 Andrae, Les origines de I’islam et le chris tianisme, 105-6. 
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his angels ( hay da-mtayba 1-dkelqarsd wa 1-malakawhT). For 1 hungered and 
you did not give me to eat; and I thirsted and you did not give me to drink; 
and I was a stranger and you did not accept me; and I was naked and you did 
not clothe me; and I was sick and I was in prison and you did not visit me.” 
Then they will also answer and say, “our Lord (mar an), when did we see you 
hungry (kapnd) or thirsty (sahyd) or a stranger (aksndyd) or naked ( ‘arteldyd) 
or sick ( knhd/mhayld ) or in prison (beyt asTre/naturdtd), and did not serve 
you?” Then he will answer and say to them, “Truly I say to you (anun amer 
end Ikiin), in as much as you did not to one of these least, so too did you not 
do to me.” And these will go into eternal torment ( tasniqd da-l- ‘alma), but the 
sincere into eternal life ( haye da-1- ‘alma). 

(Matthew 25:31-46; Diatessaron 43:43-58; Didascalia 19:1: 

cf. historical context of Jubilees 23:14-29) 105 

It has been recognized that this important Matthean passage was a significant con- 
tributor to the sectarian dialogue of the Qur’an’s milieu, as evident from its numer- 
ous echoes throughout the Qur’an’s vivid eschatological imagery. 106 The passage 
opens “when the Son of Man ( breh d-andsd) comes in his glory (b-subheh), and 
all his holy angels ( kiilhiin malakawhT qadise) with him, then he will sit upon the 
throne of his glory ( trdndws d-subheh)” (Matthew 25:31). In keeping with the 
vision of strict monotheism, the Qur’an rejects the identification of “the Son of 
Man” ( breh d-andsd) — who presumably represents Jesus during his second com- 
ing — with “the king” ( malkdi ) — an epithet for God (Numbers 23:21; Pslams 5:2; 
10:16; 24:7-10; 29:10; and so on) — but rather reserves this title for God alone. 
God, in turn, is “the King of the Day of Judgment” (malikyawm al-dln ; Q 1 :4; see 
further Chapter 3) and his throne ( kursT) extends from the heavens to the earth (Q 
2:255; see further Chapter 5). In addition, Q 69: 17 has Matthew 25:31 in mind as 
it states “the angels ( al-malak ) will be at its ends [that is, the end of the heavens], 
and on that day eight [angels] will bear above them the throne of your Lord ( ‘arsh 
rabik )” (Q 69:17; see further Chapter 5). 

Matthew adds, “All the nations will be gathered (netkansun) before him, and 
he will separate them one from another (wa npares enun had men had)” (Mat- 
thew 25:32). Similarly, the Qur’an states, “God will judge between you (yahkum 
baynakum) on the Day of Resurrection [concerning that which you disputed]” 
(Q 4:141; 22:69; 60:10; cf. Q 2:113; 16:124; 22:56); “on the Day of Resurrection 
he will separate you (j’afsil baynakum; Q 60:3; cf. Q 22: 17; 32:25); as well as “We 
will have gathered them (hasharndhum) and not left out from them anyone (fa lam 
nughddir m inhum ahadan )” (Q 18:47; see also Q 17:71). The statement, “we will 


105 See Harklean variants in Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 4:396. Thyen, Bibel 
und Koran, 197 relates this passage to Q 3:54. 

106 Rudolph, Die Abhangigkeit des Qorans 15, 17; Andrae, Les origines de l ’is lam et le christian- 
isme, 75; R. Bell, A Commentary on the Qur’an, ed. C.E. Bosworth and M.E.J. Richardson, 
Manchester: University of Manchester, 1991, 2:539; R. Paret, “Sure 107,” in R. Paret (ed.), Der 
Koran, Darmstadt: Wissenschaftliche Buchgesellschaft, 1975, 192-6. 
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not have left out from them anyone” re-imagines the judging of the multitudes 
“one from another” ( had men had) where Arabic ahad is equivalent to Aramaic 
had (emph. hdd) — wherein the prothetic alif is absent — that is, “one, anyone.” 107 
In fact the entire scene from Matthew is elaborated upon by Aphrahat, which in 
turn is echoed by Q 18:48-49. 108 

Scholars have identified the scene where Jesus “will put the sheep at his right 
hand and the goats at the left” ( nqim ‘erbe men yamineh wa gdayd men semaleh; 
Matthew 25:33) as the inspiration behind “those of the right hand” ( ashdb al- 
yamm/al-maymanah ) and “those of the left hand” (ashdb al-shimdl/al-mash ’amah) 
found throughout the imagery of Q 56:1-56, 81-96 and Q 90: 18. 109 It follows, of 
course, that the duality of Aramaic yamin and semdl are philologically preserved 
in Arabic yamin and shimal. 110 Moreover, the gist of the statement “come (taw), 
you who are blessed by my Father, inherit the kingdom (iratu malkuta) which 
has been prepared for you from the beginnings of the world (Matthew 25:34)” is 
preserved in the command, “enter paradise” (udkhul/ii al-jannah ; Q 16:32; 36:26; 
43:70), where the Arabic udkhul/u, “enter” and Aramaic taw, “come,” are parallel 
imperatives uttered by God on the Day of Judgment (see also Chapter 5). 

Likewise, scholars have recognized the relationship between “eternal hellfire 
which is prepared for the adversary and his angels” (nurd da-l-'alamhay da- 
mtdybd l-dkelqarsd wa l-malakawhi ; Matthew 25:41) and “hellfire (al-ndr) whose 
fuel is people and stone — prepared for the rebellious ones” (u ‘iddat li al-kdfirin ; 
Q 2:24). 111 In relation to this point, the conception of “eternal hellfire” (nurd da- 
l- ' alam ; Matthew 25:34), “eternal torment” (tasniqd da-l- ‘alma; Matthew 25:46), 
“eternal judgment” (dind da-l- ‘alma; Mark 3:29), “eternal life” (haye da-l- ‘dlmd; 
Matthew 25:46; cf. Ardd Vi rdf Ndmak 10:1) and “eternal shelters” (mtalayhun 
da-l- ‘alam; Luke 16:9) prevalent throughout the Gospels, Acts and Romans, is 
reflected in the fate of those judged who will reside “forever” (khdlid [in] fihd 
[i abadan ]) in the torment of hellfire or the excellence of paradise (Q 2:162; 4:14; 
98:8; and so on). 

God’s command to the evil doers bound for eternal hellfire, “Go from me (zelu 
Ikun men T) [you] cursed ones (Ute)” (Matthew 25:41), coupled with the context 
of Satan’s curse from Rabbinic literature, 112 is dogmatically re-articulated into 


1 07 Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon , 413. 

108 Aphrahat, “Demonstrations,” 1:397-400 (On Resurrection). 

109 Rudolph, Die Abhangigkeit des Qorans, 17; Horovitz, “Das Koranische Paradies,” in idem (ed.) 
Der Koran, 62-63; Ahrens, “Christliches im Qoran,” 55, 165; Thyen, Bibel und Koran , 240-43; 
Neuwirth, Der Koran. Band 1, 628. Cf. In relation Q 23:1-1 1, 58-59; 70:27-33; Aphrahat, “Dem 
onstrations,” 1: 239-54, 265-70 (On Monks). Especially significant is the emphasis of these pas- 
sages on preserving celibacy or virginity, to which the qur’anic verses append the permissibility 
of having sexual relations with spouses and slaves. 

1 10 Ibn Manzur, Lisan al- ‘arab, 6:4967-68; Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 576, 1020. 

1 1 1 Speyer, Die biblischen Erzahlungen im Qoran, 49; Rudolph, Die Abhangigkeit des Qorans, 15, 
17; Bell, A Commentary on the Qur’an, 2:539; Paret (1975), 192-196; Thyen, Bibel und Koran, 
240-243. 

112 Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, 1 :54-55. See further Sokoloff, A Syriac Lexicon, 688. 
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God’s command against Satan when he refuses to bow to Adam and opposes 
God over his creation mankind, to which God replies, “He [God] said, ‘depart 
from it for you are banished ( ukhruj minha fa-innak rajirn), and indeed My curse 
is upon you until the Day of Judgment’ (wa inn ‘ alayk la ‘natT ild yawm al-dln )” 
(Q 38:77-78). 

The syntax of “depart from it" ( ukhruj minha) is virtually the same as “go from 
me” ( zelu Ikun merit). So too has the following adjective rajtm, that is, “banished, 
cursed,” 113 and the statement “indeed My curse is upon you until the Day of Judg- 
ment” (inn ‘alayk la ‘natT ild yawm al-din) been inspired by the “cursed ones” 
(lite). Moreover, it has been discussed in Chapter 3 how the formula “truly I say 
to you” (amtn dmer end Ikun), which is characteristic of Jesus’s rhetorical style 
in the Gospels, is echoed in the qur’anic formula “say, indeed” ( qul innama; 
Q 10:20; 13:36; 21:45; and so on). However, its utterance by Jesus — who is God 
and judge — on the Day of Judgment (Matthew 25:45) and immediately preced- 
ing the entrance of the evil doers into hellfire (Matthew 25:46) is dogmatically 
re-articulated by God’s words to the now accursed Satan, “He [that is, God] said, 
‘truly, truly I say (al-haqq“ wa al-haqq“ aqdl) [that] 1 will surely fill Gehenna with 
you [that is, Satan, the adversary] and those who follow you among them, all of 
them’” (Q 38:76-85). 114 

In this context, “truly I say” ( al-haqq aqdl) is a caique for “truly I say to you” 
(amtn dmer end Ikun) which is found throughout the Gospels. This passage also 
makes clear that although hellfire is prepared for the “rebellious ones” (al-kdfirun) 
in Q 2:24, it is just as well prepared for “the adversary [Satan] and his angels 
(dkelqarsd wa l-malakawhif ’ (Matthew 25:41). 

However, the dramatic judgment scene concluding Q 39 serves as a dogmatic 
re-articulation of Matthew 25:3 1 — 46 like no other qur’anic passage. It states, 

And they did not honor God [the extent of] His true honor. For all the earth is 
in His grasp and the heavens are rolled up in His right hand (cf. Thomas 111). 
Glorified is He over that which they ascribe. And the trumpet was blown so 
whoever was in the heavens and earth was struck down, except for those whom 
God willed. Then it was blown again so they arose watching. And the earth 
shone with the light of its Lord, the book was put in place and the prophets 
and martyrs were brought. And they were judged equitably between them (wa 
qudiy baynahum bi al-haqq) and they will not be prejudiced. Then every soul 
was compensated for what it had done, and He is most knowledgable of what 
they do. And those that rebelled were led into Gehenna in multitudes (zuma- 
rari) until they came upon it, when its gates opened and its keeper said to them, 
“did not messengers come from among you narrating to you the signs of your 
Lord and warning you of this meeting day of yours? (cf. Q 6:130; 16:28)” They 


113 Cf. Reynolds, The Qur’an and its Biblical Subtext, 64; Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 1 16. 

1 14 Cf. the angels, the creation of man and the fall of Satan in Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, 1 :38-9, 
44-5. 
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said, “indeed!” However, the sentence of torment was fated for the rebels. It 
will be said, “enter the gates of Gehenna to stay in forever” ( udkhulu abwdb 
jahannam khdlidin film). Such is the miserable 115 destiny of the arrogant. Then 
those conscious of their Lord were led to paradise in multitudes until they came 
upon it and its gates opened and its keeper said “peace be upon you. You are 
blessed so enter it forever (, tibtum fa-udkhuluha khdlidin )” (cf. 16:32). And 
they said “glory be to God who has fulfilled to us his promise and bestowed 
[lit. inherited] upon us the earth ( awrathand al-ard) that we may bask in para- 
dise as we will.” So excellent is the wage of the workers. And you will see the 
angels encircling the throne glorifying the praises of their Lord (wa tard al- 
mald’ikah haffin min hawl al- ‘arsh). And they were judged equitably between 
( wa qudiy baynahum bi al-haqq ) them and it will be said, “glory belongs to 
God, Lord of the worlds ( al-hamd li alldh rabb al- ‘ dlamin ). 

(Q 39:67-75) 

This judgment scene retains the fundamental components — albeit re-arranged — 
from Matthew’s judgment scene: the culmination of the apocalypse, God’s judg- 
ment of those at His right and left hands, the entrance of multitudes into paradise or 
hellfire and the angels glorifying God while encircling His throne. The “nations” 
( ‘amme) of Matthew’s passage are equivalent to the “multitudes” ( zumar ) of Q 39, 
after which the Surah is named. 

At any rate, the absence of God’s active role in the judgment scene of Q 39 is 
a result of both qur’anic style and — more importantly — removing or replacing 
that of Jesus once he has unequivocally taken his place as God, judge and king 116 
which — of course — conflicts with the Qur’an’s vision of strict monotheism. As a 
result, all the major verbs which denote the acts of judgment — placing the book, 
judging between the multitudes, compensating the souls, leading the multitudes 
into Gehenna or paradise, opening the gates — are in the passive. So, the statement 
“and they were judged equitably between them” {wa qudiy baynahum bi al-haqq\ 
Q 39:69, 75) is a dogmatic re-articulation of “he [Jesus] will separate them one 
from another” {wa npares enun had men had', Matthew 25:32), where the sub- 
ject — Jesus the God, judge and king — is removed and the verb for judgment is 
in the passive qudiy, that is, “it was judged.” Likewise, “it will be said” — in the 
passive — “enter the gates of Gehenna to stay in forever” {udkhulu abwdb jahan- 
nam khdlidin Jiha; Q 39:72) is a quote inspired by Jesus’s command on the Day 
of Judgment, “go from me (zelu Ikun men T) [you] cursed ones (life) into eternal 
hellfire (nurd da-l-‘alam)” (Matthew 25:41). In a similar fashion, the statement 
“you are blessed so enter it forever (tibtum fa-udkhuluha khdlidin', Q 39:73)” — 
which is made by the keeper of paradise (an angel?) but not God — is inspired by 
Jesus’s command “Come (taw), you who are blessed by my Father” (Matthew 


115 Cf. Jeffery, Materials for the History of the Text of the Qur’an , 256, 270 citing bis, “miserable,” 
in Q 7: 165 of Talhah b. Musarraf and ‘Ikrimah’s codex, as well as Aramaic bis, “evil, bad.” 

1 16 See further Richard H. Heirs, ABD, “Day of Judgment;” Jarl Fossum, ABD, “Son of God.” 
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25:34). In relation to this, the workers of good who enter paradise glorify God who 
“bestowed [lit. inherited] upon us the earth ( awrathand al-ard )” (Q 39:74) are 
those to whom Jesus personally commands, “inherit the kingdom” ( Tratu malkiitd; 
Matthew 25:34), where the Arabic G-stem perfect verb awrath and Aramaic 
G-stem imperative verb irat come from the root y-r-t (see further Chapter 5). The 
equation of the earth in this context with divine kingdom is supported by Farra”s 
assertion that it refers to paradise ( al-jannah ). 117 

Finally, the statement “and you will see the angels encircling the throne glorify- 
ing the praises of their Lord” (wa tard al-mald’ikah haffin min hawl al- ‘arslr, Q 
39:75), which corresponds to the angels accompanying the Son of Man as he sits 
upon the throne (Matthew 25:31), coupled with “it will be said, ‘glory belongs to 
God, Lord of the worlds’” (, al-hamd li alldh rabb al- ‘dlamm; Q 39:76), is a dog- 
matic re-articulation of the manger scene in Luke 2:13-14, which states, 

And immediately there appeared with the angel many hosts of heaven glo- 
rifying God ( ethzTw ‘am malakd hayalwdtd sagTye da-smayd) saying, “glory 
to God ( siibhd l-alaha) in the heights and on earth. Peace and good hope to 
mankind.” 

(Luke 2:13-14) 

Going back to the judgment scenes of Q 39:67-75 and that of Matthew 25:3 1— 

46, the principal difference between the two is the content of the dialogue between 
mankind and God. Whereas the multitude of people in Q 39:71 are asked — pre- 
sumably by God — “did not messengers come from among you narrating to you 
the signs of your Lord and warning you of this meeting day of yours?,” the verbal 
exchange in Matthew 25 holds mankind accountable for the welfare of the poor 
and downtrodden members of society, which is for the Qur’an a conversation that 
takes place in Hell. 

Hell 

Hell is a place of eternal torment in both the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospels. 
It goes by various appellations including “hellfire” ( al-ndr; nurd), “Gehenna” 
( jahannum; gThand ) and “torment” (‘ adhab ; tasnlqd). m Those condemned to its 
fiery pits for an eternity are Satan, his squadron of angels (Matthew 25 :4 1 ) or spir- 
its (Q 26:95 Apocalypse of Abraham l4;Ardd VirdfNdmak 53:4; 54; 100:1) and 
the multitudes of evil folk who, among other sins they might have committed, do 
not provide for the poor and downtrodden members of society. 

Sins 

Those condemned to Hell confess their sins to those enjoying paradise in Q 74:43- 

47, stating, 


1 17 Farra’, Ma ‘am al-qur’an, 2:425. See further Duane F. Watson, ABD, “Death, Second.” 

118 See further Rosalind W. Gwynne, EQ, “Hell and Hellfire.” 
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We were not from those who prayed; nor did we feed the poor (wa lam nak" 
nut ‘im al-miskin); and we used to indulge with the mainstream ( wa kunnd 
nakhud ma ‘ al-klid ’ idin ); and we used to disbelieve in the Day of Judgment, 
until certainty came upon us. 

(Q 74:43—47: cf. also Q 67:6-1 1) 

So evil are those condemned and so grave is their crime that not even the mercy 
given on their behalf by the “givers of abundance” ( shafd'at al-shdfi‘In; prob- 
ably the Holy Spirit of Romans 5:5; 8:26-27; 1 Timothy 1:2 or Christ God of 
Ephesians 1:6-7) will be of benefit to them (Q 74:48; see earlier discussion). At 
any rate, the syntax and content of Q 74:43-47 serve as a dogmatic re-articulation 
of Matthew 25:42-43 (see earlier discussion), wherein God incriminates those 
condemned to Hell, stating, 

For 1 hungered and you did not give me to eat; and I thirsted and you did not 
give me to drink; and I was a stranger and you did not accept me; and I was 
naked and you did not clothe me; and I was sick and I was in prison and you 
did not visit me. 

(Matthew 25:42-43) 

The formula of divine incrimination from Matthew, “I [X] and you did not 
[Y],” is transformed by Q 74 119 into a formula of self confession, “we were/did not 
do [X].” Furthermore, the verse “nor did we feed the poor” (wa lam nak" nut'im 
al-misldn; 74:44) summarizes the offenses of not providing for those who “hun- 
gered,” “thirsted,” “were a stranger,” “were naked,” “were sick and ... in prison” 
found in Matthew 25:42-43. Moreover, the confession of those in hell that “we 
used to indulge with the mainstream” ( kunnd nakhud ma ‘ al-khd ’idln; Q 74:45) is 
parallel to their words in Q 26:99, “and no one misguided us except the criminals” 
(wa ma adalland ilia al-mujrimun), and — most importantly — recalls Jesus’s con- 
demnation of the Pharisees as “blind guides” in Matthew 23:16 (see Chapter 3). 
This may further be in dialogue with the “conformity” of those who “bestow no 
gifts and alms” in Bahmdn Yasht 2:44, the miserly dwellers of hell in Ardd Virdf 
Ndmak 31:5; 67; 89 and the nations who did not do justice to the poor, oppressed, 
widows and orphans throughout the Prophets (for example, Hosea 5:1 1-12; Amos 
8:4-14; Isaiah 5:1-30; Micah 3:9-12; Jeremiah 5:1-9; Ezekial 7:2-27). 

The dialogue between Q 74:43-47 and Matthew 25:42-43 demonstrates once 
again the esteemed place of the alienated, oppressed, and disenfranchised mem- 
bers of society in whom Jesus and Muhammad saw righteousness and who influ- 
enced the very core of their teachings and ethics, and that to neglect them would 
be to offend God Himself and suffer eternal punishment (see further Chapter 3). 
Such is universal justice in action. The sequential enumeration of sins, in fact, and 


119 Suyuti, Itqan , 1:161-2 records the names of the authorities who believe that the opening verses of 
Q 74 constituted the first revelation. 
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the context of this verbal exchange on the Day of Judgment or in Hell is expanded 
upon in the centuries of the later Islamic period (see Table 1) to the Hadith corpus, 
namely a “divine Hadith report" ( hadith qudsi ) found in Muslim 32:6232. 


Asking for Water from behind the Barrier 

Once in hell, those condemned to a scorching torment on account of neglecting 
the poor and downtrodden members of society will become parched and ask for 
a drink of water. And so Luke narrates a story that a gluttonous, rich man died at 
the same time that a poor man named Lazarus died in hunger (Luke 16:19-21). 
Then it states, 

This happened and that poor man died and the angels carried him to the 
bosom of Abraham. In addition, the rich man died also and was buried. And 
while he was tormented in Sheol (wa kad mestanaq ba-syul ), he raised his 
eyes from afar and saw Abraham and Lazarus in his bosom. So he called out 
in a loud voice ( wa qrd b-qdld rdmd) and said, “my father Abraham, have 
mercy on me ( etraham ‘lay) and send Lazarus to dip the tip of his finger in 
water and moisten my tongue (w-sadar 1-ld ‘dzar d-nesbu ‘ ns seb ‘eh b-mayd 
wa nrateb U lesdni). For behold I am tormented in this flame (d-hd mestanaq 
end b-salhebitd hade).” Abraham said to him, “my son, remember that you 
received your fortune in your life and Lazarus his misfortune. But now behold 
he is comfortable here and you are tormented. Besides all these things, a great 
chasm is placed between us and you ( hawtd rabtd sima baynayn wa-lkun). So 
those who wish to cross from here towards you cannot [do so]; nor can any- 
one over there cross over to us.” He said to him, “then I beseech you my father 
to send him to my father’s house ( da-tsadnwhi 1-beyt dbi). For 1 have five 
brothers. Let him go testify to them so that they do not also come to this place 
of torment (nlzal nsahed eniin d-ld dp henun nitiin 1-duktd hade d-tasniqd).” 
Abraham said to him, “they have Moses and the prophets. They should listen 
to them.” However, he said to him, “no my father Abraham, if a man from 
the dead goes to them they will repent.” Abraham said to him, “if they do not 
listen to Moses and the prophets ( en 1-muse wa l-nbiye Id sdm In), so too if 
a man from the dead rises they will not believe him {dp Id en ends men mite 
nqum mhaymnin leh).” 

(Luke 16:22-31; Diatessaron 29:17-26) 

This passage is expounded upon by Jacob of Serugh. 120 More generally, the dia- 
logue that takes place between the dwellers of hell and paradise is echoed in Ardd 
VirdfNdmak 68 and portions of it are dogmatically re-articulated throughout vari- 
ous passages in the Qur’an. The rich man tormented in Sheol — similar to the mul- 
titudes condemned to hell in Matthew 25:31-46 — who pleads with Abraham in 


120 Jacob of Serugh, Homiliae Selectae, 1 :364 — 423 (On the Rich Man and Lazarus). 
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paradise, represents the motif of those in hell who argue with various interlocutors, 
which is a scene that reverberates throughout the Qur’an. One example reads, 

They [human dwellers of hell] said while quarreling [with the squadrons of 
Satan { junud iblTs) cf. Q 26:94] 121 in it [hellfire], “by God, we were in clear 
error when we equated you with the lord of the world, and no one led us astray 
except the criminal ones. So we do not have givers of abundance ( shafi ‘tin), 
nor a close friend. If only we had a second chance that we may be among the 
believers.” 

(Q 26:96-102: cf. also 67:6-1 1) 

At any rate, that Abraham is granted a paternal or even intercessory role in the 
afterlife may be attributed to the belief that he was the “friend of God” (Isaiah 
41:8; James 2:23; Q 4: 125) and that he was endowed with divine powers to protect 
andintercede for sinners in this world and the next {Apocalypse of Abraham 5, 10; 
Testament of Abraham 20). 122 

More significantly, Luke 16:22-31 maybe divided into four main points of dia- 
logue with the Qur’an which deal with: (1) asking for water; (2) the chasm or bar- 
rier; (3) returning to earth; and (4) listening to the prophets. Concerning the first 
of these, the rich man “called out in a loud voice” ( qrd b-qdld rdmd) to Abraham 
and begs him, “send Lazarus to dip the tip of his finger in water and moisten my 
tongue” ( w-sadar 1-la ‘dzar d-nesbii ' ns seb ‘eh b-mayd wa nrateb IT lesarii ; Luke 
16:24). Abraham refuses the rich man’s petition. 

The rich “called out in a loud voice” ( wa qrd b-qdld rdmd) to Abraham in 
heaven and said, “my father Abraham, have mercy on me ( etraham ' lay )” — about 
which cf. Q 7:23 — and then he requests him, stating, “send Lazarus to dip the tip 
of his finger in water and moisten my tongue” (sadar 1-ld ‘dzar d-nesbii ‘ rTs seb ‘eh 
b-mayd wa nrateb IT lesdnT; Luke 16:24). This scene is dogmatically re-articulated 
in Q 7:50 which, in keeping with the vision of strict monotheism espoused by Muh 
ammad, removes the divine-like Abraham and states, 

And the people of hellfire called out (nddd) to the people of paradise, “pour 
upon us some water or from that which God has supplied you {afTdii ‘alaynd 
min al-ma’ aw minima razaqaqum alldh).” They said, “God has forbidden it 
upon the rebellious ones.” 

(Q 7:50) 

The verbal clauses “he called out” of Q 7:50 {nddd) and Luke 16:24 {qrd) are par- 
allel, as are the requests to “pour upon us some water” and send Lazarus to “dip 
the tip of his finger in water and moisten my tongue.” In addition, like the case of 
the rich man in Luke’s passage, the petition of those in hell is refused. 


121 For more on iblTs see Jeffery, The Foreign Vocabulary of the Qur ’an, 47-8. 

122 Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews, 1 :202. 
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The second point of dialogue concerning Luke 16:22-3 1 comes from Abraham, 
who residing in heaven tells the rich man in hell, “a great chasm is placed between 
us and you (that is, between paradise and hell)" ( hawtd rabtd simd baynayn wa- 
Ikfur, Luke 16:26). The “great chasm” ( hawtd rabtd) of this verse figures into the 
Qur’an twice: once as the “chasm” (hawiyah; also Diatessaron 29:18; cf. Ardd 
Virdf Ndmak 54) of Q 101:9-11 (see earlier discussion); and elsewhere as the 
“barrier” ( barzakh ) between paradise and hell in Q 23: 100. 123 

The third point of dialogue relates to the rich man’s petition to Abraham that he 
“send him [Lazarus] to my father’s house (da-tsadriwhi 1-beyt dbi) ... to testify to 
them so that they do not also come to this place of torment ( nTzal nsahed eniin d-Id 
dp henun nitun 1-duktd hade d-tasriiqd )” (Luke 16:28). This verse is generally in 
dialogue with many from the Qur’an that illustrate the motif of dead or tormented 
evil folk asking to come back to life on earth for a second chance at living life 
(Q 2: 167; 23:99; 26:102; 39:58; and so on). 

F inally, Abraham’ s condition concerning the five brothers who might be destined 
for hell, that “if they do not listen to Moses and the prophets ( en 1-muse wa 1-nbiye 
Id sam ‘in), so too if a man from the dead rises they will not believe him {dp Id en 
ends men mite nqum mhaymnin lelr, Luke 16:3 1)” is dogmatically re-articulated in 
several qur’anic verses that evoke the Aramaic active particple sam ‘in, “they are 
hearing/will hear” when discussing those who do and do not listen (sama ‘). In one 
of these verses, the dwellers of hell cry out, “if we would have listened ( nasma ') 
or reasoned {na ‘qil) [that is, to Moses or the prophets] we would not have been 
among those of the flame” (Q 67:10; cf. 25:44). Also part of this dialogue is God’s 
advice, “and do not be like those who said we have heard (sami ‘nd) [i.e. listened to 
Moses and the prophets] while they do not hear (Idyasma ‘unj’ (Q 8:21), and con- 
versely references to the “hearing folk” (qawmyasma ‘un\ Q 10:67; 16:65; 30:23). 
Concerning Abraham’s mention of “Moses and the prophets,” numerous verses 
narrate the stories and lessons of Moses (e.g. Q 20:9-135; 28:3-88), 124 as well as 
demonstrate that the dwellers of hell failed to obey the warnings of the prophets 
(Q 6:130; 39:71; etc). But Luke 16:31 is in strongest dialogue with Q 6:36, which 
states, “indeed they who accept are those who listen {al-ladhin yasma ‘iin), and 
God sends the dead ( wa al-mawtdyab ‘athuhum alldh), where the juxtaposition of 
“those who listen” and “God sends the dead” has in mind the words of Abraham 
in Luke’s passage. 

Paradise 

Paradise is the dwelling place of the messengers, prophets, their righteous entou- 
rage — including martyrs — and the poor and downtrodden members of society 
who were tormented on earth by the abuses of the wealthy classes — including the 


123 Cf. in relation Mona M. Zaki, EQ, “Barzakh.” 

124 For more on the importance of Moses as the symbol of leadership see Rapp, Holy Bishops in Late 
Antiquity, 125-36. 
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clergy — and the hardships of lifelong misfortune and poverty. In the Qur’an and 
Aramaic Gospels, among other things, paradise is associated with the garden ( al - 
jannah ; cf .firdaws, Old Persian pairidaeza ) 125 and the heavens ( al-samd smayd). 
Among the many luxuries made available to the fortunate dwellers of this garden 
are fields that bear all kinds of fruit ( fakihah , pire; cf. discussion on imagery of the 
bridal chamber of Syriac literature in Chapter 1) and vineyards that produce fine 
wine ( khamr ; Q 47:15; Matthew 26:29; Diatessaron 45:16). However, as the Gos- 
pel of Thomas and the Hadith corpus teach, these luxuries are not like their earthly 
counterparts, but rather like that which “no eye has seen, no ear has heard and heart 
has fathomed” (see Thomas 17; Bukhari 60:300, 302; Muslim 40:6780-2). 126 


Shining Faces 

The dwellers of paradise will be known by the shining of their faces on the Day of 
Judgment. The Qur’an describes this time as “the day when faces become white 
and faces become black” ( yawm tabyadd wujuh wa taswadd wujuh). Those with 
blackened faces are tossed into the torment of hellfire. “As for those whose faces 
are white ( al-ladhm ibyaddat wujuhuhum ), they will dwell in the mercy of God 
forever” (Q 3: 106-7). 127 Similarly, elsewhere it states that on that day, “their faces 
will shine before them and at their right hand” ( nuruhum yas ‘a bayn aydihim 
wa bi aymdnihim ; Q 57:12; 66:8; cf. 57:19). And finally, thrice employing the 
qur’anic formula “on that day will faces be [X],” it states about the dwellers of 
paradise that, “on that day will faces be splendid” ( wujuh yawnf’idh'" nadirah\ 
Q 75:22), as it states that their faces will be “bright” ( musfirah ; Q 80:38) and “joy- 
ous” ( na'imah ; Q 88:8). 128 

The language and imagery which vividly illustrate the shining faces of those 
fortunate enough to dwell in heaven is not really discussed in Hebrew Scripture 
(see, however, Daniel 7:9 and cf. Revelation 1:14), but comes rather from the 
appearance of Jesus in the Gospels. At the transfiguration, as Jesus is about to have 
a vision of Moses and Elias before his disciples, the author of Matthew likens him 
to Moses in Exodus 4:6 as it states, “And Jesus was transformed before them. And 
his face shone like the sun (nhar parsupeh ayk semsa), and his clothing, further- 
more, became white like light/snow (hwaru ayk niihrd/ taiga)” 129 (Matthew 17:2; 
cf. Mark 9:3; Luke 9:29; Diatessaron 24:4). 

And so, this “light” ( niihrd ) of Jesus’s face as he meets the ancient proph- 
ets Moses and Elias, is the same “light” (nur) which will illuminate the face of 
those who dwell in paradise in Q 57:12, 19; 66:8 and it is, furthermore, a motif in 


125 D. B. Macdonald, EQ, “Firdaws.” 

126 For more cf. Leah Kinberg, EQ, “Paradise.” 

127 Neuwirth, “Structural, linguistic and literary features,” 104-5 relates such juxtaposition, as found 
in Q 101:6-9 in particular, to the diptycha of Christian iconography. 

128 See in relation Beeston, Dictionnaire sabeen, 90. 

129 Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels, 4:249 records this Harklean reading; cf. further 
Jacob of Serugh, Homiliae selectae, 3:347-75 (On the Transfiguration: line 180-205). 
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dialogue the track of the sun and moon in Ardd Virdf Ndmak 8:4; 9:1; 15:18 as 
well as many epithets describing their splendid, bright, and joyous faces (Q 75:22; 
80:38; 88:8). 

The white faces of Q 3:106-7, similarly, are in dialogue with Jesus’s appear- 
ance in the final chapter of Matthew. Once Jesus has been crucified and buried, 
Mary the mother Jesus and Mary Magdalene go to visit his tomb after the Sabbath. 
Then it states, 

And behold there was a great earthquake, and an angel from the Lord descended 
from heaven, approached and rolled away the stone from the entrance and sat 
upon it. Then his appearance was like lightening ( barqd ) and his clothes were 
white like snow ( Ibuseh hewdr hwd ayk taiga). 

(Matthew 28:2-3; Diatessaron 52:48-51) 

Thus, the phrase “those whose faces are white” (Q 3:107) is in dialogue with 
Jesus’s appearance at the transfiguration which was “like lightening” and his 
clothes which were “white like snow” — a motif for perfection and purity from sin 
(Exodus 4:6; Psalms 51:7; Isaiah 1:18; see in relation Q 20:22; 27:12; 28:32). 


Seated on Thrones 

The Gospels explain that on the Day of Judgment, Jesus, who is indirectly but 
clearly identified with the “Son of Man” (Matthew 25:31) and the “Son of the 
Most High” (Luke 1:32), will sit upon the throne of the kingdom of Jacob (cf. the 
archangel Vohuman; Ardd Virdf Ndmak 1 1 : l). 130 Then Jesus will state, 

Truly I say to you that you who have come to follow me, in the new world 
when the Son of Man sits upon the throne of his glory ( trdndws/kdrsiyd 131 
d-subheh), you will also sit upon twelve seats ( tre'sar kursawari). And you 
will judge the twelve tribes oflsrael. And everyone who has left [their] houses, 
brothers, sisters, father, wife, children or fields for the sake of my name will 
receive one hundredfold and will inherit eternal life. Many, however, who are 
first ( qadmdye ) will be last ( akhrdye ) and the last first. 

(Matthew 19:28-30; Mark 9:35: cf. Thomas 55; Ardd Virdf Ndmak 
9:1; 14:14,19; 15:9, 16; Bahmdn Yasht 3:39; cf. in relation Q 80:34-7) 

In a similar vein, in Luke’s Gospel Jesus states, 

The king of the gentiles are their lords, and the authorities over them are 
called doers of good. However, you must not be such, but rather whoever is 
great ( rab ) among you must be like the least (z ‘urd), and whoever is the head 


1 30 See in relation Ginzberg, Legends of the Jews , 2:23 1 , 272. 

131 See variant readings in Kiraz, Comparative Edition of the Syriac Gospels , 4:289. 
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(nsd) should be a servant (; msamsdnd ). For who is greater [in social status], he 
who reclines ( haw da-smik ) or he who serves ( da-msamesft Is it not he who 
reclines? However, I am among you as someone who serves. You, however, 
have remained with me through my trials. And I assure you as my Father has 
assured me a kingdom, so that you may eat and drink at the banquet of my 
kingdom, sit upon thrones ( tetbun ‘al kursawatd) and judge the twelve tribes 
of Israel. 

(Luke 22:25-31; Diatessaron 29:7: see also Psalms 122:5; 

Balvndn Yasht 2:13) 

These two passages demonstrate that the fundamental duality of injustice in this 
world, which favors the reclining master and disadvantages the wretched servant, 
will be reversed in the “new world.” The quintessence of universal justice is, there- 
fore, the empowerment of the poor and downtrodden members of society and — 
complimentary to that — the impoverishment of the wealthy political and religious 
authorities in the hereafter. 132 This quintessence is encapsulated in the statement, 
“the first will be last and the last first” (Matthew 19:30; 20:16; Mark 9:35; 10:31; 
Luke 13:30; cf. Thomas 4), which may — at some level — inform the language of 
the Qur’an where it describes the challenges of Muhammad’s early community 
to mobilize itself. Such descriptions include criticism against the stinginess and 
cowardice of the “hypocrites” (al-munafiqun) who fear that by returning to “the 
city” that “indeed the mightiest (al- 'a ‘ azz ) will come out of it as the feeblest ( al - 
adhally , (Q 63:8; cf. in relation Q 3:26). They also include God’s favoring “those 
who struggle” ( al-mujahidun ) over “those who recline” (al-qd ‘idiin; Q 4:95; 9:86; 
cf. in relation Q 5:24; 9:46). 133 

However, most important of all is the relationship between the duality of injus- 
tice and the enthronement of those who “followed” or “remained” with Jesus 
throughout his many trials upon lesser thrones or “seats” ( kursawatd ), which is 
dogmatically re-articulated throughout the verse of the Qur’an, especially Q 83. It 
follows, therefore, that the “king of the gentiles,” the “authorities,” those who are 
“great” on earth, the “head” and “he who reclines” (Luke 22:25-3 1) are equivalent 
to “those who were criminal” ( al-ladhTn ajramu ; Q 83:29; cf. in relation Q 36:59) 
and the “rebellious ones” (al-kuffar; Q 83:34). In contradistinction to them are the 
“least,” the “servant” and the one “who serves,” (Luke 22:25-3 1) who correspond 
to those who believe ( al-ladhTn dm anu; Q 83:29, 34). It continues, 

Those who were criminal ( al-ladhTn ajramu) used to laugh at those who 
believe ( al-ladhTn amanu). And when they passed them by they would wink 

132 Donner, Muhammad and the Believers , 17. 

133 Khouri, “Selected ethical themes in the Qur’an and the Gospel of Matthew,” 1 6 1-2. This relation- 
ship is not to be confused with Q 57:3 which identifies two of God’s divine attributes (see Chapter 
5) stating, “He is the first ( al-awwal ) and the last ( al-akhir ),” and which furthermore is in dialogue 
with God’s statement “I am the alpha ( alap ) and omega (< taw )' ’ found in Revelation 1:8; 21:6; 
22:13. 
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[mockingly] . . . But today those who believe ( al-ladhin dmanu) will laugh at 
the rebellious ones ( al-kuffar ), resting upon seats ( ‘ala al-ard 7 k muttald ’tin). 
Have the rebellious ones been rewarded for what they used to do? 

(Q 83:29-36) 134 

Like these dwellers of paradise who are assured a kingdom by Jesus, in which 
they “may eat and drink at the banquet” and “sit upon thrones” (Luke 22:31), 
the Qur’an elaborates on this scene by stating, “those who believe and perform 
righteous works” will be adorned with bracelets, gold, green silk and velvet 
clothes, and they will be “resting there upon seats” ( muttaki ’unfihd ‘aid al-ard ’ it, 
Q 18:31). “They and their spouses” — whom they have reclaimed after having 
abandoned them in the context of Matthew 19:29 for the sake of Jesus’s name — 
“will be under fans resting upon seats ( ‘ala al-ard ’ik muttaki ’ un ),” enjoying the 
fruit of the garden and whatever else they desire (Q 36:55-57; cf. Thomas 22). 
Finally, Q 76:12-27 adds, 

And He rewarded them on account of what they endured with gardens and 
silk. Resting there upon seats ( muttaki ’un fihd ‘aid al-ard ’ik). they do not see 
there [the heat of] sun nor cold . . . And a vessel made of silver and cups made 
of crystal will be passed around them . . . And they will be given there to drink 
a cup whose flavor is ginger. 

(Q 76:12-27) 

Their resting upon seats and drinking from the vessels and cups are very much in 
the spirit of Jesus’s promise to his loyal followers that they “may eat and drink at 
the banquet of my kingdom” and “sit upon thrones” (Luke 22: 31). 

It is this final destination reclining upon thrones in paradise before the very 
face of God which was promised to the prophets and their righteous entourage on 
account of their piety, poverty, and persecution. The clergy on the other hand were 
doomed on account of their greed, hypocrisy, killing the prophets, and persecuting 
their righteous entourage to an eternity in hellfire. In this dichotomy the universal 
justice at the heart of the apocalyptic discourse shared in the Qur’an and the Ara- 
maic Gospels is fully realized. 


134 See in relation Neuwirth, Der Koran. Band 1, 492. 



7 Data Analysis and Conclusion 


This study began by discussing the different dimensions of the qur’anic discourse, 
the sources with which it is in dialogue and the different scholarly approaches to 
framing this dialogue. Concerning its dialogue with the Aramaic Gospel Tradi- 
tions, this study has argued that “dogmatic re-articulation” was the fundamental 
literary strategy on the part of the Qur’an to promote a vision of “strict monothe- 
ism” to a sectarian Arabian audience (Chapter 1). After illustrating “prophetic tra- 
dition” as the historical framework behind religious movements in the late antique 
Near East (Chapter 2), this study undertook a comparative, literary analysis of the 
Qur’an’s Arabic text and the Aramaic text of the Gospels under four categories 
that are salient to both scriptural traditions. These categories led to a discussion 
about the prophets and their righteous entourage (Chapter 3), the evils of the clergy 
(Chapter 4), the divine realm (Chapter 5) and divine judgment and the apocalypse 
(Chapter 6). This final chapter lays out the results of our comparative, literary 
analysis as well as ‘qualitative’ and ‘quantitative’ conclusions concerning them. 

Results 

This section includes observations on the typology of literary relationships between 
the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospels, and on the distribution of these relationships 
between both scriptures. Reflecting upon the relationships we have drawn in terms 
of a typology provides the ‘qualitative dimension’ of our conclusion. The ‘quanti- 
tative dimension’ of our conclusion stems from our discussion on the distribution 
of data. First we turn our attention to the constructed typology. 


Typology 

It is imperative to note that this typology only takes into account the ‘main verses’ 
that form the backbone of the dialogue between both scriptures, and not the many 
‘related verses’ referenced alongside. Likewise, it is necessary to note that due 
to the different levels (syntactic, rhetorical, philological, phonetic, and so on) 
at which texts simultaneous function, there exists some degree of unavoidable 
overlapping in this typology. At any rate, the complete “typology” is available in 
Appendix B. A summary of the results from this typology follows. 
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There are three general typological categories for the relationships we have 
drawn between the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospels. These are relationships 
related through syntax and/or philology — that is (1) whole passages, (2) clauses or 
phrases, and (3) short phrases that share multiple relationships. The next category 
is that of (4) lexical items related through philology or translation — that is, words 
that are either derived from the same root or caiques. The final category is that of 
(5) phonetically or rhetorically related items — that is, rhyme and repetition within 
a chapter or Surah. An outline of the typology and total number of relationships 
(not verses cited — which is far greater) follows. 

It is clear that the great majority of relationships drawn between the Qur’an and 
the Aramaic Gospel Traditions occur at the macro-textual level, that is, between 
whole passages, clauses/phrases and short phrases. The percentages of these sub- 
categories add up to 71 percent (33+26+10+2) of all relationships. The number 
of relationships that occur at the micro-textual, lexical or atomistic level, that 
is, between words derived from the same root or caiques, makes up 27 percent 
(15+12) of all relationships. 

Concerning the results of the typology, the contribution of phonetic and rhetori- 
cal relationships appears comparatively miniscule. However, it would be mislead- 
ing and deceptive to accept this statistic at face value without qualifying the sheer 
importance of both phonetic quality — especially rhyme and rhetoric — especially 
the use of repetition — to the Qur’an’s dogmatic re-articulation of the Aramaic 
Gospels. 1 Repetition in scripture was a standard literary practice made popular by 
Hebrew Scripture, parts of New Testament and then the Qur’an. That being said, 
the multiple repetitions of the curse formula against the “scribes and hypocrites” 
in Matthew 23 and its parallel against the “disbelievers” ( al-mukadhdhibiin ) in 
Q 77 is a literary rarity — or even novelty — shared (uniquely?) between the Qur’an 
and Aramaic text of Matthew’s Gospel. Therefore, while this rhyme constitutes 


Table 7. 1 Typology and Relationships 



Relationships 

Percentage 

1 Cognate Passages 

36 

33 

2 Cognate Clauses/Phrases 

29 

26 

3 Cognate Short Phrases 

Nominal/Possessive/Partitive Constructs 

11 

10 

Verbal Couplets 

2 

2 

4 Lexica 

Shared Roots 

17 

15 

Caiques 

13 

12 

5 Phonetic And Rhetorical Relationships 

Rhyme 

1 

1 

Internal Repetition 

1 

1 

Total Relationships (Not Verses) 

110 

100 


1 For more on repetition in the Qur’an see Dalia Abo Haggar, “Repetition: A Key to Qur’anic Style, 
Structure and Meaning,” Ph.D diss., University of Pennsylvania, 2010. 
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only one type of relationship, its repetition puts all of Q 77 in dialogue with Mat- 
thew 23; Luke 1 1 :44 and gives that Surah the second highest frequency of verses 
(50) in our table of raw data (see Figure 7.2; Appendix C). 

Rhyme was just as important. It was the vehicle of Arabian prophetic speech 
and often of Syriac homiletic exhortation, both of which embody the rhetorical 
dimension of the Qur’an’s dogmatic re-articulation of the Aramaic Gospel Tradi- 
tions. 2 The question — if it has ever been asked before — as to whether the actual 
rhyme morphemes (fawdsil ; qawdJT) employed in a given Surah are intentional 
or arbitrary may not be answered decisively here, although some progress may 
be made in this vein. Put differently, could the rhyme morphemes employed in 
the Aramaic verses of the Gospels — notably a passage as significant as the Beau- 
titudes (Matthew 5:3-16; Luke 11:2-4) with which the Qur’an was in close dia- 
logue (for example, Q 13:29) — have helped influence the choice of rhyme mor- 
phemes employed in a particular Surah? After all the rhyme morphemes employed 
in the Beautitudes — let alone the vast sea of Syriac Christian mystical hymns 
( madrdse ) that sprouted after it — are a and im, which mirror the most common 
qur’anic rhyme morphemes an/d (e.g. Q 17-20; 25) and the un/Tn (for example, 
Q 21; 23; 26). I would argue that the Qur’an used rhyme just as much as other liter- 
ary strategies to propagate a vision of strict monotheism to an audience of Chris- 
tians in an Arabian context — among other sectarian players — who were steeped 
in Syriac Christian literature. It would be interesting to see what further research 
on this subject may yield. 

That the vast majority of relationships between the Qur’an and the Aramaic 
Gospels occur at the macro-textual level only proves how intimately the texts are 
in dialogue. In other words the Qur’an confesses a keen awareness of the termi- 
nology, sentence structure, and thesis of coherent literary units (chapters and pas- 
sages) within the Aramaic Gospels themselves. This has been most evident in the 
dialogue between the large passages of our literary analysis. These cases include, 
but are not limited to: the close yet careful reformulation of the Lord’s Prayer 
(Matthew 6:9-13; cf. Luke 11:2-4) into th e fatihah (Q 1:1—7); the summarization 
of the apocalyptic imagery found in Matthew 24; Mark 13, and Luke 21 and its 
reformulation multiple times as the introductory verses of the Meccan Surahs, 
Q 51 through Q 86, Q 99 and Q 101; the summarization of the conversation 
between Abraham in paradise and the rich man in hell (Luke 16:22-31) and its 
reformulation in Q 7:50; the close narrative structure shared in Matthew 25 ’s por- 
trayal of the Day of Judgment and that of Q 39:67-75; and the multiple repetitions 
of the curse in Matthew 23 and its parallel in Q 77 (see earlier discussion). 

The macro-textual level at which the Qur’an and Aramaic Gospels intimately 
converse also consist of cognate clauses or phrases, and various kinds of short 
phrases. Among these is the institution dubbed “socio-military struggle” {jihad ) 

2 Cf. in relation Liiling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 15-19, 187; Stewart, “Saj‘ in the 
Qur’an,” 103; Reynolds, The Qur’an and its Biblical Subtext, 253. Cf. further the examples of rep- 
etition provided in Conolly in Narsai, The Liturgical Homilies, xvii-xviii. For more on how rhyme 
operates within the Qur’an see Neuwirth, Der Koran als Text der Spatantike, 685-722. 
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“in the way of God” (/T sabTl alldlr, Q 49:15; 61:11; and so on), which this study 
argues is a welfare system serving the downtrodden men, women (especially wid- 
ows), and orphans of Muhammad’s early Muslim community (Q 4:75), and whose 
articulation was inspired at some level by “the house of offerings of God” ( bayt 
qurbane d-aldha ; Luke 21:4). This welfare system demonstrates that Muhammad 
showed the greatest concern for families shattered by the untimely death of the 
head of the household — perhaps as a result of military raids — leaving behind wid- 
ows and orphans to fend for themselves. Conversely, the Qur’an condemns the 
predation of male guardians that would exploit the wealth of such defenseless 
widows and oiphans in association with the wealthy, uncharitable, and greedy 
clergy (for example, Q 9:3 1, 34), which in turn is inspired by the condemnation of 
the Pharisees in the Aramaic Gospels (for example, Matthew 10:9; 23: 16-29). One 
of the greatest transgressions committed by the Pharisees — namely “devouring] 
the households of widows” ( dklfn bate d-armalte ; Mark 12:40; Luke 20:47) — 
closely matches that of predatory guardians among the early Muslim commu- 
nity — namely “devouring] the wealth of orphans” (j >a ’kuliin amwdl al-yatama ; 
Q 4:10; cf. Q 9:31, 34). It has been argued that it is precisely for the social welfare 
of widows and the protection of orphans’ inheritance that polygamy was instituted 
by Q 4:2-3, 10. 


Data Distribution 

Data for the distribution was calculated by tallying all the ‘main verses’ cited 
(see Appendix A) and recording the raw data in a table (see Appendix C). The 
distribution was then represented in two different ways: column graphs for the 
Qur’an (see Figure 7.1) and each of the four Aramaic Gospels (see Figure 7.2); as 
well as individual and aggregate area of intersection circles (see Figure 7.3). The 
individual circles represent the intersection of the Qur’an text with that of Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John individually; the aggregate area of intersection circle 
represents its intersection with the Aramaic Gospels as a whole. 

The results of the tally yield that in this study Matthew demonstrates a 20 percent 
dialogue with the Qur’an, the greatest percentage out of the four Gospels. The next 
greatest percentage is that of Mark with 12 percent, followed by Luke at 10 percent 
and finally John with an exceptionally smaller 2 percent. The results also yield that 
in this study 1 1 percent of the Qur’an is in dialogue with the entirety of the Aramaic 
Gospel Traditions. Conversely, 12 percent of the Gospels are in dialogue with the 
whole Qur’an. These percentages are based solely on the syntactic, philological, 
phonetic, and rhetorical relationships we have drawn among the ‘main verses.’ Had 
the data derived from a potentially unlimited pool of generally ‘related verses’ — or 
parallels — been included, these percentages would have become arbitrarily — and 
uncontrollably — high. Consequently, these ‘percentages of dialogue’ are translated 
graphically into ‘areas of intersections’ (see Figure 7.3). 

Relationships with the Aramaic Gospels occur throughout the Qur’an text, 
among both of the so called Meccan and Medinan Surahs. Taking this fact and the 
problematic nature of this dichotomy into consideration, it is best to read the data 
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while considering the Qur’an as a flat text. 3 In other words, while some Surahs or 
passages indicate that they were first articulated by Muhammad to his early Mus- 
lim community as they endured a variety of challenges (including a migration), 4 
the process of collection, editing, internal (re-)ordering, and canonization of the 
‘Uthmanic codex in the decades that followed (within 632-714 CE) gave prec- 
edence to textual coherence rather than narrative coherence. 5 Furthermore, vari- 
ous syntactic, philological, phonetic, and rhetorical data occur identically in both 
Meccan and Medinan Surahs, making this division somewhat unhelpful for statis- 
tical purposes. The most meaningful divisions in the text are those of the Surahs 
themselves. That being said, two Surahs exhibit an exorbitantly high frequency 
of relationsips, namely Q 56, whose frequency is 73 verses, and Q 77 whose fre- 
quency is 50 verses. This is understandable given that the entirety of Q 56:1-56 is 
in close dialogue with the apocalyptic imagery of Matthew 24:29; Mark 13:24-25; 
Luke 21:25-26, and the judgment scene of Matthew 25. Similarly, the language 
and rhetoric employed in Q 77:1-50 are similarly in dialogue with those of Mat- 
thew 23; Luke 11:44. 

There are, furthermore, large and small clusters of Surahs in which data is con- 
centrated. The mark of a large cluster is the presence of at least ten adjacent Surahs 
whose average frequency of the verses is approximately ten. Small clusters may 
demonstrate the presence of less adjacent Surahs and/or a lower frequency. The 
first large cluster includes the first dozen or so Surahs. The descending frequency 
of their verses — starting with Q 2’s 34 to Q 10’s 10 or Q 12’s 4 — is likely influ- 
enced by the steep decline in Surah size beginning with Q2 onward. The next large 
cluster of data is found in Q 16-26. The final large cluster of data occurs in Q 74- 
84, which make up for a good number of relationships shared by the apocalyptic 
verses that occur at the start of many later (Meccan?) Surahs and their apocalyp- 
tic antecedents in Matthew 24:29; Mark 13:24-25; Luke 21:25-26. Small clusters 
of Surahs in which data is concentrated include Q 33-43; Q 51-52; Q 67-70; 
Q 99-1 0 1 . Other features worth noting are the virtual absence of data between Q 85- 
97 — save Q 88-90’s modest 2.7 average frequency — and again between Q 102-1 1 
— save for Q 107’s sizeable frequency of eight verses. 


3 This is not to deny Liiling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 1 1 ’s case that there existed ear- 
lier layers in the text. Wansbrough, Qur’anic Studies, 43-4 similarly differentiates the composite 
nature of the urtext and the uniform nature of the canonized text. 

4 Robinson, “The rise of Islam,” 191. 

5 The textual coherence to which I am referring includes for example: the fronting of the Qur’an’s 
unique Surah entitled al- jatihah, “the opening,” to serve as a liturgical introduction to the book; 
the generally descending order of Surahs from largest to smallest; the clustering of Surahs with 
muqatta ‘at ( alif-lam-mlm ; ha-mim; and so on); and the placing of the three Surahs (Q 112-14) at 
the end of the text to serve as protective charms. Cf. also Sadeghi, “The Codex of a Companion,” 
4 1 3 which explains that Muhammad dictated the revelations and the scribes wrote them down. It 
continues to explain that while Muhammad was by and large responsible for the internal contents 
of the Surahs (including verse division and distribution), he was not responsible for the ordering of 
the Surahs. Cf. further Claude Gilliot, “Reconsidering the authorship of the Qur’an: is the Qur’an 
partly the fruit of a progressive and collective work?” in Gabriel Reynolds (ed.), The Qur’an in its 
Historical Context, London; New York: Routledge, 2008. 
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Relationships with the Qur’an occur throughout the Aramaic Gospels as well. 
However, given the narrative structure and smaller size of each Gospel, the pattern 
of distribution is more easily apparent. The frequency of verses in the Synoptic 
Gospels (Matthew, Mark, and Luke) generally increases from the first to the third 
to last chapter. This means that the greatest concentration of data occurs in clusters 
of chapters whose average frequency of verses is about 20, and which occur in 
final chapters of the Synoptics. These chapters are Matthew 23-26; Mark 12-14; 
and Luke 16, 18, 21-22, whose discourse on the evils of the clergy, the apoca- 
lypse and divine judgment were in close dialogue with the Qur’an (for example, 
Q 7:50; 9:31, 34; 39:67-75). Also worthy of note is the exceptionally high fre- 
quency of Matthew 5, whose diverse content was in close dialogue with several 
Surahs. Given its different nature from that of the Synoptic Gospels, whatever 
little data isfound in John’s Gospel is spread throughout the text somewhat ran- 
domly. Despite its quantitatively small contribution, John’ Gospel makes strong 
remarks concerning both light (John 9:5) and word (John 1:1, 14), to which the 
Qur’an later responded (especially Q 24:35-36). 

Observations, Conclusions, and Prospects 

By now the claims put forth at the introduction of this study have been proven. 
We may indeed, therefore, conclude that the Qur’an is in close dialogue with 
the text and context of the Gospels through their transmission in the Syriac and 
Christian Palestinian dialects of Aramaic. We may also conclude that this dia- 
logue was mediated through the literary and hermeneutical strategy dubbed “dog- 
matic re-articulation.” So on the one hand the Qur’an does not demonstrate a 
superficial awareness of the Gospel texts. On the other hand, the theory that its 
text — or urtext — originated either as a purely Syriac lectionary (without respect 
to the multiplicity of non-Syriac or non-Christian religious impulses that clearly 
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had an impact on the articulation of the Qur’an) or, alternately, as a Christian 
scripture for the Arabs — is not supported by the evidence of this study. 6 In addi- 
tion, by virtue of the fact that the majority of literary relationships drawn come 
from intersections between the New Testament Peshitta and ‘Uthmanic codex, the 
dominance of Matthean verses incorporated into the Qur’an may be attributed to 
the primacy of ethics, prayer, and apocalypticism 7 — among other themes — in the 
Qur’an’s milieu, rather than simplistic theories concerning heretical influences 
(see Chapter l). 8 

The evidence adduced in this study makes it clear that the Qur’an was being 
articulated to a sophisticated audience familiar, first and foremost, with the dis- 
course of Judeo-Christian prophetic tradition (see Chapter 2). The Aramaic Gospel 
Traditions are only part of this larger intertextual dialogue, which encompassed 
numerous textual traditions from the Bible, especially the books of Psalms, Isaiah, 
Acts, Romans, Revelations, and related Aramaic traditions of Rabbinical com- 
mentary and Christian homiletic. The familiarity of the Qur’an with the events 
in the Acts of the Apostles, the doctrines of Paul’s epistle to the Romans and 
the apocalyptic imagery of the book of Revelations confirms a broader concep- 
tion of al-injll beyond just the Gospel Traditions to include the New Testament 
as a whole. 9 In any case, given the Arabic superstructure of the Qur’an text, its 
freedom from the sectarian tampering among subsequent Muslim generations (ca. 
656- ) 10 and the dating of its earliest manuscripts to the (first half of?) the seventh 
century, it would behoove us to reconsider older assumptions concerning the Ara- 
bian context of the Qur’an’s milieu, rather than re-situate this context to a wholly 
different time and a different geographical center (see Chapter 1). 

However, ‘‘‘adjustments” to the Qur’an’s time and place are a necessary result 
of continued research. In this regard, we may concede a slightly more prolonged 
period of qur’anic articulation and transcription, as well as the inclusion of Jeru- 
salem (for example, Q 17:1) and its surroundings along with Bakkah (Mecca?; 
Q 3:96) and Yathrib (Q 33:13) among the matrix of cities central to the text. 11 


6 Liiling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 1-10; Wansbrough, Qur’anic Studies, 45; Luxen- 
berg, Die syro-aramaische Lesart des Koran, 79-8 1 . 

7 Andrae, Les origines de l ’islam et le christianisme, 91-2; Brown, The World of Late Antiquity, 191; 
Donner, “The historical context,” 35. 

8 The dominance of wisdom from Matthew in the late antique period (180-632) and qur’anic period 
(610-714) of the Near East continued into the early Islamic period (714-845; see Table 1, Chapter 
1). Cf. in relation David Cook, “Evidence for intercultural contact: Early Muslim translations of the 
Gospel of Matthew,” Lecture delivered to the Byzantine Studies Workshop, University of Chicago, 
January 23, 2001. 

9 Brady, “The Book of Revelation and the Qur’an,” 216-25 believes the latter of these is the injil, 
which can — at best — only be partially true given the Qur’an’s conception of al-injll as a parallel 
corpus to that of Hebrew Scripture (for example, Q 3:3; 5:66). Cf. further James Richie, “Are the 
Old and New Testaments the same as the Tawrat and Injil referred to in the Qur’an?,” BCIIS 4, 
1981. 

10 Donner, Narratives, 60-l.Cf. also Sadeghi, “The Codex of a Companion,” 414. 

1 1 Shoemaker, The Death of a Prophet, 104. 
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Modem scholarship has put emphasis on the cosmopolitan, sedentary, and urban 
nature of the Qur’an’s milieu, which is true. However, this milieu was just as 
informed by the verdant, desert, and maritime environs its audience traversed 
between cities. To put this differently, Muhammad and his community of believ- 
ers experienced expulsion, fear, and hunger, after which they were rewarded with 
a (new) “secure sanctuary” (haram dmin ) and many fruits (Q 24: 53-57; 28:57; 
106) — just like Abraham and his people (see Chapter 1). They received “mercy 
after hardship,” fleeing upon land and sea (Q 10:21-23; cf. Q 17:70) — just like 
Noah and his family, and not unlike Jonah in the belly of the fish. Whether such 
connections can help explain the respective Hanafite pre-history of Islam in the 
Qur’an or the identity of the people identified by the shark totem ( quraysh ) in 
Q 106:1 remains to be seen. However, this too is an area which may benefit from 
further research. 12 

Moreover, the pagan cults of cities and towns in or near the Hijaz which are 
claimed to belong to the Qur’an’s milieu (Mecca, Yathrib, Ta’if, and so on) 
were — unlike the image portrayed in the STrah — probably in serious decline by 
the time of the prophet Muhammad. Moreover, such cults were probably, not 
unlike their counterparts in Syrian and Mesopotamian cities (such as Harran, Hatra 
and Palmyra), syncretistic in nature. 13 In this respect, however, the incorporation 
of icons depicting the prophet Abraham, Virgin Mary, and baby Jesus into the 
Ka‘bah’s pantheon — as portrayed in the STrah — is certainly plausible (see Chapter 
1). Likewise, the Qur’an’s discourse with the daughters of Allah (Manat, Lat, and 
‘Uzza; Q 53:19-23; cf. 37:149-50; cf. furtherQ 12:40) — whose “names” ( asma ’) 
likely represented one trend of monotheistic diversity in the Qur’an’s milieu in 
any case — or that of the Sirius constellation (shu ‘rd\ Q 53:49) is miniscule in com- 
parison to the text’s overarching sectarian discourse surrounding Christian dogma 
and Jewish law. 14 Rival camps of Jewish, Christian, and Hanafite monotheists, 
therefore, seem to have constituted the standard form of religious praxis in the 
Qur’an’s milieu, and polytheistic pagan cults its exception. 15 


12 My insights in this regards are partly the result a lively discussion at the Qur’an Seminar held at 
the University of Notre Dame in April, 2013, between myself and Patricia Crone, to whom I owe 
thanks. For another perspective on this qur’anic topography see Neuwirth, Der Koran als Text der 
Spatantike, 542-8. 

13 Cf. Healey, The Religion of the Nabataeans, 14-15. 

14 Cf. in relation Hawting, The Idea of Idolatry and the Emergeance of Islam, 1 30. The conception of 
the daughters of Allah as angels in ibid. 136-37, rather than the cult(s) attested in Arabian inscrip- 
tions or Ibn al-Kalbl, Kitab al-asnam, 13-14, 16-19, is more in line with the verses of the Qur’an 
and the angelology of Hebrew and Christian scripture with which it is in dialogue. If the claim that 
prior to his prophecy Muhammad offered a sheep as a sacrifice to al-‘Uzza in Ibn al-Kalbl, Kitab 
al-asnam, 19 is true, this need not undermine the monotheistic undertones of this act. For such 
sacrifices may have been offered to the daughters of Allah probably in hopes of intercession — or 
abundance — and in order to come nearer to God (cf. ibid.; Q 39:3). 

15 This thesis is best expressed by ibid., 150; Donner, Muhammad and the Believers, 59, and is also 
evident even in Watt, Muhammad at Mecca, 158-61. Cf. in relation Anton Baumstark, “Judischer 
und Christlicher Gebetstypus im Koran,” DE 16, 1927; “Zur Herkunft der monotheirstischen 
Bekenntnisformel im Koran,” OC 37, 1953. 
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Our literary analysis also seems to support the idea that some of the Chris- 
tian groups of the Qur’an’s milieu were Jewish-Christians 16 — that is to say Jews 
who believed that Jesus was the Messiah. This idea is inferred from the fact that 
the Qur’an associates (or identifies?) the potential male predators of an orphan’s 
inheritance (Q 4:2, 10; Cf. Q 4:29; 2:188) with the greedy scribes and priests of 
Q 9:3 1, 34, who are modeled after the scribes and Pharisees of the Gospels (Mat- 
thew 10:9; 23:16-29; Luke 20:46-47; 21:1-4; Mark 12:38-44; cf. further Didas- 
calia 17-18). Q 4:3 seeks to diffuse the predation of such men by calling upon 
them to marry widows (that is, mothers of orphans), which implies that the clergy 
with which the Qur’an is at odds are not celibate like Christian priests, but rather 
could marry like Jewish rabbis. The Qur’an’s Jewish-Christian sympathies are 
also decipherable in Q 57:26-27’s condemnation of the early Church clergy once 
Paul and his camp had all but nullified the need for Jewish Law (Acts 13:1; 15; 
20:28). 

The evidence adduced in this study makes it clear that circulating traditions 
from the Aramaic Christian sphere intersected with the Qur’an’s milieu early, on 
multiple occasions, and from different individual sources. These crucial observa- 
tions are illustrated best in the opening verses of the so called ‘Meccan Surahs,’ 
including Q 51:1-9 which integrates terminology from Syriac, CPA, and Jewish 
Aramaic into the Arabic cognate accusative grammatical constructions (maful 
mutlaq ) that are a hallmark of the cryptic prophetic speech employed in the Qur’an 
(see Chapter 6). The integration of terminology from different Aramaic dia- 
lects — and not Syriac alone — into Arabian prophetic speech might reflect a more 
nuanced understanding of what Luxenberg calls Mischprache , 17 The multiplicity 
of Aramaic substrata is diffused throughout the Qur’an text (see Figures 7.1, 7.2 
and 7.3) and confirms our claim in Chapter 1 that the process of dialogue between 
the Qur’an and the Aramaic Gospel Traditions took place over centuries. 18 

As was the case in the Sasanian and Byzantine empires, the Arabian sphere 
produced several prophetic claimants during the late antique period (see Chapter 
2). These religious actors were most likely bilingual, that is, conversant in both 
Arabic and Syriac/CPA. 19 The Aramaic Gospels could have began entering the 
Arabian sphere as early as 180 (by when the Peshitta was certainly complete) but 
by not later than the fifth century (from when the earliest extant CPA Gospel frag- 
ments date). Although this means that the raw materials for the Qur’an’s dogmatic 

16 Cf. De Blois, “Nasrani and Hanif,” 26. 

1 7 Luxenberg, Die syro-aramaische Lesart des Koran , 299. 

18 Even Liiling, A Challenge to Islam for Reformation, 21, 339 posits that “the Christian ground 
layer” of the Qur’an precedes Muhammad by about 200 years (that is, ca. 370 CE) and as late as 
500 CE. 

19 Griffith, The Church in the Shadow of the Mosque, 8-9; Ernst A. Knauf “Arabo-Aramaic and 
‘Arabiyya: From Ancient Arabic to Early Standard Arabic, 200 ce-600 ce” in ibid, (eds.), The 
Qur’an in Context, 200^4. Even after the Islamic conquests of the seventh century, Syriac Chris- 
tian patriarchs continued to emerge from the Arabian sphere. These include the fathers of bet 
qatrdye (Qatar) like Isaac of Nineveh (d. ca. 700), and others like George (d. ca. 725) who served 
as bishop of the Arab tribes Tayy’, ‘Uqayl and Tanukh. 
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re-articulation came centuries before the prophet Muhammad, it is intriguing to 
consider the possibility that he too was bilingual. The occurrence of qur’anic lex- 
ica which are both philological cognates to lexica in the Aramaic Gospels as well 
as caiques may be evidence that Muhammad — who is assumed to be the original 
articulator of revelation — had a good grasp of (A) integrating ambient Aramai- 
cisms into his Arabian prophetic speech, as well as (B) translating Aramaic ter- 
minology into Arabic. Such lexica include words like maqdlid and mqfdtih/ih for 
i/qlTde, meaning “keys;” sirdj and misbdh for srdgd, meaning “lamp;” niir and 
diyd’ldaw’ for niihrd, meaning “light;” as well as n-s-y and fitnah for nesyund, 
meaning “temptation” (see in relation Appendix B). Another possibility is that the 
committee(s) put in charge of codifying the Qur’an text was composed of scribes 
that knew Arabic as well as Aramaic. To this end, the claim in the Islamic literary 
sources that Muhammad’s scribe and the head of ‘Uthman’s committee for the 
codification of his canonical text, Zayd b. Thabit, knew Aramaic may hold some 
truth (see Chapter 1). One may alternately argue that such lexical variety — or even 
redundancy — as is evident in the presence of loan words as well as caiques in the 
Qur’an text may merely be the result of literary style. Until more research is done 
a definite answer will be hard to come by. 

Should the idea that the prophet Muhammad, Zayd, or any subsequent scribal 
authority knew Aramaic dialect in addition to Arabic be true, then the fluency with 
which the Qur’an intricately refutes Hebrew and Christian scripture and inter- 
weaves them with Rabbinic commentary and Christian homiletic becomes far 
less mysterious. As a leading figure among the Hanifs, Muhammad’s disputations 
with Arabic speaking Christians in the Hijaz province, the city of Najran, and pos- 
sibly even among the tribes of Banu TamTm or Hanlfah in East Arabia would have 
concerned their scripture — especially the Aramaic Gospel Traditions. It is less 
likely, given the dogmatic re-articulation of the Aramaic Gospels which resulted 
from sectarian disputations of the Arabian sphere, that Muhammad grappled with 
the Aramaic Gospels directly as much as he did through the mediation of Syriac 
Christian wisdom circulating (orally?), like Aphrahat’s Demonstration on Monks , 
Ephrem’s Hymn on Paradise , Narsai’s Exposition of the Mysteries and numerous 
other homiletic and hymnal works which — in some ways — serve as a near prec- 
edent to the very Surahs of the Qur’an. In a similar vein, Muhammad’s renewal 
of Judeo-Christian prophetic tradition ( isldm ; maslmdnuta) among the Aramaean 
and Arabian body politic of Christians in the Qur’an’s milieu should not, therefore, 
be understood solely in concert with the political or ecumenical reforms of John of 
Ephesus or Babai the Great, but also the deep mystical and prophetic inclinations 
latent in the expositions on the Gospels by Jacob of Serugh. 20 

Prophetic Tradition after the Qur’an 

It is, I would argue, amid the multiplicity of prophetic impulses which sprouted all 
over the late antique Near East, and especially those in the Arabian and Aramaic 


20 See in relation Reynolds, The Qur’an and its Biblical Subtext, 245-52. 
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spheres, that the Qur’an may be appreciated as both a collection of divine revela- 
tions as well as a product of religious cross-pollination. Therefore, it is not the 
finality of an individual prophetic tradition nor its written legacy — scripture — but 
rather the continuity of prophetic tradition and scripture that bestows upon us the 
broadest perspective from which to appreciate them both. 21 The continuity of the 
prophetic traditions immediately preceding and following the Qur’an are informed 
by (1) Jeffery’s notion of the text as belonging to a genre of late antique Near 
Eastern “scripture,” 22 (2) Sinai’s awareness of the internal evolutionary “process” 
within the articulation of the text, 23 and (3) viewing the text like Abu Zayd as an 
evolving “discourse” with which to grapple — rather than a reified object ( shay ’) 
of classical exegetical interpretation. 24 

It is no coincidence that the highly institutionalized nature of religion in the 
medieval and modern world (ca. ninth-twentieth centuries) gave rise to new pro- 
phetic traditions that were — in part — inspired by the impulse behind the wisdom 
of the Qur’an. And so, the Qur’an is in dialogue with both Islamic as well as 
extra-Islamic scriptures after it. 25 The process of cross-pollination between Juda- 
ism and Christianity on the one hand and Islam on the other did not end with the 
Qur’an, but rather its teachings contributed to Islam’s dialogue with later Mid- 
rashic debates and Christian disputations. 26 

In addition, hard fought political unity and scholarly consensus among the 
Jama‘1 Muslims of the Abbasid Empire (750-1258) led to the canonization of 
Sunni Hadith collections by six imams ( al-Sihdh al-sittah; ninth-tenth century). 27 
More diverse prophetic impulses, however, were born out of the highly organ- 
ized institution of the clergy. The resonance of the seven Hindu sages (m/'s), the 
thirteen judges ( sopatim ) of Hebrew Scripture, the apostles of the Syriac Christian 
Patriarchate ( slihe ), and other ancient and late antique orders of holy men are 


2 1 Finality here marks a personal choice by an individual or community to remain committed to a par- 
ticular scripture(s) for dogmatic reasons. Cf. in relation the “finality of prophethood [and] religion” 
in Bijlefeld, “A prophet and more than a prophet?,” 4. 

22 Jeffery, Qur’an as Scripture , op. cit. 

23 Nicolai Sinai, “The Qur’an as process” in ibid, (eds.), The Qur’an in Context, Leiden: E. J. Brill, 
2009. 

24 Abu Zayd, Mafhum al-nass, 336-7. 

25 There is more nuance and intentionality behind the term “extra-Islamic,” rather than non-Islamic. 
For the former implies that out of the rich prophetic tradition that is Islam and its scripture, the 
Qur’an, newer prophetic traditions — beyond Islam itself — were forged. 

26 For example, the renewed Midrashic debate surrounding the figure of Ishmael is discussed in 
Steven Daniel Sacks, Midrash and Multiplicity: Pirke de-Rabbi Eliezar and the Renewal of Rab- 
binic Interpretive Culture, Berlin: De Gruyter, 2009, 157-64. The Muslim-Christian debate of 
later centuries is also evident in the Kindl-HashimI preserved in Kindi, Risalah, op. cit., as well 
as Alphonse Mingana, “The Debate on the Christian Faith between Timothy I and Caliph Mahdi 
in 781 A.D.,” BJRL 12:2, 1928, 16-90. Furthermore, the Qur’an may have indirectly contributed 
to the sentiment of “iconoclasm” which embroiled Melkite patriarchs like Leontius of Neapolis 
(d. ca. 650) and John of Damascus (d. ca. 749). Cf. Daniel J. Sahas, EQ, “Iconoclasm.” 

27 Cf. the Saha ’ih of Bukhari and Muslim; the Sunan of Abu Dawud, al-Nasa’I and Ibn Majah; as well 
as the Jami ‘ of al-Tirmidhl. 
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felt in the institution of the ShT‘T Imamate ( imdmah ), whose genealogical struc- 
ture and complex doctrinal focus proved to be fertile ground for the inspiration 
of yet further prophetic traditions in dialogue with the Qur’an. 28 These extend 
beyond the teachings of ImamI, Isma'TlT. and Zaydl Shl'ism to the scripture 
known as Kitdb al-hikmah of the Druze — partly inspired by the Fatimid Caliph al- 
Hakim bi Amr Allah (d. 412/1021) and later compiled by ‘Abd Allah al-Tanukhl 
(d. 885/1480) — the scripture of Baha’ullah (d. 1892) known as Kitdb-T-mustatdb-T- 
Tqdn, 29 and the lectures ofMirza Ghulam Ahmad (d. 1908). Similarly, the scripture 
of Sikhism — a prophetic tradition founded by Guru Nanak Dev Ji (d. 1539) which 
developed in dialogue with the teachings of both Islam and Flinduism — known 
as the Guru Granth Sahib is itself believed to be the last in line of ten prophetic 
figures known as Gurus. 30 

The broadest appreciation of Qur’an — which goes beyond the confines of clas- 
sical exegetical literature ( TafsTr ) and contributes truly original insights to the 
genre of Qur’anic Sciences ( ‘Uliim al-qur’dn ) is to perceive its dogmatic re-artic- 
ulation of the scriptures coming from earlier prophetic traditions as well as its 
contribution to later prophetic traditions. It is to appreciate a complicated text 
whose inspiration from the divine realm and articulation onto the plane of human 
history make it one of the greatest manifestations of scripture, both in the world of 
late antiquity and in our world today. Wa alldh 1 ' a ‘lam. 


28 The uses of the terms “apostle” (sllhe) in the Jewish and Christian literature of the late antique 
period and “leader” (imam) in the Qur’an as well as early Islamic literature demonstrate a great deal 
of uniformity. Future research may illustrate how both terms make reference to a successor to the 
prophets, a member of the clergy, a prayer leader, and scripture. The uses of the term guru in Sikh 
history function in much the same way. 

29 Cf. in relation Christopher George Buck, “Baha’is,” EQ. 

30 It is intriguing to consider the order of Sikh Gurus as a kind of counter Imamate, especially since it 
altogether replaces the problematic function of an awaited apocalyptic savior — that is, the Mahdl — 
with the “finality” of scripture. The idea that a scripture can fulfill the role of religious leader is 
articulated in Q 11:17 and the function of the Genza Rba. In addition, the Qur’an continues to share 
with other scriptures in the unending process of dialogue which produced modem traditions — both 
within and without Islam — whose ethos is either critical of the continued development of prophetic 
tradition (for example, adherents of the Qur’anist/Qur’an Only school, like Ahmad Subfu Mansur; 
see Chapter 1) or antithetical to the prophetic impulse altogether (such as Deists). It can be argued 
that even Deists like Thomas Jefferson (d. 1 826), whose outlook had no place for the idea of proph- 
ecy, were in dialogue with the Qur’an. Not only was he exposed to the teachings of the Qur’an but 
he is known for creating out of the Bible a “sayings of Jesus” text known as the Jefferson Bible. 
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Matthew 26:11; Mark 
14:7; John 12:8 
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17:26; 24:22; 30:38; 
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Matthew 23:3 1-34; 

Q 2:87, 90; 3:21, 181; 

Deuteronomy 31:19; 
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Mark 12:3-5; Luke 
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Matthew 23; Luke 
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Blindness 

Condemning 
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107:4 


Scribes 

Matthew 16:1; Mark 

Q 10:20 


Sign from 

8:11 
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Heaven/Lord 
Charity, Alms, 

23:5-8, 16-29; Mark 

10; 9:31, 34; 107:1-7; 


Hypocrisy and 

12:38—44; Luke 

17:110 


Sincerity 

20:46^47; 21:1-4 
Throughout 

Q 2:168; 2:208; 4:38; 


Adversary 

Matthew 4: 10; 16:23; 

6:142; 7:22; 12:5; 

17:53; 28:15; 35:6; 
36:60; 43:62 

Q 2:268; 3:175; 4:119; 


Temptation, 

Mark 8:33; Luke 4:8 

17:64; 18:46; 22:3; 


Worldly Fortune 

Matthew 6:13; 19:3; 

43:36; 58:19-21; 114:5 
Q 2:286; 18:23-24; 


Temptation, Trial 

22:18, 35; Mark 10:2; 
12:15; Luke 10:25; 
11:4; 20:23; 22:28 
Throughout 

20:85, 115; 22:53; 

29:3; 38:34; etc. 

Q 6:75; 7:182-185; 


Divine Kingdom 

Matthew 11:25; Luke 

23:88; 36:83 

Q 13:16; 44:7; 78:43; 

Deuteronomy 10:14; 

Lord of the 

10:21; John 18:36 

etc. 

Psalms 89:12; 108:5; 

Heavens and the 

Mark 4:30 

Q 13:35; 47:15 

135:6; Acts 17:24 

Earth 

Parable of the 

Matthew 16:19; Luke 

Q 39:63; 42:12 

Revelation 1:18; 3:7 
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paradise 

Keys 
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Matthew 2 1 :43 
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Matthew 5:5; 25:34 
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Matthew 5:14-16; 

Q 24:35-36; 30:57; 

2 Samuel 7: 13, 26; 

Light of the 

12:34; 15:11-18 

61:6-8; 9:32 
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Mark 4:21; Luke 



of Worship; 
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Obstructing the 

13:35; John 8:1 (= 
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Q 25:61; 33:41-46; 
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Q 3:45; 4:171 


Word 
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Matthew 27:51-2; 
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Job 26:6-13; Isaiah 

Earthquake 

Luke 23:44-45 

82:4; 100:9-11 
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Matthew 3:2; 4:17; 
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Timothy 1:2; Bukhari 
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Table A2.1 Data Typology 

1 Cognate Passages 


Aramaic Gospel Traditions 

Assemble, therefore, fruits (pire) that 
will be worthy of grace ( taybiita ), and 
do not begin to say within yourselves, 
“we have Abraham as our father.” For 
I say to you that from these stones 
( kife ) God [will], instead [of you], find 
children (bnaya) for Abraham (Luke 
3:8; see further Matthew 21:43). 


Indeed, you will always have the poor 
( meskme ) with you, but you will not 
always have me (Matthew 26:11; 
Mark 14:7; John 12:8) 

If you hope to be perfect, go and sell 
what you have and give to the poor 
(hab l-meskme', Matthew 19:21; cf. 
Mark 10:21; Luke 18:22) 

Call the poor, the maimed, the lame, 
and the blind (qari l-meskme wa sgife 
wa hgise wa smaya; Luke 14: 13-14) 
Indeed, your compensation will be at 
the resurrection of the sincere (nehwe 
ger fur ‘unak ba-qydmd da-zdiqe; 

Luke 14: 21) 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he has anointed me ( msahni) 
to give good news to the poor 
(l-mesbaru l-mesktne). He has sent 
me ( slahni ) to heal the broken hearted 
( tabiray labe) and to preach 
deliverance ( subqdnd ) to the captives 
(sebye), to give sight 


Qur ’an 

Our Lord ( rabbana ), I have indeed settled some 
of my offspring ( min dhuriyyati) in a valley that 
is without vegetation (wad ghayr din zar ') near 
your sanctified home ( ‘ind baytik al-muharram). 
Our Lord, may they establish prayer (liyuqunu 
al-saldh). So let the hearts of people ( af’idah min 
al-nas) incline towards them, and grant them 
some fruits (min al-thamarat) that they may show 
gratitude (la ‘allahum yashkuriin; Q 14:37; see 
also Q 2: 126). 

As a substitute [to fasting] the feeding of a poor 
person (fidyah ta ‘dm miskTn; Q 2:184; cf. Q 5:95; 
58:4) 

Nor do you advocate feeding the poor (la tahuddu 
‘aldta ‘dm al-miskm). (Q 89:17-20; cf. Q 74:44; 
107:3; 69:34). 

And feed the miserable poor (at'imu al-ba ’is al- 
faqir; Q 22:28). 


As for whatever charity (min khayr) you present 
for the sake of your souls, you will find it with 
God (tajiduh 'ind allah ); indeed, God sees all 
what you do (Q 2: 1 10). 

And they give food (yut'imun al-ta ‘am), despite 
loving it ( ‘ala hubbih), to the poor (miskinan), the 
orphan ( yatiman ) and the captive (asiran; Q 76:8) 

Worthiness (al-birr) is not directing your face 
towards the east nor the west, but rather 
righteousness is [for?] he who believes in God, 
the last day, the angels, the scriptures, 
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( hazya ) to the blind ( ‘awire), and the prophets, and who gives wealth ( atd al-mal), 

to liberate ( mesraru ) the bruised despite loving it ( ‘aid hubbih), to members of 

( tabiray ; Luke 4: 18; cf. further [their] relatives ( dhawi al-qurba), the orphans 

Matthew 11:5; Luke 7:22). (, al-yatama ), the poor ( al-masakin ), the wanderer 

{ibn al-sabil), the beggars ( al-sa ’ilin), and for 
[the freeing of] captives (fi al-riqdb ), and who 
establish prayer ( aqdmii al-salah), give charity 
(atii al-zakah), fulfillers of their covenants ( al - 
mufun bi al- ‘ahd) when they make them, and the 
steadfast during times of hardship and harm . . 

. (Q 2:177; cf. further 2:215, 215; 4:8, 36, 127; 
8:41; 17:26; 24:22; 30:38; 59:7). 

I was sent to speak to you, and to give “O Zacharias, indeed We give good news to you 
you good news ( esabrak ) about these of a male son ( inna nubashshiruk bi ghuldm ) . . .” 
[matters] (Luke 1:19) (Q 19:7). 

And this gospel ( hade sbartal bsurd) And on that day, We will send to each nation 

of the kingdom will be preached to ( kull ummah) a witness ( shahid ) over them from 

all the world ( b-kideh ‘alma) as a themselves. And we brought you as a 
testimony to all nations ( l-sdhdutci d- witness ( shahidan ) over these [people]. And 

kulhun ‘ammel kuleh ‘ amrta ); and then we descended the book upon you to distinguish 
the end ( sulama ) will come (Matthew between all things, and as a guide ( hudd ), mercy 
24:14; cf. in relation Matthew 26:13; ( rahmah ) and good news ( bushrd ) to the Muslims 

Mark 13:10, 14:9; 16:15; Luke 2:10; (Q 16:89; cf. Q 16:102). 

Diatessaron 41:58). 

Again, you have heard that it was said And do not make God the goal for your oaths 
to the ancients, “you should not lie ( wa la taj ‘alii alldh ‘urdah li aymanikum) when 

in your oath {la tdagel / time suqra you show worthiness, virtue and righteousness 

b-mawmatak ), but carry out your between people. And God is hearing, knowing, 
oath to the Lord (tsalem deyn l-marya God does not hold you accountable for careless- 
mawmdtak ).” But I say to you, “you ness in your oaths ( Idyu ’akhidhukum alldh bi 

should not swear at all {la timun sdk), al-laghw Jr aymanikum), but rather holds you 
neither by heaven because it is the accountable for what your hearts have earned {wa 
throne of God, nor by the earth because Idkinyu ’akhidhukum bimd kasabat qulubukum). 
it is the footstool beneath his feet {wa And God is forgiving, forbearing (Q 2:224-225). 
la b-ar ‘a d-kubsa hi d-thet regaluhi), God does not hold you accountable for folly in 
nor by Jerusalem because it is the city your oaths {Idyu ’akhidhukum alldh bi al-laghw 
of the great king” {dpld b-urislem da- fi aymanikum), but rather holds you accountable 
mdinteh hi d-malka raba; Matthew for what you have contracted [in your] oaths {wa 
5:33-35; cf. Matthew 23:20-22) Idkinyu ’akhidhukum bimd ‘aqqadtum al-ayman). 

[Otherwise, face] a penalty {kaffarah) of feeding 
ten poor people from whatever average [food] 
you feed your families, clothing them, or freeing 
a slave. As for whoever cannot find [poor people], 
then fast three days. Such is the penalty of your 
oath if you swear {dhdlik kaffarat aymanikum 
idha halaftum ); so keep your oaths {wa ihfazii 
aymanakum). Thus does God make clear to you 
his signs that you may show gratitude (Q 5:89). 
Therefore, when Jesus was bom in Say, ‘[whether] you believe in Him or do not 
Bethlehem of Judaea in the days of king believe, indeed those who were given knowledge 
Herod, magi ( mguse/mgusaye ) from the {al-ladhin utii al- ‘ilni) before it [i.e. the Qur’an] — 
east came to Jerusalem, saying, ‘where if it were recited before them {idha tutld ‘alay- 
is the king of the Jews who was bom? him) — would fall down to their chins in worship 

For, we have seen his star {kdwkbeh) in ( yakhirrun li al-adhqan sujjadan). ’ And 
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the east, and we have come to worship 
him’ ( etayn l-mesgad leh; Matthew 
2 : 1 - 2 ). 

When the crowd saw this, they were 
filled with awe; and they glorified 
God ( sabahul msabhin l-alaha), who 
had given such authority ( sultana ) to 
mankind (Matthew 9:8; see also Mark 
2: 12; Luke 2:20, etc.) 


And when they saw him, they wor- 
shipped him ( sgedii lelv, see chapter 
3). However, some of them doubted. 
And Jesus approached speaking with 
them, and said to them, “all authority 
in heaven and in earth was granted to 
me ( etyahb kid sultan ba-shmaya wa 
b-ar ‘a), and as my Father has sent me, 
I send you” (Matthew 28:17-19; Diat- 
essaron 55:3-5). 

1 . Our Father who is in Heaven 
( abiin d-ba-smaya), 

2 . Sanctified is Y our name ( netqdas 
smdik). 

3 . Y our kingdom come (tile 
malkutak ) 

4. Your will be done (nehwe 
sebyandk) 

5. As in Heaven so [too] on earth 

( aykcind d-bci-smaya dp b-ar ‘a). 

6. Give us the bread that we need 
this day (hab lan lahmd d- 
sunqdnan yawmand). 

7. And forgive us our debts (wa sbuq 
lan hawbayn) 

8. Just as we have forgiven our 
debters (aykanci d-dp hnan sbaqn 
l-hayabayn). 

9. And do not enter us into 
temptation (w Id ta ‘aln l-nesyund) 

10. But deliver us from the evil one 
(eld fasan men bisa); 

Because to you belong the kingdom, 
the power and glory (metul d-dilak In 
malkutci w hayla w tesbuhta) forever 
and ever (/- ‘dlam ‘dimin', Matthew 
6:9-13; cf. Luke 11:2^1) 


they would say ‘indeed our Lord’s promise (wa ‘d 
rabbina) has been fulfilled.’ And they would fall 
down to their chins, weeping, and they would 
increase in austerity (Q 17: 107-9). 

They said God has taken up a child (qcilu itta- 
khadh allah waladan), glorified is He (subhdnah)\ 
He is the soverign [lit. wealthy]; to Him belong 
that which is in the heavens and that which is in 
the earth (lah md fi al-samdwdt wa md fi al-ard). 
Do you have any authority (or proof ', sultan) 
concerning this? Do you say about God that which 
you do not know? (Q 10:68; cf. 2:16, 1 16; 4:171; 
5:116; 19:35; 21:26; 23:91; 39:4; 72:3) 

And to God worship all that is in the heavens and 
the earth among creatures and angels (wa li allah 
yasjud md fi al-samdwdt wa md fi al-ard min 
ddbah wa cil-mald ’ikah), and they are not arro- 
gant (Q 16:49; see also Q 72:8). 


1 . In the name of God, the Merciful, the 
Benevolent (b-ism allah al-rahmdn al-rahim) 

2. Glory belongs to God, Lord of the worlds (al- 
hamd li al-alldh rabb al- ‘alamiri) 

3. The Merciful, the Benevolent (al-rahmdn al- 
rahim) 

4. King of the Day of Judgment (malikyawm 
al-din) 

5. You do we serve (iyyak na ‘bud) 

6. And you do we ask for help (wa iyyak 
nasta ‘in) 

7. Guide us to the straight path (ihdina al-sirat 
al-mustaqim) 

8. The path of those whom You have favored 
(sirat al-ladhin an ‘amt alayhim) 

9. Not those who incur anger (ghayr al-maghd 
ub ‘alayhim) 

10. Nor the lost (wa la al-ddlliiv, Q 1:1-7) 
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And forgive us our debts ( wa sbiiq lan 
hawbayn), just as we have forgiven 
our debters ( aykana d-dp hnan sbaqn 
l-hayabayri) 


And do not enter us into temptation ( w 
Id ta 'aln l-nesyuna) 


But deliver us from the evil one ( ela 
fasan men bisd) 


Listen and understand! It is not what 
goes into the mouth that defiles a 
person, but it is what comes out of 
the mouth that defiles” (Matthew 
15:10-11) 


Matthew 10:9; 23:16-29 


Throughout 


Lord, forgive us ( rabb ighfir land) and our 
brethren who preceded us in faith (wa li 
ikhwaninci al-dhina sabaqund bi al-iman); and 
do not create in our hearts animosity ( ghill ) 
towards those who believe. Our Lord, you are the 
Compassionate, the Benevolent (Q 59: 10). 

Our Lord, do not hold us accountable if we are 
tempted or mistaken (la tu ’akhidhna in nasina aw 
akhta ’nd\ Q 2:286) 

Our Lord, do not make us a trial for those who 
rebelled (Id taj ‘alna fitnah li al-ladhind kafaru), 
and forgive us Lord. Indeed, you are the Mighty, 
the Wise (Q 60:5; cf. 10:85) 

Our Lord, do not make us a trial for the evil folk 
(la taj ‘alna fitnah li al-qawm al-zdlimin', Q 10:85) 
And deliver us — by your mercy — from the 
rebellious folk (wa najjina bi rahmatik min al- 
qawm al-kafinn ; Q 10:85-86; cf. 66:1 1) 

Our Lord, deliver me from the evil folk (najjini 
min al-qawm al-zdlimin', Q 28:21; cf. Q 23:28; 
see also 7:89; 26:169) 

All food was made lawful (hillari) to the children 
of Israel (banu isrd’il), except that which Israel 
made unlawful (harram) upon himself before 
Hebrew Scripture (lit. al-tawrah) was revealed. 
Say, “bring the Hebrew Scripture and narrate it, if 
you are truthful” (Q 3:93) 

To confirm that which was before [him] of the 
Hebrew Scripture and to make lawful some of 
that which was forbidden to [Israel] (Q 3:50) 

They [i.e. the Jews and Christians] have taken 
their scribes (ahbdrahum) and their priests 
(ruhbdnahum) as lords (arbdban) above (min 
dun) God, and the Messiah the son of Mary. And 
they were not commanded but to worship one 
God . . . O you who believe, indeed many of the 
scribes and priests devour the wealth of people 
falsely (ya ’kulun amwal al-nas bi al-bdtil) and 
obstruct [others] from the way of God 
(yasuddun ‘an sabil alldh). And those who hoard 
gold and silver (al-ladhin yaknizun al-dhahab wa 
al-fiddah) and do not spend it in the way of God 
(wa layunfiqun fi sabil allah), warn them of an 
agonizing torment (fa bashshirrhum bi ‘adhdb 
alim; Q 9:31, 34) 

Cursed (hi ‘in) were those who rebelled from 
the children of Israel (al-ladhin kafaru min bani 
isrd’il) on the tongue of David and Jesus the son 
of Mary ( ‘ala lisdn dciwud wa ‘isa ibn maryam), 
because they disobeyed and continued to cause 
offense (Q 5:78). 
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Blessed are you when people dishonor 
you ( mhasdm Ikun), persecute you 
( radjin Ikun), and say all kids of evil 
against you falsely, for my sake 
(metuldti). So rejoice and be glad 
( hdciwu wa rwazu), for your reward 
is great in heaven ( d-agrkun sagi ba- 
smaya ); like this did they persecute 
the prophets before you ( hdkand . . . 
rdapu la-nbiyye d-men qdamaykun ; 
Matthew 5:11-12) 


Thus you testify against yourselves 
( mashdin / mawdin antun 'al nafskun / 
kid) that you are descendants of those 
who murdered the prophets ( da-bnaya 
antun da-qtalu la-nbiyye ) . . . How 
can you escape the punishment of 
Gehenna ( aykand te'rqun men dina 
da-gihana; Matthew 23:31-33; cf. 
Luke 11:47-48; 13:34)? 


So their Lord answered them, “I do not waste the 
works of any hard worker among you, neither 
male nor female, each of you is like the other. As 
for those who migrated ( hdjarii ), were expelled 
out of their homes ( ukhriju min diyarihim), and 
were harmed in My way (wa iidhu fi sabili ) — who 
faught and were killed (wa qcitalu wa qutilu ) — I 
will indeed blot out for them their sins (la-ukaf- 
firanna ‘anhum sayyi’ citihim) and I will indeed 
enter them into gardens underneath which 
rivers flow (jcinncit tajrT min tahtihd al-anhdr) as a 
reward from God (thawdban min ‘in allah).” And 
God possesses the best reward (Q 3: 195) 

As for those who reject the signs of God, and 
kill the prophets without just cause ( yaqtulun 
/ yuqdtilun/qdtilu/qatalu al-nabiyym hi ghayr 
haqq), and kill those who command equity, warn 
them of an agonizingtonnent (fa bashshirrhum hi 
‘adhab alim; Q 3:21; cf. Q 3:181; 4:155). 

Their killing the prophets without just cause (wa 
qatlihim al-anbiya ’ bi ghayr haqq; Q 4: 155) 


For this people’s heart has grown dull, 
and their ears are hard of hearing and 
they have shut their eyes (et ‘bay leh 
ger Ibeh d'amme hand wa b-idnayhiin 
yaqirayit sam ‘ u / awqru wa ‘aynayhun 
' amsu ); so that they might not look 
with their eyes, and listen with their 
ears, and understand with their heart 
and turn — and I would heal them 
(Matthew 13:15; cf. Luke 8:10) 


And all of their deeds they do, so that 
they might be seen by people (wa 
kulhfin ‘abdayhun ‘abdln d-nethaziin/ 
yethmun la-bnay anasa). For, they 
widen their Tefillin, and lengthen the 
Tekhelet of their robes, and they love 
head rooms at festivities, and the head 
seats at the synagogues, and greetings 
in the market, and to be called by 


And their statement, “indeed we killed the Mes- 
siah, Jesus the son of Mary, the messenger of God 
(innci qatalnd al-masTh ‘isa ibn maryam rasul 
allah).” However, they neither killed him nor cru- 
cified him but they were lead to think so (wa md 
qataluh wa masalabuh wa leikin shubbih lahum; 

Q 4:156-57) 

And We have condemned to hell many spirits (al- 
jinn) and humankind (al-ins). They have hearts 
by which they do not understand (lahum qulub 
Id yafqahun bihd). And they have eyes by which 
they do not see (wa lahum a ‘yun layubsirun 
bihd). And they have ears by which they do not 
hear (wa lahum cidhcin la yasma ‘un bihd; 

Q 7:179) 

As for those who do not believe, there is deafness 
in their ears and it is a blindness over them (ft 
adhanihim waqr wa-huwa ‘alayhim ‘amd; 

Q 41:44). 

They [i.e. the Jews and Christians] take 
their scribes (ahbdruhum) and their priests 
(ruhbanuhum) as lords above God (arbdban min 
dim allah), as well as the Messiah the son of Mary 
(wa al-masTh ibn maryam). Although they were 
not commanded but to worship one god . . . O 
you who believe, indeed many of the scribes and 
priests devour the wealth of people falsely 
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people, “my lord, my lord (rabT 
rabt)." However, do not be called 
“my lord.” For One is your Lord; and 
you are all brothers (Matthew 23:5-8; 
cf. Mark 12:38-39; Luke 20:46). 

Those who devour the households 
of widows ( haniin d-aklin bate d- 
armalte); for a show they prolong 
their prayers ( b - 'eltd d-mirkin 
sldthim). They will receive great pun- 
ishment (haniin neqblun dina yatira; 

Mark 12:40; Luke 20:47). 

And Jesus looked at the rich people 
who were casting into the treasury 
their offerings (‘tire aylen d-rdmin 
hwaw bayt gaza qiirbdnayhim), and 
he also saw a certain poor widow who 
cast therein two small coins (smune 
trayn). And he said, “truly, I say this 
to you, that this poor widow has cast 
in more than all of them. For all these 
have from their excess [of wealth] 

( yatir ) cast into the house of offerings 
of God (bayt qurbdne d-aldhd). How- 
ever, she has from her poverty cast in 
all that she possessed” (Luke 2 1 : 1-4; 

Mark 12:41^44). 

The kingdom of God will be taken 
from you (testqel menkun malkuta 
d-aldhd) and given to a nation that 
will bear fruit (wa tetyahb l- ‘ammd 
da- ‘bad pire )” (Matthew 2 1 :43). 

You are the light of the world (an tun 
enun niihreh d- ‘alma). It is not 
possible to hide a city built on a moun- 
tain. They do not light a lamp (sraga) 
and put it under a basket, but on a 
lampstand (mnartci), and it illuminates 
everything (manhar l-kiil aylen) that is inby a blessed olive tree, [which lay] neither east 


(la-ya ’kuliin amwdl al-nas bi al-bdtil) and 
obstruct [others] from the way of God (wa 
yasuddiin 'an sabil allah). And those who hoard 
gold and silver and do not spend it in the way of 
God (wa al-ladhin yukniziin al-dhahab wa al- 
fiddah wa Idyunfiqun fi sabil allah), warn them 
of an agonizing torment ( bashshirhum bi ‘adhcib 
alim\ Q 9:31, 34). 

And give the orphans their wealth (wa dtu al- 
yatdmd amwdlahum), and do not exchange that 
which is good with that which it evil. And do 
not devour their wealth into your wealth (wa la 
ta 'kulii amwdlahum ila amwalikum). Indeed this 
would be a great debt/crime (huban). So if you 
fear that you will not [measure] equitably/hon- 
estly (tuqsitu) between the orphans, then marry 
whatever is blessed/good for you (tab lakum) 
among women [i.e. mothers of the orphans = 
widows], twice, thrice or four times. And if you 
fear that you will not balance (ta ‘dilii) [among 
widowed wives?], then one [will suffice] or that 
which your right hand possesses [i.e. a concu- 
bine]. That would be more obedient that you may 
not do injustice . . . Those who devour the wealth 
of orphans unjustly (inn al-ladhin ya ‘kuliin amwdl 
al-yatdmd zulman) will indeed devour fire into 
their stomachs; and they will reach the flames. 

(Q 4:2-3, 10). 

So whoever is stingy (man yabkhal) is, indeed, 
stingy against his own soul. And God is wealthy 
and you are poor. And if you turn away. He will 
substitute a nation other than you (yastabdil 
qawman ghayrakum ), and they will not be like 
you (thumm a lam yakimii amthalakum ; Q 47:38). 
God is the light of the heavens and the earth 
(allah niir al-samawat wa al-ard). The like- 
ness of His light (mathal nitrih) is like a niche 
(mishkdh) within which is a lamp (misbdh). The 
lamp is within a glass. The glass is as though it 
were a brilliant constellation, kindled (tiiwqad) 


the house. Like this, let your light shine 
(nenhar nihrkin) before people that 
they may see your deeds ( ‘badaykun) 


nor west. Its oil illuminates (tadi‘) without being 
touched by fire (nar), light upon light (nur ‘ala 
mir). God guides to His light whoever he wills, 


and glorify (nsabhun) your Father who and God puts forth parables for people; and God 


is in heaven (Matthew 5:14-16; Mark 
4:21; Luke 8:16; 11:33). 


is about all things knowing. (Q 24:35). 

[The lamp shines] within buildings (buyiit) which 
God has allowed to be erected and in which His 
Name is commemorated. Therein He is glorified 
( yusabbah ) mornings and evenings — by men 
who are not distracted by trade or selling from 
the remembrance of God, nor from establishing 
prayer or giving charity (Q 24:36). 
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He was a lamp that burned and 
illuminated ( srdgd hwa d-ddleq wa 
manhar), and you wanted to boast for 
an hour in his light (, b-niihreh ). But 
I have a testimony ( sahduta ) greater 
than John’s (John 5:35-36). 


Heaven and earth will pass away 
(tie ‘brim) and my words will not pass 
away (wa melay Id ne ' bran ; Matthew 
24:35; Mark 13:31; Luke 21:33) 

This is the disciple that testifies about 
all these [things], and that wrote them. 
And we know that his testimony is 
true. There are, therefore, also many 
other things that Jesus did, which if 
they were written one by one, not the 
world I suppose could suffice for the 
books that would be written. (John 
21:24-25) 

Then Peter approached him [Jesus] 
and said, “my lord, how many times 
if my brother wrongs me should I 
forgive him ( kma zabnin en naskel / 
nehte bi alii esbuq leh)2 Up to seven 
times ( ‘damd la-sba‘ zabnln)!” Jesus 
said to him, “I do not say to you up to 
seven but up to seventy times seven- 
seven (Id dimer end lak ‘damd la-sba ' 
eld ‘damd l-sab ‘in zabnin sba ‘ sba ')” 
(Matthew 18:21-22) 

For nation will rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom; and there 
will be earthquakes in every place 
(wa nehwfin zaw ‘e b-dukd dukd); 
and there will be famines and unrest. 
These are the beginnings of sorrows . 

. . A brother, therefore, will betray [lit. 
hand in] his brother to death (naslem 
deyn akhci l-akhuwhi l-mawta), and a 
father his son (w-abd la-breh), and 


They want to extinguish the light of God (nur 
alldh) with their mouths, yet God will fulfill his 
light (nurih) even to the hatred of the rebellious 
ones (Q 61:8; cf. 9:32). 

O you who believe, commemorate God in fre- 
quent remembrance. And glorify Him morning 
and night. He is the One who prays over you, 
and his angels, in order to take you out of dark 
places into light (liyukhrijakum min al-zulumdt 
ila al-nur). And he is to the believers benevolent 
. . . O you prophet [Muhammad], we have sent 
you as a witness (shahidan), a giver of good news 
(mubashshiran) and a Warner (nadhircin), and a 
missionary towards God with his pennission (wa 
da 'iyan ild alldh bi idhnih), and an illuminating 
lamp (wa sirajan muniran; Q 33:41-46). 

Say, “if the sea (al-bahr) were a pen (midadan) 
for the words of my Lord (kalimdt rabbi), then 
the sea would have finished before the words of 
my Lord would have finished (la nafidh al-bah 
r qabl an tanfadh kalimdt rabbi). Even if we 
brought as much to supply it” (Q 18: 109). 

For if, indeed, on earth all the trees were pens 
(aqldm) and the sea supplied them [ink] (wa 
al-bahr yamudduh), followed by seven more 
seas (min ba ‘dill sab ‘at abhur), the words of God 
would not finish (md nafidhat kalimdt alldh). 
Indeed, God is Mighty, Wise (Q 31:27; cf. Q 
43:28). 

[Whether] you ask their forgiveness or you do not 
ask their forgiveness (istcighfir lahum aw la tast- 
aghfir lahum ) — even if you ask their forgiveness 
seventy times (in tastaghfir lahum sab 'in 
mcirrah ) — God will not forgive them (fa lan 
yaghfir alldh lahum ; Q 9:79). 


O you people, beware of your Lord! Indeed, the 
quaking of the hour is a tremendous thing (inn 
zalzalat al-sa'ah shay ’ ‘azim). On the day you see 
it, every nursing woman will forget about what 
she nurses (tadhhal kull murdi'ah ‘amma 
‘arda ‘at), and every pregnant woman will deliver 
her burden (wa tada ' kull dhat haml hamlaha). 
And you will see the people drunk while they are 
not drunk, however, the torment of God is severe 
(Q 22:1-2). 
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children will rise against their parents 
and muder them ( wa nqumun bnaya 
‘al abahayhun wa nrmtun enuri). And 
you will be hated by all people for 
the sake of my name, but whoever 
on account of my name endures 
until the end will be saved . . . Woe, 
however, to the pregnant and to those 
who are nursing in those days (way 
deyn l-batnatd wa l-aylen d-maynqan 
b-hanun yawmata)\ Pray, therefore, 
that your flight may not be in winter. 
For in those days there will be suf- 
fering, like there has not been since 
the beginning of the creation which 
God created until now, nor will [ever] 
be (Mark 13:8, 12-13, 17-19; Luke 
21:10-11, 16-19, 23-24; cf. Matthew 
24:7-8, 10, 19-20) 

At that moment the curtain of the 
Temple was tom in two (estrT la- 
treyn), from top to bottom. The earth 
quaked and the rocks were split (w- 
ar ‘a ettzT'at wa kije estari). The tombs 
were opened (wa bayt qbure etptahu) 
and many bodies of saints who had 
fallen asleep were raised (wa pagre 
sagiyye d-qadisel zdiqe da-skTbm 
hwaw qcunu\ Matthew 27:51-52; cf. 
Luke 23:44-45). 


Immediately, in those days (b-hanun 
. . . yawmdtd), after that suffering 
(bdtar ulsana haw), the sun will be 
darkened (semsa nehsak; cf. also 
Luke 23:44-45), and the moon will 
not give its light (wa sahra la netel 
nureh / zahreh / zahra dileh), and the 
stars will fall from heaven (wa kawkbe 
neplun men smaya ), and the powers of 


The day when a person will abandon his brother 
(yawm yafirr al-mar ’ min akhTh ); his mother and 
his father (wa ummih wa abih ); his spouse and 
his children (wa sahibatih wa banih); for every 
person on that day will there be a self-interested 
concern (Q 80:34-7). 


When the earth quakes its [final] quake (idha 
zulzilat al-ard zilzalaha); and the earth ejects its 
burdens; and humankind asks “what ails it?” On 
that day will it narrate its events. For your Lord 
has revealed to it. On that day will people issue 
forth separately to be shown their works. So who- 
ever does an atom’s weight of good will see it; 
and whoever does an atom’s weight of evil will 
see it (Q 99:1-8). 

The rending (al-qdri 'ah), what is the rending? 
And what can inform you what the rending 
is? The day when people will be like scattered 
moths. And when the mountains will be like 
plucked wool. As for he whose balances will be 
heavy, they will be in a pleasant life. And as for 
he whose balances will be light, his home [lit. 
mother, womb] will be a chasm (hawiyah). And 
what can inform you what that is? A scorching 
fire (Q 101:1-11)! 

Does he not know that when whatever is in 
the graves are overturned (idha bu ‘thir md fi 
al-qubur), and that which are in the hearts are 
retrieved, indeed their lord will be knowledgeable 
of them on that day (Q 100:9-1 1). 

There is in the creation of the heavens and the 
earth (inn“JT khalq al-samdwdt wa al-ard) and the 
alternation of night and day and the ships that sail 
in the sea . . . signs for a people who reason (la- 
ayat li-qawm ya'qilim; Q 2:164; cf. also 10:6). 

And he has put under your control night, day, the 
sun, the moon and the stars (al-layl wa al-nahar 
wa al-shams wa al-qamar wa al-nujum) 
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heaven will be shaken ( wa hayalwata 
da-smaya nettzVun ; Matthew 24:29; 
Mark 13:24-25). 

And there will be signs in the sun, the 
moon, the stars, and on the earth (wa 
nehwyan atwatd b-semsd wa b-sahrd 
wa b-kawkbe wa b-ar ‘a), suffering 
among nations and confusion from the 
roaring of the sound of the sea 
( iilsdna d- ‘amme wa pusak idayd men 
tawhta d-qdld d-yama). The quaking 
that casts the life out of people from 
fear of what is about to come upon the 
earth (wa zaw ‘e d-mapeq nejsatd 
dci-bnaynasd men dehlta d-medem 
da- lid l-meta), and the power of 
heaven will be shaken (wa nettzT'un 
hayle da-smaya; Luke 21:25-26). 


controlled by His command. Therein are signs for 
a people who reason (imffi dhdliky la-ayahdt 
li-qawm ya'qilun; Q 16:12). 

When the sun is burnt out (idhci al-shams kuw- 
wirat ); and when the stars fade (wa idhci al-nujum 
inkadarat ); and when the mountains are lique- 
fied; and when the camels are neglected; and 
when the beasts are assembled; and when the 
seas are boiled (wa idha al-bihar sujjirat ); and 
when souls are coupled; and when the sacrificed 
girl is asked for what sin has she been killed; and 
when the scroll are unraveled; and when heaven 
is abraded (wa idha al-sama ’ kushitcit ); and when 
Hell [burns] wildly; a soul will know what it has 
prepared (Q 81:1-14; cf. 19:88-91). 

Indeed, I swear by the Day of Resurrection. And 
indeed, I swear by the self-blaming soul. Does 
humankind think that We will not gather his 
bones? To the contrary, We are able to refashion 
his [very] fingers. However, humankind would 
rather reject openly. They ask about the timing 
of the Day of Resurrection. So when eyesight 
is dazed, and the moon is eclipsed (wa khasaf 
al-qamar), and the sun and moon are joined (wa 
jumi ‘ al-shams wa al-qamar), humankind will say 
on that day “where is [my] escape?” ( yaqul al- 
insdn yawm “ ’idW" ayn al-mafar ; Q 75: 1-1 1 ). 

An inquirer asked about a fateful torment (sa ’al 
sa 11 bi- ‘adhdb waqi '), which for the rebellious 
ones cannot be repelled, from the God of ascen- 
sions. The angels and the (Holy?) spirit ascend 
upon it in a day whose measure is 50 thousand 
years. So endure amiably. They see it far away. 
And We see it nearby. The day when heaven will 
be like molten iron ( yawm takiin al-sama’ ka al- 
muhl ); and the mountains will be like wool. And 
no friend will ask about his friend (Q 70:1-10). 

When heaven is ruptured (idha al-sama ’ 
inshaqqat), and harkens to its Lord and it must. 
And when the earth is stretc.hed out and ejects 
what is inside of it and becomes empty (wa idha 
al-ard muddat wa alqat md jiha wa takhallat), 
and harkens to its Lord and it must (Q 84: 1-5). 

When fate (al-wdqi ‘all) comes to pass. About its 
occurrence will there be no deceit. Lowering and 
raising [people?]. When the earth shakes violently 
(idha rujjat al-ard rajj an); and the mountains are 
obliterated, such that it will become strewn dust 
(Q 56: 1-6). 
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When heaven is cleaved (idhd al-samd’ 
infatarat ); and when the stars fall (wa idhd al- 
kawakib intatharat ); and when the seas overflow 
(wa idhd al-biharfujjirat ); and when the graves 
are turned over; a soul will know what it has 
accomplished and neglected (Q 82: 1-5). 

By the mountain (wa al-tiir), and a written scrip- 
ture, and the unraveled pages, and the aged house, 
and the raised vault, and the boiling sea (wa 
al-bahr al-masjur), the tonnent of your Lord 
will surely come to pass (inn“ ‘adhab rabik 
la-wdqi '). It has no [averting] adversary. The day 
when heaven will heave violently ( yawm tamur 
al-samd’ mawran), and the mountains will com- 
pletely liquefy (Q 52:1-10). 

By the intruders that run out. By the energized 
[ones] that animate. By the drifters that float (wa 
al-sabihat sabhan); and the foremost [ranks] that 
depart (fa al-sabiqdt sabqan); and the leaders that 
command (fa al-mudabbirat amrari). The day when 
the trembling will quake (yawm tarjuf al-rajifah ); 
followed by the aftershock. On that day will hearts 
be horrified (qulub yawm" ’idh'" wajifah ); their 
vision will be restrained (Q 79: 1-9; cf. Q 88:2). 

By the knights that charge (wa al-dhdriyat 
dharwan ); and the wagons that are loaded (fa al- 
hdmildt wiqran ); and the projectiles that fly (fa 
al-jariyat yusrari); and the diviners that foretell 
(fa al-muqassimat amrari). Indeed what you are 
promised is true. And indeed judgment is fated 
(wa inn al-dm la-wdqi '). By the heavens that are 
muddled (wa al-samd ’ dhdt al-hubuk), [like] you 
are of different creeds, perverted by all who are 
perverted (yu’fak 'anh man ufik; Q 51:1-9). 

By the messengers that inform (wa al-mursaldt 
‘ urfan ); and the stonns that rage; by the unravel- 
ers that unravel (wa al-nashirat nashran); and the 
saviors that save (fa al-fariqdt farqariy, and the 
speakers that mention (fa al-mulqiydt dhikran ); 
[giving] pardon or warning. Indeed what you are 
promised will take place. So when the stars are 
blocked (fa idhd al-nujum tumisat ); and when 
heaven is split (wa idhd al-samd ’ furijafy, and 
when the mountains are obliterated; and when the 
messengers are timed; for what day has it been 
set? For the Day of Distincton (yawm al-fasl). 
And what will inform you what the Day of Dis- 
tinction is (Q 77: 1-14)? 

By the invaders that charge (wa al- ‘adiyat 
dabhan ); and the lords that fire (fa al-muriyat 
qadhan); and the watchers that emerge (fa al- 
mughTrat subhan); thus rousing soaked clouds 
(fa atharn" bih naq ‘air, Q 100:1-5). 
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And then they will see the Son of 
Man when he comes in the clouds 
with great power and with glory ( wa 
haydeyn nehzunayhi la-breh d-anasa 
kad ate ba- ‘nane ‘am hayla raba wa 
‘am subha). Then he will send his 
angels (haydeyn nsadar malakawhi) 
and assemble his elect from the four 
winds from the beginning of the earth 
to the beginning of heaven (Mark 
13:26-27; cf. Matthew 24:30-31; 

Luke 21:27) 

It is easier for a camel to go through 
the eye of a needle than for a rich man 
to enter the kingdom of God (dalil / 
pasiq hu l-gamla 1-me‘al / d-ne‘bar 
ba-hrura da-mhata aw ‘atira d-ne ‘id 
l-malkuteh d-alaha; Matthew 19:24; 
Mark 10:25; Luke 18:25) 

However, about that day and the 
hour no one knows ( ‘al yawmd deyn 
haw w- ‘al sa 'ta hay anas la yada ‘), 
not even the angels of heaven (dplci 
maldke da-smaya), but only the Father 
( eld abci ba-lhiid; Matthew 24:36; 
Mark 13:32; cf. also Luke 12:46) 
Then, when the Son of Man ( breh 
d-anasa) comes in his glory (b-sfibh 
eh), and all his holy angels ( kidhiin 
malakawhi qadise) with him, then he 
will sit upon the throne of his glory 
(trdnaws d-subheh). All the nations 
will be gathered ( netkansiin ) before 
him, and he will separate them one 
from another (wa npares eniin had 
men had) as a shepherd who sepa- 
rates the sheep from the goats, and 
he will put the sheep at his right hand 
and the goats at the left (wa nqim 
‘erbe men yamineh wa gdaya men 
semaleh). Then the king (malka) will 
say to those who are at his right hand, 
“Come (taw), you who are blessed by 
my Father, inherit the kingdom (Jratu 
malkutd) which has been prepared for 
you from the beginnings of the world. 
Fori hungered and you gave me to 
eat; I thirsted and you gave me some- 
thing to drink; I was a stranger 


Do they wait but that God should come upon 
them in shadows of clouds with the angels (hal 
yanzurun ilia an ya ’tiyahum alldh jizulal min 
al-ghamdm wa al-mala ’ikah). And [by then] the 
affair would be finished. And to God do affairs 
return (Q 2:210; cf. 6:158). 

And on the day the heavens crack into [clusters 
of] clouds (wa yawm yashshaqaq al-samd ’ bi 
al-ghamdm) as the angels are descended swiftly 
(wa nuzzil al-mala ’ikah tanzilan); on that day will 
sovereignty (al-mulk) truly belong to the Merciful 
...(Q 25:25-26). 

Nor will they enter paradise until a camel goes 
through the eye of a needle (wa layadkhulun al- 
jannah hattayalij al-jamal fi samm al-khiyat; Q 
7:40). 


People ask you about the hour (yas ’aluk al-nas 
‘an al-sa'ah), say indeed the knowledge con- 
cerning it is with God (qul innama ‘ilmuha 'ind 
alldh). And how would you know that perhaps 
the hour may be near (Q 33:63; see also Q 3 1 :34; 
41:47; 43:61, 85; 51:12). 

And they did not honor God [the extent of] His 
true honor. For all the earth is in His grasp and 
the heavens are rolled up in His right hand (cf. 
Thomas 111). Glorified is He over that which 
they ascribe. And the trumpet was blown so 
whoever was in the heavens and earth was struck 
down, except for those whom God willed. Then 
it was blown again so they arose watching. And 
the earth shone with the light of its Lord, the book 
was put in place and the prophets and martyrs 
were brought. And they were judged equitably 
between them (wa qudiy baynahum bi al-haqq) 
and they will not be prejudiced. Then every soul 
was compensated for what it had done, and He is 
most knowledgeable of what they do. And those 
that rebelled were led into Gehenna in multitudes 
(zumaran) until they came upon it, when its gates 
opened and its keeper said to them, “did not mes- 
sengers come from among you narrating to you 
the signs of your Lord and warning you of this 
meeting day of yours? (cf. Q 6: 130; 16:28)” They 
said, “indeed!” However, the sentence of torment 
was fated for the rebels. It will be said, 
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and you accepted me; I was naked 
and you clothed me, I was sick and 
you visited me, I was in prison and 
came to me.” Then the sincere will 
answer him, “our Lord, when did we 
saw that you were hungry and fed you 
or that you were thirsty and gave you 
to drink? And when did we see you 
were a stranger and accepted you, or 
that you were naked clothed you? And 
when did we see you sick or in prison 
and come to you?” And the king will 
answer and say to them, “Truly I say 
to you, in as much as you did [it] to 
one of the least of my brothers, you 
did it to me.” Then he will further say 
to those who are at his left hand, “Go 
from me (zelu Ikun mem) [you] cursed 
ones ( iTte ) into eternal hellfire {niird 
da-l- ‘dlam) which is prepared for the 
adversary and his angels (hay da- 
mtdybd l-akelqarsa wa 1-malakawhT). 
For I hungered and you did not give 
me to eat; and I thirsted and you did 
not give me to drink; and I was a 
stranger and you did not accept me; 
and I was naked and you did not 
clothe me; and I was sick and I was 
in prison and you did not visit me.” 
Then they will also answer and say, 
“our Lord ( mdran ), when did we see 
you hungry ( kapnd ) or thirsty ( sahyd ) 
or a stranger ( aksnaya ) or naked 
( ‘artelaya) or sick (krihal mhayla) 
or in prison (beyt asirel naturata), 
and did not serve you?” Then he will 
answer and say to them, “Truly I say 
to you ( amdn amer end Ikun), in as 
much as you did not to one of these 
least, so too did you not do to me.” 
And these will go into eternal torment 
(tasniqd da-l- ‘alma), but the sincere 
into eternal life ( haye da-l- ‘ alma ; 
Matthew 25:31-46) 

Fori hungered and you did not give 
me to eat; and I thirsted and you did 
not give me to drink; and I was a 
stranger and you did not accept me; 
and I was naked and you did not 
clothe me; and I was sick and I was in 
prison and you did not visit me (Mat- 
thew 25:42^3). 


“enter the gates of Gehenna to stay in forever” 

( udkhulu abwab jahannam khalidJn film). Such is 
the miserable destiny of the arrogant. Then those 
conscious of their Lord were led to paradise in 
multitudes until they came upon it and its gates 
opened and its keeper said “peace be upon you. 
You are blessed so enter it forever ( tibtum fa- 
udkhuluha khalidJn )” (cf. 16:32). And they said 
“glory be to God who has fulfilled to us his prom- 
ise and bestowed [lit. inherited] upon us the earth 
(i awrathand al-ard) that we may bask in paradise 
as we will.” So excellent is the wage of the work- 
ers. And you will see the angels encircling the 
throne glorifying the praises of their Lord (wa 
tara al-mald’ikah haffin min hawl al- ‘arsh). And 
they were judged equitably between (wa qudiy 
baynahum bi al-haqq) them and it will be said, 
“glory belongs to God, Lord of the worlds 
(al-hamd li alldh rabb al- ‘alamin; Q 39:67-75). 


We were not from those who prayed; nor did we 
feed the poor (wa lam nak“ nut'im al-miskin); 
and we used to indulge with the mainstream (wa 
kunna nakhud ma ‘ al-khci ’idi?i); and we used to 
disbelieve in the Day of Judgment, until certainty 
came upon us (Q 74:43^17). 
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This happened and that poor man And the people of hellfire called out (ndda) to the 

died and the angels carried him to the people of paradise, “pour upon us some water or 

bosom of Abraham. In addition, the from that which God has supplied you 

rich man died also and war buried. And ( ajidu ‘alaynd min al-ma ’ aw minima razaqaqum 

while he was tormented in Sheol ( wa allah).” They said, “God has forbidden it upon 

kad mestanaq ba-syul), he raised his the rebellious ones” (Q 7:50). 

eyes from afar and saw Abraham and 

Lazarus in his bosom. So he called out 

in a loud voice (wa qra b-qdla rama) 

and said, “my father Abraham, have 

mercy on me (etraham ‘lay) and send 

Lazarus to dip the tip of his finger in 

water and moisten my tongue ( w-sadar 

l-ld ‘azar d-nesbu ' ris seb 'eh b-mayd 

wa nrateb IT lesant). For behold I am 

tormented in this flame ( d-ha mestanaq 

end b-salhebitd hade).” Abraham said 

to him, “my son, remember that you 

received your fortune in your life and 

Lazarus his misfortune. But now behold 

he is comfortable here and you are 

tormented. Besides all these things, a 

great chasm is placed between us and 

you ( hciwta rabta sTmd baynayn wa- 

Ikiin). So those who wish to cross from 

here towards you cannot [do so]; nor 

can anyone over there cross over to us.” 

He said to him, “then I beseech you 
my father to send him to my father’s 
house (da-tsadnwhi l-beyt dbi). For I 
have five brothers. Let him go testify 
to them so that they do not also come 
to this place of torment (nizal nsahed 
eniin d-la dp heniin nitun l-dukta hade 
d-tasmqd).” Abraham said to him, 

“they have Moses and the prophets. 

They should listen to them.” However, 
he said to him, “no my father Abraham, 
if a man from the dead goes to them 
they will repent.” Abraham said to 
him, “if they do not listen to Moses and 
the prophets (en l-muse wa l-nbiyye la 
sam 'in), so too if a man from the dead 
rises they will not believe him (dp Id en 
ends men mite nqiim mhaymnin leh )” 

(Luke 16:22-31) 

Truly I say to you that you who have [God favors] those who struggle (al-mujahidun) 
come to follow me, in the new world over those who recline (al-qd ‘iduiv, Q 4:95; 9:86; 
when the Son of Man sits upon the see in relation Q 5:24; 9:46) 
throne of his glory (tranaws / kursiya d- 
subheh), you will also sit upon 
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twelve seats ( tre'sar k ursawari). And 
you will judge the twelve tribes of 
Israel. And everyone who has left 
[their] houses, brothers, sisters, father, 
wife, children or fields for the sake of 
my name will receive one hundredfold 
and will inherit eternal life. Many, 
however, who are first ( qadmdye ) 
will be last ( akhraye ) and the last first 
(Matthew 19:28-30; Mark 9:35) 


Those who were criminal (al-ladhln ajramu) used 
to laugh at those who believe ( al-ladhm amanu). 
And when they passed them by they would wink 
[mockingly] . . . But today those who believe 
(al-ladhm amanu) will laugh at the rebellious 
ones (al-kuffar), resting upon seats ( ‘aid al- 
ara ’ik muttaki ’un). Have the rebellious ones been 
rewarded for what they used to do? (Q 83:29-36) 

They will be resting there upon seats ( muttaki ’un 


The king of the gentiles are their 
lords, and the authorities over them 
are called doers of good. However, 
you must not be such, but rather who- 
ever is great (mb) among you must 
be like the least (z ‘lira), and whoever 
is the head (nsa) should be a serv- 
ant (msamsana). For who is greater 
[in social status], he who reclines 
(haw da-smik) or he who serves (da- 
mscimesft Is it not he who reclines? 
However, I am among you as some- 
one who serves. You, however, have 
remained with me through my trials. 
And I assure you as my Father has 
assured me a kingdom, so that you 
may eat and drink at the banquet of 
my kingdom, sit upon thrones (tetbiin 
‘al kursawata) and judge the twelve 
tribes of Israel (Luke 22:25-31) 


They will be under fans resting upon seats ( ‘ala 
al-ara’ik muttaki' un; Q 36:55-57) 

And He rewarded them on account of what they 
endured with gardens and silk. Resting there upon 
seats (muttaki ’un film ‘ala al-ara ’ik), they do 
not see there [the heat of] sun nor cold . . . And 
a vessel made of silver and cups made of crystal 
will be passed around them . . . And they will be 
given there to drink a cup whose flavor is ginger 
(Q 76:12-27). 


2 Cognate Clauses/Phrases 
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And he spoke this parable (w-emar . . . Was put forth as an example/parable (durib 
matld hand; Luke 13:6; 15:3) mathal ')” (Q 43:57). 


And he spoke [to them], therefore, 
the parable of . . . (w-emar l-hun deyn 
dp matld d ... ; Luke 1 8: 1 ; 9; Luke 
21:29) 

Another parable he put forth unto 
them, saying . . . (akhrdnci matld amtel 
/ awsep / sdm l-hun w-emar . . . ; 
Matthew 13:24, 31,33). 


And he put forth [lit. struck] the parable of . . .” 
(wa darab lahum mathalan; Q 36:13). 

God put forth the parable of . . (darab allah 
mathalan . . . ; Q 14:24; 16:75-76, 112; 39:29; 
112 ; 66 : 10 - 11 ) 

A parable was put forth (durib mathal )” 

(Q 22:73). 


And he put forth [lit. said] the parable 
of . . . (w-emar hwa matld ; Luke 14:7) 
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Pure in heart ( dakin b-labhun; Mat- 
thew 5:8) . . . 

To purify themselves ( d-nedkun 
nafshun ; John 11:55) 

I exalt you. Father, Lord of heaven 
and earth ( mawde end lak dbi rndrd a- 
smaya wa d-ar ‘a; Matthew 1 1 :25). 

They glorified God ( sabahii/ msabhin 
l-alaha; Matthew 9:8; see also Mark 
2: 12; Luke 2:20, etc.) 

Sanctified is Your name ( netqdas 
smdk) 

Your kingdom come ( tite malkutdk) 


Blessed are the poor in spirit 
( tubayhun Itubtana Ttayhun I . . . 
Matthew 5:3-16; cf. Luke 1 1:2-4) 
Give us (hab lan ) 

They will inherit the earth” ( nertun 
l-ar‘a; Matthew 5:5).Inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you (iratu maikutd 
da- ‘tidal mtibd; Matthew 25:34) 
greet the household (selu sldmeh 
d-bayta) . . . .let your greeting come 
upon it ( sldmkun nite ‘alawhi) . . . .let 
your greeting return to you ( sldmkun 
‘alaykiin nefnel ntub; Matthew 
10:12-14) 

Some of them you will kill and crucify 
( menlnin qatlin / teqtlun antun wa 
zaqfin antun / teslubun ); and some 
of them you will scourge in your 
synagogues and persecute them (wa 
menlnin mnagdin / tengdun antun . . . 
w tardfun) from city to city (Matthew 
23:34) 

Some of them they will kill and per- 
secute (menlnin nerdfun wa neqtlun ; 
Luke 11:49) 

And some of them they beat (wa 
menlnin mahu), then some of them 
they killed (menhun deyn qatliil qdt 
lin; Mark 12:3-5) 


. . . Who purify themselves ( yuzakkun anfiusa- 
hum; Q 4:49) 


That which is in the heavens and the earth glo- 
rifies God” (sabbah/yusabbih lilldh ma ji al- 
samdwdt wa [ma fi] al-ard\ Q 57:1; 59:1; 61:1; 
62:1; 64:1) 

Glorified is God, (subhan allah ; Q 12:108; 
37:159; etc.) 

So glorify in the name of your Lord, the Great 
One (fa sabbih b-ism rabbik al- ' azim ; Q 56:74, 
96; 69:52). 

Our Lord, bring us . . .” (rabband [ wa]dtina ; 

Q 3:194; 18:10; cf. Q 11:63; see further Q 9:75; 
27:16) 

For them are blessings (tuba lahum; Q 13:29) 


Give us (hab land; Q 3:8; 25:74). 

the earth will be inherited (al-ard yarithuhd; 

Q 21: 105). Bestowed [lit. inherited] upon us the 
earth (awrathana al-ard )” (Q 39:74) 

greet yourselves (sallirnii ‘ala anfusikum; 

Q 24:61). 


Some of them you belied (fariqan kadhdhabtum) 
and some of them you kill[ed] (wa fariqan 
taqtulun; Q 2:87; cf. Q 2:90; 6:34; 36:13-25) 

Killing some (fariqan taqtulun ) and capturing 
some (wa ta ’sirun fariqan; Q 33:26). 
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Thus you testify against yourselves 
(mashdin / mawdin antun ‘al najskun 
/ kiil, Matthew 23:3 1 ; cf. Luke 1 1 :47; 
13:34) 

Woe unto you scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites (way l-kiin safire/safraye 
wa prise nasbay b-ape; see 
throughtout Matthew 23; Luke 1 1 :44)! 


In order to be seen by people (neth 
aziin la-bnay anasa; Matthew 23:5) 

Before people in order that you be 
seen by them ( qddun bnay anasa ayk 
d-tethziin Ihiin ; Matthew 6:1) 

Be wary concerning your works of 
sincerity (huru/ezdahru deyn 
b-zedqatkiin / marhmanita dilkiin; 
Matthew 6:1) 

In order to be tempted by Satan/the 
adversary/slanderer” (d-netnase men 
satanat dkelqarsa / marmina; Matthew 
4:1; Luke 4:2) ' 


What is like the kingdom of God and 
with what parable can it be compared 
(wa b-aynd matla namtlih ; Mark 4:30) 
I will give you the keys to the king- 
dom of heaven (lak etal qlidel iqlide 
d-malkutd da-smdya; Matthew 16:19) 
Have mercy on me (etraham / rah 
em ‘lay; Matthew 15:22; Mark 
10:47 — 48; Luke 18:38-9)!Have mercy 
on us ;etraham ‘layn; Matthew 9:27; 
20:30 cf. Matthew 17:15; 20:30-1) 

Y our sins are forgiven (sbiqin Icik 
htdhdyk ; Matthew 9:2, 5; Mark 2:5, 9; 
Luke 5:23) 

And behold I am with you (w-ha end 
‘amkiin end), for all the days until the 
end of the world/age (kiilhun yawmdtd 
‘damci l-sulameh d- ‘alma). Amen 
(Matthew 28:20). [See,] watch and 
pray” (Matthew 24:41; 14:38; Luke 
21:36) 


We testify against ourselves (shahidna ‘ala 
anfusind) . . . they testified against themselves 
(shahidu ‘ala ’anfusihim; Q 6:130; 7:37). 

Thus, woe unto those who write the scripture with 
their hands (fa wayl li al-ladhin yaktubun alkitdb 
bi aydihim) . . . Thus, woe unto them for what 
their hands have written, and woe unto them for 
what they earn (fa wayl lahum min md katabat 
aydihim. wa wayl lahum min mayaksibiin; 

Q 2:79)! 

Woe unto the disbelievers on that day (wayl 
yawm a ’idli" li-l-mukadhdhibin; Q 77)! 

Woe unto those who pray (wayl li al-musallin; 

Q 107:4) 

In order to show-off to people (ri ’a ’ al-nas; 

Q 2:264; 4:38) 

Those who show off (al-ladhin hum yurd ’un; 

Q 107:1-7) 

If you reveal alms (in tubdii al-sadaqdt) . . . but if 
you conceal (in tukhfuha; Q 2:271; cf. Q 2:274; 
9:60; 13:22; 14:31; 35:29) 

And I will, surely, indeed mislead them (la- 
adillanahum), tempt them (la-umaniyannahum), 
and command them ( la-amurannahum ) so that 
they will indeed mark the ears of their livestock; 
and I will, surely, indeed command them 
(la-amurannahum) so that they will indeed 
change the creation of God . . . (Q 4: 1 19). 

The likeness/parable of the paradise promised 
to the conscious ones (mathal al-jannah al-lati 
wu'id al-muttaqun; Q 13:35; 47:15) 

He possesses the keys of the heavens and the 
earth (lah maqalid al-samdwdt wa al-ard; 

Q 39:63; 42:12) 

Forgive us and have mercy upon us (taghflr land 
wa tarhamuna; Q 7:23; cf. 7:149, 155; 1 1:47; 
23:109, 118) 


We forgive for you your sins (naghfir lakum khat 
i’dtikum). We will increase the workers of good 
(Q 7:161) 

Do they wait except that the angels should come 
to them (hal yanzurun ilia an ta ’tiyahum al- 
mala’ikah ) . . . Wait! Indeed, We are waiting 
(intaziru inna muntazirun; Q 6:158). 
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There are people standing here who 
will not taste death {it anasd d-qdymin 
tndn d-ld net'mun mawta; Mat- 
thew 16:24-28; cf. Mark 9:1; Luke 
9:23-27) 

The kingdom of heaven has 
approached {qerbat malkutd da- 
smaya; Matthew 3:2; 4: 17; 10:7) 

The kingdom of God has arrived” 
(mtdt malkutd d-alaha; Mark 1:15) 

He will send his angels with a large 
trumpet ( supural qarna; Matthew 
24:31) 

The heavens were opened up for him 
(etptahu leh smaya ; Matthew 3:16; cf. 
Mark 1:10; Luke 3:21) 

After this you will see the heavens as 
they are open {men Ixasci tehzun smaya 
da-ptihin; John 1:51) 

And Jesus was transformed before 
them. And his face shone like the sun 
{nhar parsiipeh ayk semsa), and his 
clothing, furthermore, became white 
like light/snow {hwaru ayknuhral 
taiga; Matthew 17:2; cf. Mark 9:3; 
Luke 9:29). 

And behold there was a great earth- 
quake, and an angel from the Lord 
descended from heaven, approached 
and rolled away the stone from 
the entrance and sat upon it. Then 
his appearance was like lightening 
{barqd) and his clothes were white 
like snow {Ibuseh hewar hwd ayk 
taiga; Matthew 28:2-3 
And they were judged equitably 
between them {wa qudiy baynahum bi 
al-haqq; Q 39:69, 75) 

Enter the gates of Gehenna to stay in 
forever {udkhulu abwdb jahannam 
khalidin jiha; Q 39:72) 

And immediately there appeared 
with the angel many hosts of heaven 
glorifying God {ethziw ‘am malakd 
hayalwatd sagiyye da-smaya) saying, 
“glory to God {subha l-aldha) in the 
heights and on earth. Peace and good 
hope to humankind” (Luke 2:13-14) 


Every soul will taste death {kull nafs dim ’iqah al- 
mawt; Q 3:184-5; 21:35; cf. 17:75; 29:57) 


The hour has approached” {iqtarabat al-sa 'ah; 
Q 54:1) 


When the trumpet is blown {idha nufikh ft al-sur; 
Q 18:99; 23:101; 36:51; 39:68; 50:20; 69:13)' 

[When] the heavens are opened up as doorways 
( futihat al-samd’ fa kanat abwdban; Q 78: 17-20). 

The doorways of heaven will not be opened up 
for them {la tufattah lahum abwdb al-samd’; 

Q 7:40) 

As for those whose faces are white {al-ladhin 
ibyaddat wujuhuhum), they will dwell in the 
mercy of God forever (Q 3:106—7). 

Their faces will shine before them and at their 
right hand {nuruhum yas ‘a bayn aydihim wa bi 
aymanihim; Q 57:12; 66:8; cf. 57:19) 

On that day will faces be splendid {wujuh 

yawm“ ’idli" nadirah; Q 75:22) “bright” 

{musfirah; Q 80:38) . . . “joyous” {na'imah; 

Q 88:8) 


"He will separate them one from another {wa 
npares enitn had men had; Matthew 25:32) 

Go from me {zelfi Ikun mem) [you] cursed ones 
(/fife) into eternal hellfire {nurci dci-l- ‘alam; Mat- 
thew 25:41) 

And you will see the angels encircling the throne 
glorifying the praises of their Lord {wa tarci al- 
mald’ikah hdfjin min hawl al- ‘arsh; Q 39:75) 

It will be said, “glory belongs to God, Lord of the 
worlds” {al-hamd li alldh rabb al- ‘alarnin; 

Q 39:76) 
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3 Cognate Short Phrases 
Nominal/Possessive/Partitive Constructs 


Aramaic Gospel Traditions Qur ’an 


Sons of God” ( bnuhi d-alaha; Mat- 
thew 5:9) 


The house of offerings of God ( bayt 
qurbane d-alaha; Luke 21:4) 

False witnesses (sahde d-suqra; Id 
swin sahduthun ; Matthew 26:59-60; 
Mark 14:55-57) 

The hardness of your hearts ( qasyut 
labkun; Matthew 19:8) 

A sign from Fleaven (ata men smaya; 
Matthew 16:1; Mark 8:11) 


The kingdom of heaven ( malkuta da- 
smaya; throughout Matthew) 

The kingdom of God ( malkuta d- 
alaha ; throughout) 


Lord of heaven and earth ( mara da- 
smaya wa d-ar 'a; Matthew 1 1 :25; 
Luke 10:21) 

A mustard seed (fredta d-hardld; 
Matthew 13:31-32; 17:20; cf. Mark 
4:31; Luke 13:19; 17:6) 

Our Father who is in Heaven (cibun 
d-ba-smaya) 

The light of the world ( nuhreh d- 
‘dlmd Matthew 5:14; Mark 4:21; Luke 
8:16; 11:33; John 8:1 = 8:12 NRSV; 
9:5) 

The Day of Judgment (yawmd d-dina; 
Matthew 10:15; 11:22,24; 12:26) 


Sons of God (abna ’ allah; Q 5:18; cf. in relation 
9:30) 

Servants of God (‘ibad alia; Q 44:18; 76:6; 

37:40, 74, 128, 160, 169; cf. Q 25:63) 

In the way of God (ftsabil allah; Q 49:15; 61: 1 1; 
etc.) 

He will be against them a witness (yakiin 
‘alayhim shahidan; Q 4: 159) 

your hearts were hardened ( qasat/qasa 
qulubukum) after that; so it is as stone or even 
harder ... (Q 2:74; cf. Q 4:155) 

A sign form his Lord ( ayah min rabbih; Q 10:20) 

If only signs would be revealed to him [i.e. 
Muhammad] ( law Id unzil ‘alayh ayat; Q 29:49-50) 
The kingdom of the heavens and the earth 
(i malakut al-samawat wa al-ard; throughout) 

The kingdom of the heavens and the earth (mulk 
al-samawat wa al-ard; throughout) 

The kingdom of all things ( malakut kull shay’; 

Q 23:88) 

Lord of the Heavens and the Earth ( rabb al- 
samawat wa al-ard; Q 13:16; 44:7; 78:43; etc.) 

The weight of a mustard seed ( mithqdl habbah 
min khardal; Q 31:16; cf. 10:61; 34:3) 

In the Name of God ( bi-ism allah; Q 1 : 1 ; 27: 30) 

The light of the heavens and the earth ( allah 
nur al-samawat wa al-ard; Q 24:35) 


The Day of Judgment ( yawm al-din; Q 1:4; 15:35; 
26:28; 37:20; 38:78; 51:12; 56:56; 70:26; 74:46; 
82:15-18; 83:11) 
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Verbal Couplets 


Aramaic Gospel Traditions 

Qur ’an 

Repent and believe . . . (tubu wa 
haymenu; Mark 1:15; cf. Matthew 
3:2).” 

The baptism of repentance for the 
forgiveness of sins (ma ‘mudita/mas 
bu ‘ay d-taybuta l-subqdna d-htahe; 
Mark 1:4-5; cf. in relation Luke 3:3; 
17:3-5) 

Those who repent, believe . . . ( tab wa dman; 

Q 20:82; cf. Q 19:60; 28:67; 7:143, 153) 

Repent (tubu) to God a clear repentance (tawba- 
tan nasuhari). Perhaps your Lord may blot out 
your sins (yukaffir ‘ankum sayyi ’atikum; Q 66:8) 

4 Lexica 


Shared Roots 


Aramaic Gospel Traditions 

Qur ’an 

Glutton ( dkel ; Matthew 11:19; Luke 
7:34) 

Marketplace ( siiqd\ Matthew 11:16; 
20:3; Mark 6:56; Luke 7:32) 

Prophets and sincere men ( nabiyye wa 
zdiqe\ Matthew 13:17). 

The elect whom He elected ( gabye da- 
gba; Mark 13:20; cf. Matthew 24:22) 

The elect ( gabye )” (Matthew 24:24; 
Mark 13:22) 

Devours food (ya ’kul al-ta ‘ dm ; Q 25:7) 

Marketplaces (aswdq\ Q 25:7) 

The prophets (al-nabiyyun), the sincere (al- 
siddiqun) . . . (Q 4:69). 

You [merely] chose a few ( jtabaytaha ; Q 7:203) 

We elected ( ijtabayna ; Q 19:58) 

He elects you ( yajtabik ; Q 12:6) 

His elect ( gbuhil ahidawi; Matthew 
24:31; cf. Mark 13:27) 

He elected him (ijtabdlr, 68:48-50) 

His elect (gbuhil bhirawi; Luke 

18:7-8) 

Her purification (tadkithi in; Luke 

2:22) 

Greetings ( slama; Matthew 23:7; 

Mark 12:34; Luke 1 1:34; 20:46) 

To go astray (t'a; throughout) 

A pure son (ghuldman zakiyyan; Q 19:19) 

Greetings ( salam; Q 25:63; 28:55) 

misguidance (taghiit, Q 2:256-7; 4:51; 60, 76; 
5:60; 16:36; 39:17), 

Abomination (taghiyah; Q 69:5) 

Scribes (safre/safraye; throughout) 
Satan ( satana ; throughout) 

Temptation (nesyuna; Matthew 6: 13; 
Luke 1 1:4) 

“to go astray” (tagha; Q 79:37-39; 96:6) 

Books ( asfar ; Q 62:5) 

Satan (al-shaytan; throughout) 

He was tempted ( fa-nasiy “ ; Q 20:1 15) 

We are tempted (nasina; 2:286) 

[His] throne (kursya/eh; Matthew 
5:33-35; 19:28; 23:22; Luke 22:30) 

You were tempted (nasit; 18:23) 

His throne (kursiyuh; Q 2:255) 
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Lamp ( sraga ; throughout) 

Mercy ( rahme ; throughout) 
World/ages (‘ alam ‘aimin', 
throughout) 

They keep ( nepfm ; Matthew 28:20) 

Abundance ( sef'a ; throughout) 
Chasm (hawta; Luke 16:26) 


Lamp (sirdj; Q 25:61; 71:16; 78:13) 

Mercy (rahmah; throughout) 

World/ages (‘ alamin ; throughout) 

They wait ( yanzuriin ; Q 2:210; 7:53; 16:33; 
35:43; 43:66; 47:18) 

Abundance ( shafd'ah ; throughout) 
Chasm/barrier (hawiyah; Q 101:9; 23:100) 


Caiques 


Aramaic Gospel Traditions Qur ’an 


The meek ( mkike ; Matthew 5:3, 5) 

Prophets ( nabiyye ), wise men 
( hakime ), and scribes ( safre ; Matthew 
23:34) 

Prophets ( nabiyye ) and righteous men 
( slihe ; Luke 1 1:49) 

Scribes and Pharisees {safre wa-prise; 
Matthew 23; Luke 11:44) 

For my sake {metulati; Matthew 
5:11-12) 

Adversary, slanderer, or backbiter 
( dkelqarsd ; lit. “eater of morsels;” 
throughout) 

Temptation/trial (, nesyuna ; Matthew 
6:13; Luke 11:4) 

A mustard seed (fredtd d-hardla; Mat- 
thew 13:31-32; 17:20; cf. Mark 4:31; 
Luke 13:19; 17:6) 

Lamp {sraga', Matthew 5: 14-16; Mark 
4:21; Luke 8:16; 11:33) 

Lampstand ( mndrta ; Matthew 5: 14 — 
16; Mark 4:21; Luke 8:16; 11:33) 

It illuminates (manhar; Matthew 
5: 14-16; Mark 4:21; Luke 8:16; 

11:33) 

truly {dmin; throughout) 

The word ( melta ; John 1:1, 14) 

Nations ( ‘amme; Matthew 25:32) 


The downtrodden {al-mustad'afun; Q 4:75, 98, 
127) 

messengers ( rusul ; Q 2:87) 


Their scribes and priests ( ahbdruhum wa 
ruhbanuhum ; Q 9:31) 

My way ( sabi/i ; Q 3: 195) 

Adversary, enemy, foe ( ‘aduw; Q 2: 168; 2:208; 
6:142; 7:22; 12:5; 17:53; 28:15; 35:6; 36:60; 
43:62) 

Test/trial (fitnah; Q 20:85; 22:53; 29:3; 38:34; 
etc..) 

The weight of an atom (mithqdl dharrah; Q 4:40; 
cf. 34:22; 99:7-8) 

Lamp (misbah; Q 24:35) 

Niche (mishkdh; Q 24:35) 

It illuminates {tadi’\ Q 24:35) 


truly ( al-haqq a ; Q 25:25-26; 38:84—85) 
His word (kalimatuh; Q4:171) 
Multitudes (zumar; Q 39:71, 73) 
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5 Phonetic And Rhetorical Relationships 


Rhyme 

Aramaic Gospel Traditions Qur ’an 

a; tin (Matthew 5:3-16; cf. Luke un tin lTm\a\ Throughout 

11:2-4) 


Internal Repetition 

Aramaic Gospel Traditions Qur ’an 

Woe unto you scribes and Phari- Woe unto the disbelievers on that day ( wayl 

sees, hypocrites (way l-kfin safre/ yawm a ’idh‘" li-l-mukadhdhibm; Q 77)! 

safraye wa prise nasbay b-ape; see 
throughtout Matthew 23; Luke 1 1:44)! 






Appendix C: Raw Data 


Table A3. 1 Raw Data 


Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

QSur 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Mn Vs Cit 

1-7 

24, 48, 74, 79, 87, 90, 
110, 113, 115, 123, 126, 
136, 161, 164, 167, 168, 
177, 184, 208,210,215, 
224, 225, 254, 255, 264, 
268,271-276,286 

8,21,45,50, 
59,93, 106, 
107, 169, 

175, 179, 

181, 184, 

185, 192-195 

2,3,8, 14,36, 
38, 40, 49, 69, 
75,85,95, 98, 
119, 127, 138, 
141, 155-159, 
171 

18,24, 
78, 89, 
95 

Mn Vs Tally 

7 

34 

18 

23 

5 

Tot Vs Q = 6234 







Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

34,51,70,75, 

87, 130, 142, 

158 

22, 23,37,40, 50, 
53,71,89, 161, 179, 
182-185,203 

21,41 

3,30,31,32, 34, 
46, 74-80, 86 

3,6, 20, 26,61, 

67, 68, 85, 86, 

102 

8 

15 

2 

14 

10 


Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 



nm 


□ 

16 


18 

19 

20 

22, 29, 

5,6, 

16, 29, 

24, 37 

35 

2, 32, 24, 25, 

26, 53, 

23, 24, 

8, 7, 58, 

9, 

47, 51 

97, 

35 



49, 65, 75, 76, 

64, 71, 

31,46, 

87-91,22, 

115, 


108, 




89, 102, 121 

107-110 

47,99, 10 

82, 85, 10 

122, 

4 

4 

3 

2 

1 

11 

8 

7 

7 

6 


Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 



28, 88,91, 
99-101, 

109 

22,35, 

36,61 


15,28, 
96-102, 
109, 169 

12,30 

15,21, 

32 

3,57 

23, 

38, 

57 

4 

9 

7 

4 

7 

16 

2 

3 

2 

3 
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Table A3. 1 Continued 


Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

9 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

16,27, 

34, 

4,25 

26,41-46, 

63 

3,23 

6 

13-26,51, 
55-57, 60, 83 

20, 159 

17, 34, 
76-85 

29, 44, 63, 
66-75 

18 

3 

2 

8 

2 

1 

20 

2 

12 

13 

1 



Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

44, 47 

12, 13 

36,43-47, 57,61,62,70, 86 

7, 59 

NA 

NA 

15,38 

NA 

15 

2 

2 

11 

2 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 


Q Q Q Q Q Q Q Q Q Q_ 

51 52 53 54 55 56 57 58 59 60 _ 

1-9,12 1-10,31, 26,32 1,2 NA 1-56,74, 1,10,12 4,19-21 1,7,10 3,5 

43 81-96 

10 12 2 2 0 73 3 4 3 2 


Q Q_ 

61 62 _ 

1,6-8, 1,5 


_Q _Q_ 

63 64 _ 

2 , 6,10 1 


_Q Q Q 

68 69 70 

48-50 13,34, 1-10, 


Q Q Q Q 

71 72 73 74 


Q 

Q 

Q 

75 

76 

77 

1-11,22 

8, 12-27 

1-50 

12 

17 

50 


Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

Q 

81 

82 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

1-14 

1-5, 15-18 

11,29-36 

1-5, 24 

NA 

NA 

NA 

2,8 

17-20 

1, 18 

14 

9 

9 

6 

0 

0 

0 

2 

4 

2 


91 92 93 

NA NA NA 


Q 

100 

1-5,9-11 


1 
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1-7, 9 NA 
8 0 


NA NA 


Q Q 

TOTAL % of Q 

669 10.72803 


MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT Ch 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Mn Vs Cit 

NA 

1,2 

2, 16 

10, 17 

3-17, 

33-35 

I, 9, 10, 

II, 12, 

13 

15 

N/A 

2,5,8, 

27 

Mn Vs Tally 

0 

2 

2 

2 

18 

6 

1 

0 

4 


Tot Vs 
Mt = 1071 


MK 


MK Ch 


Mn Vs Cit 

Mn Vs Tally 
Tot Vs 
Mk = 678 


MK MK MK 


4, 5, 10, 5,9, 29 

15 12 

4 3 1 


MK MK 


5 


21,30, N/A 

31 

3 0 


MK MK MK 


8 9 


N/A 11,33 1,3, 

35 

0 2 3 


LK 

LK 

LK 

LK 

LK 

LK 

LK 

LK 

LK 

LK 

LK Ch 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Mn Vs Cit 

19 

10, 

20 

3,8, 

21 

8, 18 

23 

26,38, 

45 

22, 32, 
34 

10, 16 

23-27, 

29 


Mn Vs Tally 
Tot Vs 
Lk = 1151 


JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN Ch 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Mn Vs. Cit 

1, 14, 

51 

NA 

NA 

NA 

35,36 

NA 

NA 

1 

5 

Mn Vs. Tally 

3 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Tot Vs. 

Jn = 879 

51 

25 

36 

54 

47 

71 

53 

59 

41 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

Tot Vs. Gosp 

879 









% Gosp 

12.0138 
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MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

7,9, 

5, 16, 

7, 26, 

12, 15, 

N/A 

10, 11, 

1, 19, 

2,20 

21,22 

3-8,21, 

12-15 

19,22, 

34 

17, 24, 


12-18, 

23-28 



22, 24, 


24,25 


31-33 


22 




28-30 

6 

6 

3 

7 

0 

10 

8 

2 

2 

12 











MK 

MK 

MK 

MK 

MK 

MK 

MK 

MK 

MK 

MK 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

TOTAL 

% of Mk 


2,21, 

N/A 

1-11, 

8, 10, 

3,7,9, 

N/A 

15 




22, 25, 


26, 

12, 13, 

55-72 






47, 48 


38-44 

17-27, 

31,32 







6 

0 

19 

17 

21 

0 

1 

81 

11.9469 












LK 

LK 

LK 

LK 

LK 

LK 

LK 

LK 

LK 

LK 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

21,25 

2,3,4, 

46 

6, 19, 

1,2,3, 

3 

9, 

3, 4, 5, 6 

1,7-9, 

N/A 


33, 44, 


30, 34, 

4,7, 


19-31 


13,22, 



47-49, 


35 

13, 14, 




23,25, 



52 



21 




38, 39 


2 

9 

1 

5 

8 

1 

14 

4 

10 

0 











JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

10 

55 

8,43 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

36 

NA 

1 

1 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

42 

57 

50 

38 

31 

27 

33 

26 

40 

42 
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MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

MT 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

TOTAL 

%of 

Mt 

3, 

16, 

30, 

31 

33-43 

1722, 

32,35 

1-37 

7, 8, 

10, 11, 
14, 19, 
20, 

22-31, 

35,36 

29, 

31-46 

7, 11, 

13, 

28,29, 

59-75 

51, 

52 

17-20 



4 

11 

8 

37 

19 

17 

22 

2 

4 

215 

20.0747 












MK 

MK 

MK 

MK 

MK 

MK 

MK 

MK 

MK 

MK 

MK 























































LK 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

TOTAL 

%of 

Lk 





23, 

37, 

46, 

47 

1-4, 

10, 11, 
16-19, 
23-27, 
29, 33 

25-31, 

55-62 

44, 45 

N/A 







4 

17 

15 

2 

0 

115 

9.99131 
















JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

JN 

20 

21 

TOTAL 

%of 

Jn 








NA 

24, 25 










0 

2 

14 

1.59272 








31 

25 

879 










Note: Q = Qur’an 
Mt/MT = Gospel of Matthew 
Mk/MK = Gospel of Mark 
Lk/LK = Gospel of Luke 
Jn/JN = Gospel of John 
Sur = Surah 
Ch = Chapter 

Mn Vs Cit = Main Verse cited 
Mn Vs Tally = Main Verse Tally 
Tot Vs = Total Verses 
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